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S T R E iV Cr r H A IS^ O O I E T 




Krror setan^i old, Imt truth seems a new thing.” — C lkmknt of Alexam jkia, 

l?fo A.n.^ 

“Tliere is not a spot on tlio gL.»be where a man ma}’' not- he kei>t in health 
aiVcl vigour by liygicne.”'— Dk Guaumont, F.K.S., 1885 . 

^ 'rije^)reservafcion of a large peasant p'opulation is one of tlie iiK^st indi^:>- 
j;ensab]e neee.ssjtieM for all the great continental Powers. . . . '^i’hey are the 
'pViysieal Eksis of national pros|K;rity.” - Among Xalions. . 1^31 ii, 

]h04. 


“Tlie P.elgians aim, not as we do, at pimhn-ing £5 wrn’th of hay, but £100 
worth of vegetables, to the acre.” -Prince Kkocotkin. ^ 

“ PetAVt eii 1881 and farm labourei-s decreased in Kngland 173 in 

10 , 000 . In the same pevi*>d insanity increased from 2 to 3 in every 1000 ,”— 
Enr}fcJ.oj*(( d io llritannu-.ii, 

“111 Knudand the decline*of the lurtli-rate fince 1870 has been 20 per cent. 
The l)ii th-rate of the Anglo-Saxon race in Canada, .Australia, and New Zealand 
is haw and steadily falling.”- IIavklock Ef.Lis. o 

“This variety ofjdiet is the one [[irincipalj cause of disease.” — .XM'lPHANKfi 
THK PirVSICIAN. i 


“ I)eg(5n(:a':iti('U, physical and moral, umst be the inevitaVde re>-iilt of failure 
to obey the laws of sound and simple nonrishment.” — Mrs. IiOJK;KlN.SO.N*. 

“Take care of your digestion, which means brain.”- Thomas JTi.XLEY, 

F.R.S; A ^ 

“Tliis question of food is one of primary tm]>ortanee, far more than 
odvieation.”- -Sir rlAMK.s Grichtox-Pkowxk, M.D.. F.R.S. 


“ d'he study of dietetii'S should be looked u]>on a.s \a‘ry nearly, if not (piite, 
as important a." the study of therapeutics.” />/'Re> 7 i Medical Jounud, iMay 21 , 


190-b 


' “'I'o lengthen life, shorten meals. Dyspepsia is due. in nine cases out of 

ten, to too much fcKid, too little extavise,”- - /’/(csere.s- of Life. Sir John 

IjUiiUOCK, »F. R. S, 

“The eating of mueh llesh fills with a multitude of evil diseases.” — 
POKI’H VHISK.S, 233 A.ll. 

“ The misery of tlie women of the poorer classes is mox'c than doubled by 
the u.se of tea.” -Sir P>KNJA.MIN W. RicuAiuesON, I'.R.S. 

“Food its the yioint about whieli tunes the whole problem of degeneracy.” 
— Alfred Fichiiolz, IbC., Inspector of Schools. 

“It is one of the axioms of jdiysiology that the majority of the diseases of 
mankind are diu> to, oi' connected with, perf^r.sions ot nutrlti^.•n,’ — lh<.,)f. 

ilHiTTENi^EN, Ph.D., LL.I)., Sc.D. 


1 



“ It 18 oj)eii* U) iirguniont wht ther the whisky luittle c»r the teapot exerris >8 
tile liuire baneful infiueiiee." — J, IkvTTY 'fi KK, Al.lX, i'.R.C ,P. 

“ T lui\ e eome tc) the eonelusion that inori* than half tin; diseasii th.v t 
einbittt‘rs life is due to avoidulilei: errors in diet.” - Sir Hknhv ''rnoM pson, 

h\R.S. ' t 

“The secret <»f maintaining' !^*>od health in t'lis country [the Soudan] is to 
be temperate.” - hol'd Kitchknfk. 

“ I would just as soon take :i dose of arsenic .as f w'onld of alcohol [for 
brainwm-k].” - TifO.MAs Ifi xian, F.R.S. 

“ 'rhe percentage of insane at ( ‘hieano has i|uadrn]>hal in the hast fifty 
years.”— Dr. Podsiata, Superintendent of Asylinn, Chicago. 

“Alcoltol costs the loss of an army eorps evt.a'v year in Krancc. Crime, 
epile^Ksy, madness, misery, are abundantly- in-oduccd by it.”--M.. CkOROKs. 
BEUBjn'. * 

“ \V<‘ are living ois false slinufiants, . . , w e are learning and t ven 

nationalising Viad hygienic liabits. ... I am writing au an (.d)ser\ ing |)hysieian 
who cannot reconcile Pngland’s contimunl greatness with tin.* growing hi.xury 

practised by ln.r sons',”---A PnYsicr,t\x. 
c 

.\n enipiie is l.mt little use ivithout an imperial r.na.*.'' Lord Roskbkrv. 

Tlic duration of the life of men may be eoiisiderahly in(a*ease‘d. It would 
be true progre.ss to go back t<.> the simjth* dishe.s of our anr.>‘.stt.)rs. . . . L'-' -gres.- 
would 1‘onsist in siinplifvin*,; uiany sides of the liie.sof civilised people.”— • Ll.l K 
Metchmeovk. 

“ To l)e a nation I >f ‘good animals’ is tin- first eondition to national [pros- 
perity,’* JIeBBKBT .SpKN'CKB, F. R..'^. 

“ Cue day of [terfr-et In'alth <.>ught to convince a man of tin- bliss of earthly 
i.: \ i .S t e t K r ». * . ' ’ — . \ N OX. 

c 

]*’or, in truth, all our justir-e, morality, all our tliouglits .'ind feelings, deri\ e 
from three or four prlm<n’rlial neee.s.sities, whereof tlie [>riii(;i[)al e»ne is h«)d.” — 
INIaetkhlixck. 

‘‘ddie Fating ainl Drinking Reformation is at the foundation of all the gtxxl 
that w^ould l»e produeetl in society.” — J oseph Ibnrrii ek' 1 (>x, M.P. 

“ The Chureli. f:an do ntt wiser thing than help forward dietetic reform.” 

A f ct h o d i>: t \\d ckhj . 

“X'l one can rise to the high<*r develoiuin-nts of tlie .soul who doe.s not 
regulate his life in aceordanee with the strictest hygienic rules and e-orrcct 
educational princi[»le.s. . . . Among the first factors in tlie [iracticc of such 
religion stands a w'cll regulate<J*diet.” Dr. Rejch, of Ziirieli. • 
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In a small l)ook, puhlislied early in 11)04, dealing 
witli the fiuidameutal (•(niditions for ])hvsical vigour, 

• ^ L t/ O' 

the following eonelusions, among otliers, were arrived 
at in ndation to the die! and welld.ieing of nations ; — 

• . • 

Tliat man tliri\'es on almost anv, kind of diet 

* . • 

eommon to a nation, ihe general conditions 

• being itavonrable ; 

That both racc.s and individuals living entirely or 

o i/ 

cliiell}' on plan! fooil, or on plaid food with the 
aildition of eggs ainl milk, ar(‘ stronger and 
happier, other tilings lieing etpial, than races 
and individuals li\'ing chietl}' on the tlcsli of 

* • 

• beasts ; 

Tliat: frugal persons and nations live better and 
longer tlian others, and are more free from 
disorders of liody and mind.* 

The present volume gives in detail the evidence on 
wbTc|j! these conclusions were ba.sed. I'he question of 


^ Sff iiotf, 021. 
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PREFACE 


food ma}' have .soeined to occupy undue space, but its 
importance in tlie present stage of civilisation can 
hardly be doubted l»y anybody who has studied the 
matter at all. ^Moreover, it is a subject of combined 
prejudice and senii-scientiflc error witli tlie majority, 
unlike tliat of fresh air,, or of cxeivise, and re([uires 
full elucidation. No l)Ook of tliis sco])e exists. 

()n the ground of health alone, it will be observed 
tluit I have a decided Idas towar<ls a diet which cxclufles 
flesh, but this bias is the result, and not the prelimin- 
ary, of investigation and experience. 

Tlie far-reaching l)tuielits wliiidi would accrue to a 
civilised, |>roofessive, and non -fatalistic race from a 
temperate and humane way of living Ijave gi*eatly 
impreJ^rsed me, and indeed it seems probable thai’ siudi 
a race will in future ages be the iidicritor of tlie 
earth. 


Note . — In a wovk dealing wilh a host of quotations rleiived from many 
sources, and some of them from fugitive ].•ape^s or ])eriorlicals, 
1 can hardl}^ expect that insignificant errors will not occur, 
thfuigl} much trouhle has heen taken in verification. For all 
vlefect< of construction which may l)e found, X am wliolly re- 
sponsililo. 

The numbers (smalJ figures) attaclied to quotations, or to 
paragraplis conveying the sense of passages whicli Itave been 
abbreviated, refer to Notes which will be found at the end of the 
volume. The Notes are separately and consecutively nuinViered 
for each (Chapter. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Therk is a saying ; “ Hap4)y the nation tliat is 
witliont a history.” Ilai)|)y, to<j, is the community 
that thrives and kno\v.s not liow or w]jv. The nutans 
of subsistence is iiot a lofty sul.)ject of contemplation. 

“ Diet I \\ hat docs it matter i Wc»can do well on 
almost anything ’—that is the natural feeling of a 
pro.S[)erous organism, ^’here i.s a, Inaalthy di.sregard of 
<lishcs, and it is a. satisfaction to take what comes, like 
the air we breathe, witliont troidiling about it. 

But even the aii- we breathe must give its thought 
in present conditions and with pre.sent knowhalge. 
The lung.s protest against what it carries, in the smoky 
town, in the factory, the dusty mine, the ill- ventilated 
ottie’ey tenement, hall, chiircl), or railway-car; and full 
brea thing lu’ings enemioH within the gates. In crowded 
towns tlie nosc~breatlu’r.s will lie best titted to survii'e ; 
the full-breatliers are laid low. *bdy in the country, 
on the mountain, and on the sea may we bicathe freely 
and deeply tlie air of pure litality. 

In the matter of food, although a great deal too 
nntch anxious thought i.s given** to it, we inflict upon 
ourselves many disal)ilitie.s. 
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Experience of tlic reul causes of suffering in this 
ej)oeli and in industrial countries creates a, conviction 
of the necessH}' of reform, d’he environment of the 
modern is artificial, and, he cannot live unconcerned 
with habits which, though maybe f(.u'nierly innocuous, 
do now, in the narrow space and nervous throng, 
cause cnfeoblement to the family and jteril to the 
nation. 

Events are occurring in the Far East which deserve 
the most attentive estimation of Europe, and a jtrudent 
recollection of that mighty Oriental torient wliicli once 
o\ erran Rnssia and com^uered Clirisiian lands up to tlie 
l.)Orders of Austria and Italy. ^Ve are too a]>t to des})ise 
luiaggressive, unwarlike, agricidtural people, spread 
over a wide te.vritory, who. howe .a‘r, on sufficient 
provocation, oan, with training and e.xpert leaders, 
])ecome as dashing as the French under ' Na|)oleon, as 
well-ordered and stubborn as ti)e li'onside.: of From well, 
'.rirere is a jiowcr in the East whiclt, eom])elled 1)}^ 
Western aggression, as foolish jis it is unjust, on its 
territory, may in days to come roust; itself into e.v- 
pansive energy, and surpass the irnpttion of Jenghiz 
Khan. Strength and intelligence will la; the chief 
factors, .nth divo, in establishing the na,tion of the 
future uptm a basis as secure as may be, 

A generous population, accustomed to a country 
life, deriving, like Antreus, vigour from contact with 
the soil, and relying on a diet physiologically proper 
for physical edification, will be tin; chief clement of 
strength, intelligence, and endnranee in the future 
nation. Nothing is more certain in history than tliat 
luxury and the dissipation following the access' of 
ill-used riches is a main cause of the fall of empires. 
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Country life, with a fair distrilnitioji of land as tlif' 
rightful property of the people l)orn to the nation, 

a good security against tiie pei'ils .wliich always 
beset caj>ital cities, and tlw'cateu the existenct? of 
States grywing old under tlie subtle corruption <:)f 
plutoctacy. * 

In this connection tlie ijnestion of food may seem 
.a small one, l)Ut a glance at tile ])as.sages following tlie 
title-page of this volunie will serve, to dispel that 
prejudice. The ijuestion i>f food is a. matter of special 
importance to nations in the position of (treat Britain, 
wliere v’caltli has i-api<lly increased and the majority 
of the ])opulation have rci-ontly liecome dwellers in 
towns, witlniut ade!|uate knowle<lge of ]>hysical laws. 
At the same timt;, we must confess» that without a 
religious s]tirit of ]»ei-sonal refoian ai’ld progress a 
change in merely physicad conditions would be of little 
\'a]ue. , The fhct i.s that temperance, frugality, right 
living, and religion are all more or less concerned with 
the care of the iihysieal nature, ami that the whole 
suiijeet is as much allie<l to spiritual as to material 
causes. 


It is true that many races li\'e almost erpially well 
on vciy diiferent stn]iles, ami that a national diet, 
fixed for many generations, is likely to be a good one 
l)y itself for the emluraiiee of a people. It i.s also 
true that most of us individually may well despii^e 
fastidiousness. 

When owing to a sliglit excess in drink, and the 
conse(pient incapacity, a Irattleship with GOO men 
* is lost during ].)eacefu! eA'olutioiis, or a town swept 
away by a burst reservoir, or a forest devastated 
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by fire, we realise the value of temperance in the 
responsil)le persons. 

But seientilic iiniuiry, and even common ol)serva- 
tion, has led to discoveries wliicli bring into con- 
sciousness a whole series of ilisastrous ills, ]:)orpetua]ry 
and widely operating, due to mistaken habits'^ winch 
now prevail in everyday eating and drinking. IJn- 
<p.icstionable evidence will be <adduced in support of 
tills proposition." 

We must remember tliat a very important part 
of tlie present daily diet is new to tlie human con- 
stitution, and artificiall}' prepared'; that the increase 
of opulence within a century has enalihal millions 
to add very largely to the variety and richness of 
their faro ; that instead of meals lieing got and 
cooked at h(.fme they are now manuKietured on an 
immense scale in slauoiiter-liouses, (actories, liakeries, 
and brewing and liottling houses; that tlie use of 
])reservatives, adulterants, aleoholies, nareotics, and 
stimulants lias increased beyond all preeedcut ; that 
the exei'tiou of tilling or liunting bar one’s own 
sustenance luis (acised to be necessaiy : tliat a^'tivity 
of lirain has largely sipierseded activity of liody ; 
tliat, in Eiiglaml at least, the majority are townsmen ; 
that sialciitaiy |)ursiiits and ('onfmed air have re- 
placed outdoor occupations and tlie free atmos[)herc ; 
and, finally, that not only biological discovery, but 
true scMtimeut and reasoned ethics, cast a new light 
on tlie ways of living liy whiidi the coming race 
may be led to the highest iirosjierity. 

There is no worthier olrject of endeavour than 
the Ijodily and sjiirifual health of the raiac lleligiori 
and politics botli have this for their aim, though 
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both have their path ol)scured witlj a tliousand by- 
•objects and witli Kectional intcre.sts of a. selfish sort. 
1'he eclectic pliilosopher, Creek or Eniflish, may de.s[)js(! 
<ionsidfr;dion for tlie evei’yday triviality of food ajid 
diTtdv. ^ U>e may tell mardvind to l)c content Avitli 'a 
tub, like Diogenes, and then leave mankind alone, or 
he may luxuriate in high art^and refined speculation,' 
and, unmoved, let the peo|)le i)erisli in their foolish- 
ness, with a comforting reflection of the survival of 
the fit. 'fhe ultra-Christian may rely on a text, 
riglitly valued in its high purport, about not labouring 
for tlic food that perislies, and’ giving no care for the 
body, what to eat, to drink, w'hat to be clotlied withal. 
But the trius’ philosopher and tlie true Cliristian will 
try to j(.)in the forces of sf-ience and of I'cligiou in 
raising the wdidlc of life to a surir happiness, in .s('eking 
and saving the lost, in healing the sick, in promoting 
comfort, in Humouring virtue, in exposing vanity, 
luxury, and falsehood, in ]>i-otccting cliildren from 
destructive evils, in giving the highest efiicienev to 
human powers. He will never forgt't that body and 
mind react u])on each other, and ouglit to be friends 
in wise co-operation, not quarrellers dissipating energv 
through discord. 

Education has neglected the training of each child, 
e;u‘h future ])arent, in the most important elements 
of its sound growth as a member of the common- 
w'calth. Let the child by all means be taught its 
letters, its numbers, and its maps, })ut let it on no 
account leave school and grow' up to manhood ^»r 
w^onianhood Avdthout an ado(piale, concise course of 
’ instruction on the means by wdiich its owm .strength 
and value, and the life and value of its children, may 
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best be iuaint:iiiie<I. The efticiency of the physical 
eoMstitution, tlie I’caring of cliildrcii ’ hardy, rol)iist:,’ 
xinaffected, reasonable, huinaaie, really means the 
better ability to attain every sort of learniim and 
ayeoin])lish e\ery sort of work. Health teaehuio- 
juig’ht well Ix' eousiderefl as a preceding stage to 
higher education, l)nt, at any rate, it should be a 
coneuri'ent endowment at all stages, and should aim 
at some proof of a competent undei-standing of life 
conditions ))efore the young venturers sail out into ' 
the open W(.»rld. 

Elementary education is intended to teach the 
use of instruments h'U' attaining knowledge and 
wisdom. But tlie physical etlicicncy of tlie user ot 
instrumcjits, nfoi'e important still, because funda- 
mental, receives little'' attention, ddie ‘ workman may 
have excellent tools, but what it his aian lacks 
strength. Ids vision lacks ch;arncss. his’ tranie vigour, 
and his mind tenacity ? (dne such, here or there, 
may do well, lait the natif)n that allows many ot its 
children to grow up without ndaistness will soon 
fall liehind. 

Now let us look at certain facts, a, ml see whether 
tins matter of mere food is really desjricalxle. 

It has been })roved that about 40 per cent, ot 
the deaths of infants in Great Britxdn are due to 
bad feeding. At least 100,000 children under five 
years of age die every year in these islands, who 
might easily be savdl. 

Efibrts to provi<le a pure and uninfected milk- 
supply in New York during the last ten years, 
with the aid of a stringent law for keeping tlie' 
milk cool, have succeeded in reducing the death- 
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mte of childreu under five from 9G’G to 317 ])er 
tliousand. 

lijxpcrimeiits in improved milk-supply in some 
Englisl) towns have led to re«dts similar to those of 
•New fork.. 

An *expcriment with three babies, two of whicb 
were hand-fed, and one l>rea.st-fed, sliowcd, after 
eleven weeks, an increase of weight in the band-fed 
children of 35 and 33 per cent., and in the breast- 
• fed (‘hild of 84 percent. Under ordinary conditions, 
with the intcrrujjtien of growth owing to mieroliie 
diseases or laul feeding, the difference might easily 
have Iieen still larger.’ 

“ It is on,* of the indications of the degeneracy 
tliat prevails, that' the capacity for matei’iial nursing 
aniong.st woinea of the (mltni’ed cla.ss('s*(and others) 
is steadily decreasing.”" 

Vnd, according to a ilistinguislied authority, the 
suliject of the ilinunishing birth-rate is of so great 
importance to the llritish Empire, that, “if the 
nation could see it in its true jiroportion, it would 
be found to dwarf all otlier (|uestions of the day.”® 

‘‘d'he l)iith-rate throughout the whole of the West 
is diminishing, while that of the East {Russia, Ja])an, 
etc.) expanding.” 

Tlie percentage of yearly loss in tlic years 18!)4 -8 
is shown to lie greater in England than in the other 
countries of Europe, 'fhe number of marriages does 
not seem to ha^'e declined. In xVustralia the decline 
is .still more rapid, and the liirth-rate is now far 
below that of a.ny hhiropeau natjon. 5 

At the same time, “juvenile criminalism,” accord- 
ing to Briihms, “i.s on the increase”; and in his 
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tallies, Englaiu] shows a higlier percentage of criiuinals 
muh-r twenty than any otlicr European country cx- 
ainineil. "I'liere may lie stnne I’cassuring explanation 
of this, Imt at anvrate.there is no cause for satisfac- 
Uon. „ 

The Hej)ort of the Commissioners in Luhaey of 
lOOo slmws tliat tliere were of lunatics, iiliots, Jind 
persons of unsouiul mind, per 10,000 jiersous, 2;)'0d 
in I8ti0, 27‘o4* in 1879, dO'58 in 1894. 32‘9G in 
18!)9, o4'l4 ill 1903. The ratio of admissions to 
asylums, etc., has rapidly increaseil within the last 
few years — 1899, 4-9‘4 : 1900, a'Og ; 1901, 5'28 : 

1902. 5’7G. Here, too.- rliere may he explanations, 
hut no satisfaction. 

The arrests Tor drunkenness ijt London were I’or 
1885-9, 4’3o' per thousand peojile ; in 1 897, 7'35. 

d'he Ke]ioi’t of the Hegistrar-Ceneral for 1902. 
iluite recenlly issued, records the deaths of 2,784 
jiersous from alcoholism or delirium tremens. 'I'lie 
rates, liotli for men and women, wei'c aliove tlie 
decennial average. A verv' large nnndier of diseases 
are also, in many ca>es, induced liv excessive drink, 
which cannot he tahuhited as owing to tins cause ; 
and the mortality is hy “ no means adetjUtitely ” 
rejircsonted. Among these diseases, neuritis,, jicri- 
tonitis. drojtsy, tuherculosis, and cirrliosis ol’ the liver 
may l»e named. This last, “ far from having shared 
in the general fall of mortalit}'” of receid' years, “lias 
actindl}' increasi'd in fatality,’ a,mong males hy 40 
per cent., among fenndes liy 55 jier cent,, since 
1873- -7. 

The deaths ascrihial to canc'cr, or malignant <lisease, ' 
in 1902 nunihcred 27,872, and exceeded hy 2,384 the 
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average immlxir (corrected) in the previous ten years. 
.The inaie rate '(crude) was 696 ])er niiJlion, the highest 
on record; the female rate was 985, the highest, _in 
conjunction with the previous year, on record. At 
each of the six age-groups under thirty-fivi;, tlx; 
registered mortality i.s “ increasing, and that not 
slowly.” 'I’he inej-ease <>f cancer mortality was, how- 
ever, greatest at the mon; advanced ages, among both 
men and women. 

Tliere is gemu'ally ;mi optimist side to all sueli 
statisthrs, and iiivescigations inay fail to show an 
absolute proof of increase in lunacy, cancer, alcoliolism, 
etc., but we cannot doulu the gi'avity of the actual 
facts. It is .Itetter to make for regrmer.ation, whether 
degener;,ition ]>c dr be not jtioven, ’than to let iii- 
dubitaltle evild accumulate. • 

‘"The human race i.s ill. . . . and the world, which 
is a paradise. Hut b\' men converted into a hosjtital, is 
seen and judged through tlie eye.s of an invalid.” ■* 

Mr. Ivarl rear.'^on, from a cai'cful stud\' of the 
iniieritaiice bv children of the ]ij(‘ntal and moral, as 
well as he |)h\'sical characters of tln^ ])rogt'nitors, 
concludes : d’ho rcaison for tlie dctiraenc}' is that the 
mentally better stot-k in the nation is not re]n’oducing 
itscUAit the same rale as of old, — the less able and the 

less cnei'getic are the more fertile For the last 

foi'ty )'ears the intellectual cla.sses of the nation, ener- 
vated by W(‘aith, or lay love of plea.sure, or following an 
erroneous standard of life, liave ceased to give in due 
projaortion the men wanted to carr\' on the over- 
growing work t)f tlie Fmpire. ’ , 

*Iiither the children born are weaker and more 
neurotic than formerly, or the proportion of the young 
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I’eeruited from the lower, ami from the more vicious 
strata of soeiet}’, is dan.uerously auirnihuted. “The 
coiielusioii it', in any case, one of tlie utmost 
trravitv." 

c Jn France, from 1881 to 181)6, the number of 
> . ” ^ ^ ■* 

prisonei's before tlie tribunals has risen from 210,000 

to 240.000 ; since 1889. in seven years, the cases of 

manshiuithtei' lun e risen from 156 to 189, of muialer 

from 195 to 218, and of se.vual crime from 539 to 651. 

Duriny the last tifty years, criminality has trebled 

itself, thouyh the |)0|mlati')n has liardly increased at 

all. Child and youth* criminality has very rapidly 

increased. To-day, eliild’ criminality is nearly double 

that of adults, and the crimes are of a specially serious 

kind, marked by’ brayyiny and exayyerated ferocity. 

j Much of tlie increase MS owiny; to I he "incioased con- 

sum])tion of alcohol, and its eli'cct on otlspriny.] 

In 1830 the suicides were 5, in 18*92 they were 

24 in 100. 000. In 1887 the suicides of cliildrcn 

under sixteen weio 55, ni 1896 they were 87, and 

between the ayes of sixteen ami twenty-one the 

.suicide.s wer(‘ 375. 

Since 1880, the consum|ition of alcoliolic di'ink in 
I’ ranee has trebled, and France has passed from the 
seventh place, in the order of consumption, to the 
fir.st, aecordiny to Mr. Y'oxidl. .M.P. 

Since 1880. the number of suicides lias doidded. 
In the Lnited States the increase of crime has followed 
a course somewhat similar.'^ 

“Whenwerecogni.se,'’ say.s Dr. Taylor, “that the 
whole force of modern. civili.sation, it.s liotiour paid to 
riches, its luxury , its frivolity, its impatience, * its 
•society, its manner of life, its very ‘ neurasthettia,’ 
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seems all more or less opposed to the cultivation of 
that true family life which is its best safeguard against 
deca}^^, one needs, indeed, to- temper judgfnent with a 
quick gipprehension of all the ‘tlifficulties encountered 
*l)y ever^^ modern wife i^nd mother, and to recognise th5 
almost insurmountable obstacles for the Church, the 
State, and the profession of medicine slowly to over- 
come. ... 

It is by no means a law of nature that ancient 
•kingdoms or peoples must decay. Japan,’' says a 
native of that country, is in no danger of race- 
suicide. I'Jic mothers are not sliirking maternity as 
in ot))er lands.” 

The IlebreJvvs, according to Dr. Taylor, are healthy 
and sound in tlieir i*egard for marriage anil the liearing 
of families ; the*artificial Jimitatibn of offspring is not 
practised, and they seem to live not individually but 
racially among* the people with whom they dwell. 
They show no sign of real decay. 

The outlook for the Western nations, on the 
contrary, is most serious. 

In the (‘ourse of a recent address, Dr. Taylor cited 
the following sentences from Ruskin, and ol)served that 
no truer words were ever said : — The maximum of 
life can* only be reached l)y tlie maximum of virtue.” 
“There is no wealth but life.” “The final outcome 
and consummation of all wealth is [sliould boj in the 
producing of as many as possiUe full-broathed, hriglit- 
eyed, and happy-hearted human creatures.” We miglit 
well add the conclusion of Socrates : “ Then virtue is 
tlm liealth and beautv and well-being of the soul.” 

And good practices lead to virtue, and evil practices 

to vice.” 

2 
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The testimony of Sir James Crichton-Browne is 
very much to the same effect as that* of Dr. Taylor. 

In New York, three out of four chiklren of cultured 
women must be fed artificially. Six months of iry.iternal 
hursing is (juite an exception.^ At the «arae time, 
cancer of the breast is apparently increasing, and 
women employed in factories, unalile to nurse their 
children, beconie prematurely aged. 

If all children wore fed at tlie breast, as they ought 
to be, three-fourths of the now prodigious infant* 
mortality would cease. 

Of the 150,000 infants wlio die in the first year 
of life in this country, ‘only one-fourth have been fed 
at the mother’s lireast. In France this mortality of 
artificially fe^d children is 01, and* of breast-fed 8 per 
cent. Dr. Hope of Liverpool finds tlftit fifteen times 
as many artificially fed infants die under three 
months, as of infants fed on breast-nftlk. 

Rickets, essentially a disease of impaired nutrition, 
is present in some degree in 50 to 80 per cent, of all 
the children passed under review at tlie clinic of the 
London hospitals. In 1882 the deaths attributed to 
rickets in England and Wales were 493, in 1901 they 
were 1,384, or 42 against the previous 19 per million. 

“ But this docs not nearly represent the general 
worsening of health due to lickets.” 

“ Innumerable infants are gorged to death and fed 
with utterly unfit materials. Whelks, porter, tinned 
salmon, gin, walnuts, whisky, cheese, lemonade, are 
among the substances given by foolish parents, who 
slay more children khan Herod.”® 

Dr. Robert Hutchison, as a result of his inves- 
tigations, concludes that “an immense amount of harm 
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is done ” by the indiscriminate use of condensed milks. 
Babies fed on ‘them may look fat and well, but the 
fatness produced by the sugar is decepti'^c, and these 
babies ^rc often subject to rickets and other ailments. 

The best system pf artificial feeding is by tin? 
scientific treatment and graduation of cow’s milk. 
T'he nutrition of infants is a root (juestion in public 
health, and the sanitai'y authorities oi\ght, besides in- 
structing parents by lectures and house-to-house visits, 
'to distribute leaflets broadcast, treating of the pre- 
paration and storage of infants’ food. 

In liverpool 4,453 infants were supplied with milk 
at the depot of the Corporation* ; although they were of 
various ages atfd below the average in health, the death- 
rate was <>nly 78 ])er 1,000, against 159 ^ur the wliole 
city. 

For older children, a. good and ample milk supply 
is very import.'ftit. L)r. Ferguson, a fu'tor}^ inspector, 
Ijas shown by cai-eful measurements that factory chil- 
dren l)etween thirteen and sixteen grow nearly four 
times as fast <.ni milk for breakfast and supper, as on 
tea and coffee. 

According to Sir William Anson, a very large 
numljcr of school cliildren arc defectively nourished. 
I’he children in an ill-fed school are almost immeasur- 
ably inferior to tin* children of a well-fed school in the 
gain from teaching. Bread and weak tea. form the sole 
sustenance of ma.ny children for long periods. [This is 
a most scandalous fact.] The blood is imjioverished, 
and has enough to do to keep the vital processes going ; 
it can spare nothing for reconstsuction and enlarge- 
fnent. “ These hall-starved children want blood, and 
we offer them a little brain polish.” “ Each child,” 
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says Sir James Crieitton-Biwne, ought to l)ave twa 
pints of new milk daily.” 

In an in-strindive aec'ount of a visit j)aid by him to 
a .school for 208 l)«n'-s ih- South London, he re]at^.s th^it 
25 wei'e in a thoroughly sound ^^iid N'igorou^ conditiom 
09 in fair condition, 45 in poor, and (35 in very poor 
condition: 112 sufferetl from lialhtual headaches, 70 
from disturbed .slecji or sleejjwalking, 97 had deca\'ed 
teeth, 16 were .short-sighted, 40 had fretjuent Iileeding 
of the nose. In 79 eases the food wa.s ample, in 49* 
fair, in 80 meagre, and, of these 38 were semi-starved ; 
milk was an uiduiown <|uantity e.\(‘ept as imparting an 
occasional cloudine.ss to tea. IMilk is to sanitation, he 
maintains, wiiat elementary education i?* to education 
generally. . 

Similar testimony comes from almost all (|uarters 
of tlie United Kingdom. 'fhe Ivejiorlf: of the lloyal 
Commi.ssion on i’liisical Training (Scotland) in 1902, 
and the Keport of Lie Committee on iMi}'sical Dcteiio- 
ration, just issued, cotdain most vidmdde evidence oi' 
the extent aial character of existing deficiencies. 4’lie 
Scotch (Jonimittec found 70 per cent, of the children at 
ccrtiiin elementary schools to be more or less diseased, 
and more, than 30 per cent, owed tlieii' iulment.s to 
under-feeding. (Jut of 1,200 children c.x;imined in 
Edinburgh and Abeidecn, 29 '83 and 9 per cent, 
respectively were badly nourished. In Edinlntrgh, 
18‘5 had diseased glands, 52‘54 had something wrong 
aliout the throat oi' iio.se. Sir John Corst described 
tliese reports as “ thp most a])palling he laid ever read.” 

The hearing of the cited fact.s on the training of 
the race and on national eliiciency i.s obvious. “ (food 
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food,” as a rising statesman recently declared, “ must 
be tlie foundation of physical training.” It is not only 
the heavy child mortality, but the genenjl weakening 
of the men and women wdio ha\^ survived the infantile 

• dfsease’s in.^eparable from neglect, that must urge us 
to refofm, as a natioif. Public and private care will 
make abler citizens for the stress of the coming time. 

In a paper' read last* i\Iay before^ the Childhood 

• Society, Dr. Shuttleworth said that the restriction of 
the marriage of the \infit is of prime importance, 
but a difficult prol)lem ; ante-rtatal care is desirable ; 
maternal nursing instead of. l)ottle-feediiig a duty 
wherever prat^ticable ; that .school methods should be 
biaaight into harmony with jihysiological principles ; 
that g]'(j\ving cUihlrcn should be, protecte’d from over- 
.strain, mental or })hysienl, and f'onditions of life 
rendered as favourable as possil)Ie by sanitary homes, 
sanitary schools, etc., and, where needful, by sup- 
ple ing nutriment. 

It is a curious condition to which a semi-rational 
puogre.ss ha.s brought U'^. that most ])areuts are untitted 
to bring up their children, so that either a full course 
of State teathing. oi' even, in many casc."^, the romovtd 
of vomig chihlren from their control, becomes necos- 
saiy for tlie saving of life. It comes to this, that if 
the children of cr(.)wded areas were left to the nature 
of tlieir parents, they would mostlx' not surx'ive. 
The environment, to give them a good chance, 
must be sensil)ly artificial, or else more like that 
•of primitive tribes, whose instinlits guided them to 
survival. 
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“ Protection of infant life,” in the opinion of a 
qualified man, Dr. Helyack,^ is essential to national 
prosperity.” , 

“We have to facet .g’loomy facts ; tlie birth-rate is 
|teadily falling; tlie infant death-rate is ,e.xeessive1y 
high ; and we are breeding at an alarming rafe those 
who, from weakness of body or mind, are unfitted to 
play a useful part in *the upbuilding of the State. ’ 
The births Tregistered in* 1900 were [then] at the 
lowest rate on record. The <leath-rate ol infants 
ranged from 79 in liutlandshire and 91 in Dorset- 
shire, to 178 in Stafi'ot’dshire, 179 in the East Riding, 
180 in Lanca.shire, and.2;)G in Preston. Even tho.se 
towns with the lowest rates are very mi^ch worse than 
the <;ountie.s wftli Icnv rates. • 

“ The addiction of ^vonlen to haUts of excessive 
alcoholic indulgence ha.s become a matter for national 
concern. In very many way.s aleoholk lialat.s in tlie 
parents, and particularly in the mother, are particu- 
larly prejudicial to liealthy infant development.” 

In the discussion wddcli followed, Miss Zannetti 
stated that parent.s gave their children beer, bacon, 
potatoes, and (dieese, instead of milk, and were also 
fond of dosing them with opium. Mr. Wcthersole 
cited tlie case of Munich, where the death-rate'.among 
breast-fed was 1.5, against 85 among bottle-fed chil- 
dren. During the cotton famine, and during the siege 
of Paris, there was a great saving of infant life owing 
to the necessity of natural feeding. 

In Berlin, in 1891, according to Dr. IjCgge,'’ M.D., 
D.P.II., the percentage of deaths among breast-fed 
infants waxs 18 '46, arnong animal-milk fed, 47‘77*, and* 
with a mixed diet, 52 ‘37. 
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In a paper read before the Sanitary Institute of 
Great Britain, Pr. Harris, medical officer for Sunderland, 
contended that “ the crreat curse of infantile life seems 
to be the ardent desire of parents and nurses to behold 
their flifants taking solid food.” In his experience, “ a 
•child one month old at death had been fed on Neave^s 
food for three weeks previously ; another liad been 
given suet puddings, potatoes, and ‘ everything the 
same as the parents’; another was fed on raw eggs 
and milk. . . . 'I'cetliing rarely causes death. Per- 
sonally I have never seen a case of which I could 
positively affirm, ‘teething caused this death.’” Ac- 
cording to tlic Registrar-General for Scotland, about 
1880, “if the English mortality were reduced to the 
Scotch standard, 17,000 lives would be saved annually 
in England.” ,ln Scotland, as ^a rule, no spoon food 
was given to a child within nine months of its birth. 
Suffocation — tjiat is, excluding fresh air by covering up 
the child with clothes, etc. — causes over 1,000 deaths 
annually. Ventilation reduced the number of infants 
dying in the Rotunda Hospital at Dublin from 3,000 
to 530. 

In Sir Douglas Galton’s inaugural address to the 
Institute in 1882, he mentioned that in the Northern 
Counties Grphan Asylum, tlie children were singularly 
free, during tlie eighteen years of its existence, from 
children’s di.sorders. Each child had a pint of new 
milk every day. During three months they had 
received weak tea, and only half the previous allow- 
ance of milk ; the number of children who were unwell 
iiK'reased l)eyond what it had been for years, but fell 
again when the pint of milk was restored. 

At the same meeting Miss Yates lamented the 
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disuse of the home-made bread which liad been the 
principal support of the Englisli people for hundreds 
of years. “ The In-ead they have ado})ted is one from 
which a large portion of the tlesli-forming, and nearly 
all the bone- forming, materials have Iteen .extracted*.” 
This is a serious matter for the strength of tlie ‘nation.' 
Professor Church states that in 100 ll>. of white Hour 
there is only half a pound of bone-forming material, 
while 100 lb. -of whole meal (jontains 2 lb. Dr. 
Edward Smith advised that whole meal should Ije used, 
but finely ground ; and Dr. de Chaumont recommended 
the removal of tlie outer siliceous husk of the grain. 

In a letter to the Tunes, the Dean of.Ripon quoted 
Mr. Scliooling a estimate tliat the l)ii’th-rate in England 
has deedined I'-ntli actually and relatively moi’c than in 
trance since 1875, and that the decline has been more 
rapid than in any Euro])oan country. 

In an article in the Independent Review for Novem- 
ber 1900, JMr. Havelock Ellis state.s tliat “ in the United 
Statc.s, in Canada, in Australia, not oidy' is the birth- 
rate of the purely Anglo-Saxon elcment.s of the ])opu- 
lation constantly sinking, luit the other racial elements 
ill the.se lands do not follow’ tlic same tendency,” so 
that the English arc losing, the non-lhiglish gaining, 
in British territory. In fecundity the Russians are 
now’ at the head ; tlie Austrians, c.spccially the Magyars, 
approach theni ; later come Italian.s, hhiglish, and 
French, d’he Germans arc far ahead of the English. 

In a paper by Dr. T. Lister on “Infant Feeding,”” 
he stated that the birth-rate is falling in nearly all 
European countries, and that the fall in England in ■ 
the last twenty-live years was from OS'd to 287. 
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“ One might say that it will not always be a race 
nierely for weatth and armaments, ]>ut eventually for 
life itself.” Every year 1 00,000 children. are born in 
this country to die before twch^; months have passed. 
•It“is not Iqiown yet, to the general public that a very, 
large pftrt of this moi’lality is the result of improper 
and foolish feeding. This mortality from food is 35 
to 4.5 [)er cent, in most of our English tr)wns, without 
counting many cases in wlfich food was' indirectly con- 
¥:erncd. About three-fourths occur in artificially fed 
infants. Of artificially fed infants 80 per cent, suffer 
from disorders of digestion, of hui'sed infants 25 per 
cenr. In France the mortality of breast-fed is 8 per 
cent., of milk-^'ed 20 j)er cent., and of otherwi.^e fed 
infants 41 per cent. In Sweden and ’Norway, where 
nearly all childnen are fed natumlly, the* mortality is 
10 to 13 ; in Lower Bavaria, where artificial feeding is 
general, the rat^ is nearly 50 jicr cent. 

Artificial feeding, projierly and scientifically con- 
trolled, may, however, be made very much safer than 
at present. 

Dr. Variot has during eiglit years distributed 
sterilised milk to over 1500 infants; there was no 
<‘ase of scurvy or rickets among those wliei'e the milk 
was ]ir(j|)erly used. In St. Helens and Battersea the 
milk supplied liy the nuuiici[)alities appears to reduce 
tlie mortality of infants l)y more than one-third. 

The adidteration with preservatives is })articu- 
larly harmful to young children. 

Milk is subject to many sorts of ilangerous con- 
tamination on its way from the cow to the consumer. 
Dr. Klein has shown that the genus of tv'phoid, di])li- 
theria, scarlet fever, and tuberculosis, all grow in milk 
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ill favourable circumstances. Dr. Ernest Hart and 
others traced a large number of lootil epidemics to 
milk. 

Unless milk is kept cold, the increase of its germ 
^.lopulation is almost inexpressible in figures. The? 
systematic cooling of milk, udierever practiced, has 
pres ented a very large amount of disease and mor- 
tality. In present cohditious, milk should lie heated 
to 180 degrees, or boiled before use, but in future we 
may hope for the protection of milk from the moment 
it leaves the cow. Milk is more nutritious without 
boiling or sterilisation'^ and children fed on boiled milk 
shouhl receive 25 per c(?nt. extra. 

Speaking of tuberculosis produced ,by the milk of 
tuberculous eo”»vs, Sir William Broadbent said that 
“ the diseases of bones and joints to which children 
are subject are prolialily also traceable to milk : 
hump - back, hip -joint disease, and .the diseases of 
knees, elbows, etc., wliicli cripple so many children.” 
[Tainted milk does not, of course, account for all such 
cases ; the condition of the homes is a very notable 
cause.] 

Mr. Brittlebank lias stated 2“ “As far as my 
experience takes me, the milk trade is in a filthy 
condition.” The horrible contaminations to which 
milk is subject, the number of risks to the consumer, 
the frequent adulteration, the additions of flavouring 
and colouring matters, and the poorness of quality, 
are far from being commonly realised.” In one bad 
example of milk, Mr. Brittlebank found, after eight 
hours, a proportion of about 124,000,000 bacteria to 
the cubic eentimetde. Mr. J. S. Lloyd, of Sheffield, 
remarked that in some country places the cowsheds 
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were “ simply abominable,” and other members of the 
Institute were of the same opinion. 

Dr. Harvey Hilliard, who has given much attention 
to this subject, considers that -.“the vitality and the 
'^future of fclie nation depend on the health and vigouv 
of the infants of to-day?’’'' . . . The source of an infant’s 
health and strength is, of course, the nourishment with 
which it is provided ; the future of succeeding gemma- 
tions depends, therefore, on the food of the Imbies of 
'the present day. 

Milk carefully adapted to the cliild is tlie one satis- 
factory food for a young infant. Rich and highly 
nutritious food may Ite given, }’et the intant will starve, 
owing to its ’.nability to digest it. Human milk is 
the best, but wlien' this is not availaide, cow’s milk, 
obtained from only tlic most carefully guarded dairies 
and cowsheds, should Ije used, with every possible pre- 
caution againstxthc numerous sources of mischief which 
may infect or s])oil it between the cowshed and the 
nursery. “ Few peojile realise the amount of dirt that 
gets into the milk.” 'I’he milk should be filtered through 
several layers of sterilised gauze, and cooled before its 
despatch to market. The bottle and its temperature 
should be objects of constant attention. Generally, 
the strengtli of the milk should be ijrnduallv increased, 
for healthy children, u[) to about the ninth or tentli 
month, when whole milk may l)e given. 

“ People who have worked among the ])oor and ha^'c 
treated babies dying of inanition know that the answer 
to the question, ‘ And what do you feed the l>aby on ? ’ 
will probably be, that the baby has whatever they have 
themselves — sometimes beer included ! Is it surpris- 
ing, then, that out of 1,000 infants born in these crowded 
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areas 393 die in their first vear ; and is it other than to 
be expected that those who do survive are ill-developed, 
shallow-chested, puny and unfit specitnens to be allowed 
to carry on the race ? ^Is it a wonder tliat our asylums 
and hospitals for consumption arc overci;owded, a1id‘ 
our other charitable institutions for the halt, the lame, 
and the blind filled to overflowing, or that so many are 
‘ l)orn t ired ’ ? . . . An enormous amount of good 
can be done by the establisiiment of municipal creches 
in crowded areas.” 

Dr. Thomas I). Lister, assistant physician to the 
Royal Waterloo Hospital for Children and Women, 
etc., has given his testimony,’’ that,; he has come 
to the conviction that “ the nee^.l for infants’ milk 
dejiots exists in overy centre of* higli infantile 
mortality.” 

Miss IMarion Elliston, in a recent article, deplores 
tlie carele.<s extravagance of the poor towards their 
children. “There are so many of those marasmic 
babies — not starved by liaving no food, luit by being 
fed on food whicli does not feed them,- — cold cabbage, 
sardines, (diecse, tea, beer, and all kinds of mixtui'cs. 
Wlien the mothers luring them to us like this, and 
when the doetor asks what the child lias been'.fed on, 
they say, mexst indignantly and reproachfully, ‘.Just 
whatever we have ourselves, sir.’ ” Similar experience 
is very common among the poor, and forms a tremen- 
dous imjicachment of our wliole intelligence and i:>ur 
whole educational routine as a nation. “ In raanv dis- 

j 

tricts it is quite impossible for poor mothers to obtain 
a supply of milk that is pure and always the i?ame.’* 
This is infamous, and infamous, too, is the fact that in 
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most towns the milk sold is poor, adulterated, preser- 
vatived, dirty, and dano-erous. 

In Foverty : A Study of Town Lfe, Mr. Rowntrce 
describes the children as very frequently underfed, 
hu-gely owing k) the adulteration of milk and the bad; 
quality of the bread. 

Profes.sor .Vtwatci-, of tlui United States Department 
of Agriculture, among many other interesting state- 
ments in the Year- Book of 1901, writes that the 
liygicnic economy re([uires tliat tin; lV)od shall not only 
meet the |)liy.siologi(-al demands in I'espcct to the 
(|uantities of nutriment and energy, Imt also that it 
slndl be fitted to the digestive powers and other 
physiological peeidiarities of the n.sers ; this is especially 
important for insalids and }‘oung children. So we may 
observe for ourfselves, both tlie childi-en of the poor, 
who are underfed, and the boys at some ]mi)lic schools, 
who arc overfod witli tle.sh three time.s a dav, are 
unhealthy. 

ddie medicid. officer for Southwark eomsiders that 
about 50 pel' cent, of the deaths of infants there arc 
due to ini[troper feeding, d’he deatlis under one year 
have a^'eraged one-c] uarf ei- of t lie ti »tal mortality. I land- 
sheets have ))eeii prepared, and these arc now left at 
the houses of the poor b\' lady in.speetors. In 1900 tlie 
mortality was 192, in 1901 it was 1(!8, and in 1902 it 
wa.s ltd). Of the total mortality, about one in ex’ery 
seven deaths is din^ to eo7isuni|)tion. 

Sir James ( ‘rieliton-Krowne lias wi'ittcn : “Could 
a generous and wliolesomc dietary' be provided foi; all 
the children of the jioor, one-half of the disease, jiauper- 
isra, and crime that now burden the country would have 
disappeared by the ne.vt generation.’' 
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Dr. Kerr, medical officer of the London School 
Board, is of opinion that there is ito room for the 
further deterioration of London children, else Iiondon 
will, by the end of the twentieth century, be peopled 
by neurotic weakdings. . 

“ ]\Ir. Charles Booth and Mr. Rowntrec have 
shown that we liave about 30 per cent, of our popula- 
tion (of cities) receiving 25 per cent, less food than 
is proved scientifically to be needed for physical 
efficiency.” [The results iittainetl by these investi-* 
gators are open to criticism, which detracts somewhat 
from tlieir significance. Mrs. Bosanquet, Mr. Loch, 
and others have contributed interesting papers putting 
the earnings and nutriment of the poorest class higher 
than the York" estimate. Kurther, scientific proof is 
forthcoming that the* minimum of nutriment per liead 
required is coiisideral)ly less than has Ijeen hitherto 
stated in treatises on the subject] ' In York, 51’G 
of the poorest children, 18 '8 of the middle, and 11 ‘4 
of the l)est fed, were “ l)ad ” in physical condition. 
The weight of the poorest was 1 1 11). less than the 
average, the height 3|- in. le.ss. Of Jewish children, 
17 percent, were rickety; of Gentile, 45. Of Jewish 
children, 27 had l)ad teeth ; of Gentile, 51. The 
Jewish girls were much taller and heavier than the 
Gentile. The Jewish mother studies the diet of her 
children, giving milk, eggs, whole meal, butter, oil, 
fish, etc. 

Compare this with the common dietary of our 
poor — the extravagant unwholesomeness, — and the 
<lifFercnces between Jewish and English growth are 
4iccouuted for. Bread, butter, and tea, with a little 
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bacon, fried fish, or bestial entrails, are quite in- 
sufficient ; the bread, which migljt go a long way in 
supporting life, is defective in quality, deprived of 
some of the most useful constituents of the grain. 

“ Tt has been estimated that about ten millions 
of people in the United Kingdom are underfed.”** 
But, if they are underfed, it is not so much from 
])Overty, as from ignorance and tlie wrong clioice of 
foods. The wasteful expenditure, even of the poorest, 
is deplorable. 

• On the other hand, we have the strongest medical 
testimony of the prevalence ^qf pygy In Dr. 

Bell’s opinion, “ there are mere deaths and greater 
bodilv suffering due to overfeeding than to all the 
diseases put together.”*® Similarly, Dr. Boliertson 
Wallace declares**® that a vastl}’' greater numljer of 
persons in the Empire die of over-eating than of 
starvation. Inlia must be excluded, I think, from 
this estimate. Wliole masses of men, he says, suffer 
from perfectly avoidable disorders, which could be 
prevented or cured by temj>erance in diet. Among 
these disorders he names gout and so-called rlieuma- 
tism, poisoning of the nervous system, eczema, kidney 
and pulmonary troubles, many cases of bronchitis 
and plelirisy. 

Dyspepsia, says Lord Avebury, is due, in nine 
cases out of ten, to too much food, too little exercise. 

More than half the disease that embitters life. Sir 
Henry Tliompson concluded, is due to avoidable errors 
in diet. 

Dr. Combe’s observation deserves more general 
appreciation than it receives : “ Health is moie 

frecjuently undermined by the gradual operation of 
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constant, though unperceived, causes, than by any 
great and marked exposures of an accidental kind.” 

It is (pvite clear that only a small juinority have 
any proper knowledge, of elementary facts in^ pliysi- 
,ology and in hygiene, especially in relation to the 
feeding, not only of their chihlren, but of themselves. 

Great Britain ha.s rapidly increased in riches. 
Since 1872 the population has increased nearly one- 
third ; pauperism has diminished one-lialf ; and the 
home and foreign trade has more than doubled in 
volume, and is at least two aaid a half times as pro- 
fitable. The earnings of the people have increased 
from £34 to £43 per head ; the purchasing power 
from 34 to G4 })er head, compared wit^i 1872. [Thi.s 
was, however, a year of high jiricc's.] The purchasing 
power is, roughly, oi.e-third greater tiian it was forty 
years ago.'^ 

Yet the iiK.rcase which might have l)een expected 
in the liealth .and strengtli of the peo[)lc is not found 
to have taken jdace. Gn the contraiy, in some large 
divisions of the country, and, in some respects, in 
tlie country a.s a whole, the condition has changed 
mucli for the worse. The causes of deterioration, <.)r 
of fiilui’e to imj)rove, are maiidy three — ( ijtjridanism, 
with all that it irnplie.s ; exce.ssive or impro[)er food ; 
and alcoholism. Education ha,s not lieeii of the kind 
to counteract adequately the <tvil influence at work. 

A stati.stical analy.sis by Mr. Franci.s Gallon"' of 
the details of one thousand town familie.s and one 
thousand c<.)urttry families, selected from the town of 
Coventry and the gdj.acent rural pftpulation, showed 
that the town population supplied to the next gener- 
ation only three-quarters of the number of adults 
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supplied by the equally numerous country population, 
Hnd that in two generations the adult grandchildren 
of artisan townsfolk were little more than half as 
numerous as those of labouring people who lived in 
iiealthy country districts. In large, closely built 
centres of population the ratio would probably be 
increased considerably against the town population ; 
and Coventry is l>y no nieans one of the worst of 
wliat may be (jailed congested areas. 

,, Dr. Moi’gan’s pa})er on “ The Deterioration of Races 
in Great Cities ” showed that of the adult population 
of London 53 per cent., of Birmingham 49 per cent., 
of Manchester 50 per cent., and of Liverpool 02 per 
cent., were ini.migrants from the country settled in 
the town. 

It follows tiiat the deterioration of (piality, and 
tlie decline in the birth-rate, closely succeeds the 
immigration to downs. 

The Germans in large towns appear to be similarly 
degenerating."^ Duly 54 per cent, of tlie young men 
called up for army servic.e ai'e found physically fit. 
Heart disease has “ increa.sed by 300 per cent.” Dr. 
Archer has given the following as tlie causes of de- 
terioration : — Excessive indulgence in alcoholic drinks 
at an early age, the necessity for boys to work beyond 
their powers in tlie lower classes, and systematic in- 
sufficiency of nourishment, d'he fitness of the Berlin 
people for military service has fallen continuously and 
seriously since 1893 from 43 '39 per cent, to 31 '74 per 
cent, in 1899, and 32 in 1900. In the province qf 
Brandenburg, outside Berlin, the proportions \cere 
53‘04 in 1896, 53'51 in 1900; in agricultural East 
Prussia, 66'49 in 1896, 66’27 in 1900. 
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In France, as in England, alcnholisin has increased 
witli iiK'reased riclies, and is considered to be nov’’ 
most alarniing.-' Consumption, wliich ought to dimin- 
ish with more abundant food, has also increased. It 
kills about 150,000 every ye<ir ; in I'.'tris, in the 
poorest (piarter, nearly 11 per 1000 die every year ; 
in the richest (piai’tcr I in 1000.“ In Paris 141) per 
1000 live in unhealtliy dweiJings ; jter 1000 in 

dwellings liadly overcrowded. Consunijttion is sadly 
prevalent in the army: '‘Our young recruits.” says 
one authority, ‘‘are r,ho ntost robust of our )»opu]a- 
tion : their food i.s good and almndant, their liarraeks 
are roomy, they pa.s.s a great part of their time in the 
open air ; yet, in tin; Prench army, tlie })eri’entage of 
deatlis from .eonsumption is eleveii times greater than 
it is in civil life.” Professional alhl'ctes. lie .--ays, are 
jieculiarly liable to consumption. ISo dou)»t, dirty 
habits account for a very l;irge propoj'lion of the 
mortality in these cias,se.s, and alcoliolism, contagious 
di.sease, etc., have their share, but tlic- numiter of the 
young, strong, and well-nourished who arc attacked 
is, in any case, remai-kable. 

Professor Jordan, in a recent article, has insisted 
on tlie fact that “all great cities are destroN’crs of 
life,” and has related liow the most intelligent and 
amltitious of tlie French |)ea.santry yearn to seek a. 
fortune in Paris, there, in many ca.ses. to fall into 
various miseries, and end in absinthe and the Morgue. 
The .survival of tlie fittest is, he .say.s, the primal cause 
of race progress, the survival of the. uniittest the 
primary cause f>f the downfall of nations; but “the 
child is frec-liorn,” and “almost everything can be 
accomplished by time and patience.” 
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I think lie is riglit in this opinion, which is held 
by many other physiologists, and believe that, in the 
future, the primacy of the world will belong to those 
^rjijics wliich are most temperate and whicli are well 
disti'ilm,ted* on the Ifusid or in open cities, sensibly 
educated, and reasonaldy uiiaggressive. There are, 
however, times which are critical and decisive. 

The survival of the unlit, and the rapid decline 
or extiiuition of the Fit, have reached threatening pro- 
portions in (Jreat Britain and Nortli America. The 
strain of modern life tells mainly on the best, and 
these liest are continually lieing sacrificed and replace*! 
by fresh coiners. Indoor occupations instead of out- 
door, excessivc’stimidants, narcotics, comjietition, worrv. 
and the alisence of rest and ipiiet conten>plarion, have 
wrought liavoc with the human •constitution. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis, in hi.'^ book on The JJistribii- 
tion of Jiritish disniisse.s l.ondon as a locality 

from which men of great distirictioii aiul ability arise. 
“ Loudon as a. hirthplace has been ignored altogetlier. 
When the facts are avaihdde, it is nearly always found 
that the [larcnts had migrate'l to London ; we may 
rea.'sonably assimie that this is jirobaldy the ease when 
the facts a,re not available. It very rarely occurs that 
one grandparent belonged to London. If this lie 
true of London, something of tlie .same sort mu.st 
liajipen in otlier large urlian communities. And tin' 
ill elfects must be immeasurahly more fa.r-re;icliing 
than the mere extiiietion of great men ; tiie}' must 
include the enfeeliling of the powers of llie mass of 
men and women within tlieir lionlvts. Vet the eiiies 

t 9 

are composed of the best stock of the eountry. From 
nearly tdl parts of Jinglaud, stiys .Mr. Hidm- iraggard, 
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ill his valuable book on Tiural England, the abler 
labourers and younu; men of various classes leav'e tht 
country and settle in the towns. “ The intelligent 
leave the land.” • » 

Dr. If. Campbell, who 1ms deeply studied the 
subject ill conuection witli the causation of disease, 
goes so tar as to say'*" that in the poorer classes the 
family never josses lieyoiKl the tliird generation of 
slum liorn and bred. If you get a tliird generation 
at all, it is ill-formed, and “on tlie high road to racial 
extinction.” The .se:fi of late is stamped upon the 
true Londoners, and they arc “ a jiainfully deteri- 
orated type of humtinity.” The environment is 
“ totally diffciient from that in, which the human 
race was evolveil.” 

If we think of it.* the situation is hardly a. jiossible 
one for the production of a healthy liody or mind. 
The crowded room, the filthy street, the jioor and 
adulterated milk, tlie devitalised air, the unlovel}' 
sights and sounds, the cureless or di.ssijiated or ill- 
instructed parents, the absence of almost everything 
that is beautiful and wholesome in nature for the 
building of the child, — the.se cannot allow a sturdy 
growth. 

“It is jirobalile,” .says Dr. ("ampbell, “.that all 
occupations which neee.ssitate prolonged confinement 
from a tender age ujnvards arc necessarily fatal, and 
eertainly all those are which prevent the cnjoynient 
of fresh air and proper bodily exercise fi'om time to 
time.” 

The necessity .‘of fresh air we may take .as an 
axiom, settled and incontrovcrtil)le. It is a food of 
the body wliieh cannot be dis|>en,seil with, and much 
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more, for it carries off carbon from the lungs, and in 
^loing so creates beat. Yet it remains unappreciated 
with the mass of our cleraentary-oducated people. 

The conclusion must be that the close-built stniets 
•of a big t(.iwn are totally unfit- for the i-ight develop- 
ment of (ihildren, ancF that, for their sake and for 
racial health, country surroundings or roomy towns 
with garden spaces for every house are indispensable. 

But it does not follow that c<.)nditions in the 
,(a^untry will an)diow be fit or tolcralde for the up- 
bringing of a strong people. Overcrowding in some 
[)arts of ruT?al hlngland is equal ‘to that of si^me of tlie 
worst slums, and insanitary cottages, with a bad 
water-supply, are ipiite commdn. In most parts the 
young marrieil labowier has great difficulty in ol/tainiug 
a (.'ottage at all, owing to the fact tliat the land is 
<lc\-oted to game or pa,sture ; moreo\'er, tlie (‘ost of 
building and the smiscless e.xotic bye-laws are pi-o- 
liil)itivc of prohtalile cottage-building. The custom is 
to l)uild a labourer's cottage rather for chai-ity than 
])rofit, and most disastrous it is. Evei-y small house 
built for the labourer bc.comes a ta.\ instead of a source 
of income, as it ought to be, for the landlord. The rent 
of a c.ottage and. the labourer’s wages are both too low. 
I.Tsuallv the landlord l)uilds a, few- show cottages and 
no more, 'riie cmistruction of small houses should l>e 
as cheap as [)Ossil.ilc. In many (-ases tlie matt'rials 
might lie ]u‘OA’ided, with which the labourer might 
Imild his own dwelling, as in Ireland, and a paying 
rent ought to lie charged for the house witli, say, half 
an acre or an acre attached to it. 

.Both in Frama.' and in Eftgland the evil of 
alcoholism decimates the rural population. The 
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{teasfuit pr(>i)rietoi\s of France are at least as fatally 
subject to this weakness as the depeiideiit labourer;? 
of our own ,cc)untrv. 

The diet ipiostiou is worthy of the attention of all 
patriotic citizens on account (jf alcohol ailoiie. The 
Western nations may some day“ find that, in order to 
conteml with risinn- powers in the Far I'jast, it will be 
necessary to cultivate' the soltriety and intcllic’cnce 
wliich contril)ute st) conspicuously to tlie sin.-cess of a 
nation under arms, 'fhe pros|)ect for Furo|)e in tliis 
respect alone i^; sulliciently e-j'uv,; to justify the calling 
ot an 1 nterjiat .1 iiiid ('ohgrcss to promote the ema]ici])a.- 
tion ot tile cst from the ever ■increasing 0])])ression 
of intemperiuice. 

Lord Sh.afreSbury, who for .about fifty years acted 

.as u (Commissioner in Lun.acv, stated • before a Select 

♦ *• 

(.'omiiiittee in ts.jO his oj.inion tliat h.alf the lunatics 
in Fnglish .asylums were then! througli drink. Later, 
in 1877. he .stated to a, F;irliament:iry (Jonimission that 
he believed intemperance to be the cause of fully two- 
thi);!s of the insanit}- that prevailed eitlu'r in drunkards 
tlieniselvt's or in their (-hildren. Tliat estimate was 
jiroiudily too liigh. 

A great ilcid of e.xpiert evidence gives something 
lietween one-tlnrd and a half as the jiroportion who 
Inix'C been nmde insani' by ah:ohohc, h.abits in Enrope ; 
fiut it must lie rememlH'red that the aruaestriil infiu- 
enc'c c.annot be traced in many additiomd cases whicli 
indirectly follow tlie abuse. 

It is well known tliat the children of drunkards are 
otceii weak mimled, imliecile, or diseased. V'cry many 
are weak in will, dehcient in healthy lilood and tissue ; 
Aery many are born without the jiroper stamina or 
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capacity, and go to swell the degraded multitudes of 
congested towns. 1 remember wliat I suppo.se may be 
a typical case : the parents were fairly intelligent, but 
both dfunkards ; the children were all imbecile. 

* I have *kept a very insulHcient record of reporte4 
ci'imes due to drink for three weeks, and thi.s showed 
a number of most atrocious murders and assaults, often 
on the same day, besides many suicides. To murder 
wih' or children after being on tlie drink is ([uite an 
tu’dinary tiling, and the horrililc neglect, often fatal, 
of children by druidcen mothers is too common to 
notice. 

As to crime resulting from alcoholic drink, the 
testimonv of iudges is aliundant and conclu.sive. Mr. 
Justice Hawkins statcal in J877 tliat 75 per cent, was 

due to drink. Mr. Justice Denman had oh one occasion 

# 

to try tliirt\"-si.x: prisoners charged with offences of 
violence, of which six were murder: all tliese were 
(I i rec't I y attri 1 )ut al »!<* to lie juoi*. l>a roii I tiulrl leston 
fViiiiul almost all of forty-four cases due to excess ; Baron 
.Dowse toiiiid drink at the hottom of almost (>very 
(U'ime ; Sliei'itf Hmitli, of Dundee, found it to cause 
most of tlu* miserv and nine-tenths of the crime amoim 
the poor ; Mr. Horsley, the prison cliaplain, declared 
tli;i.t if •drinking customs were to cease all the metro- 
politan jtrisons exec])t rentonville might be closed ; 
Lord Chief-rl ustice Coleridge said that if we could 
make England sober we migiit shut np nine-tenth.s of 
tlie prisons. Mr. Chamberlain, on 1st January 1871, 
said that fmt for the drink “ we should .see our taxes 
reduced b\' millions sterling,” and “our jails and 
workliouses empty,” wdiile more lives would be saved 
in a year than were destroyed in a ceiituiy. Sir 
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William Harcourt asserted that “ strong drink lies 
at the root of all the crime, and more deeply than any 
other cause aifects the happiness and well-being of the 
people.’’ Mr. Gladstone described the evils of alcoholic 
Jhjuor as exceeding all the evils of war, pes'tilence, and' 
hiniine. 

Clearly this branch alone of the diet (juestion is not 
a trivial atfair. 

What a grand addition to the resourt-es and trade 
of the country woidd be the .£140,000,000 now worse 
than wasted every year ! What an increase of hotise- 
room, furniture, comforts, industrial and agricultural 
prosperity would result ! and what an increase of 
physical and mental efticiency, again resulting in 
augmented prosperity ! 

The actual amount spent on intoxicating liquors in 
the United Kingdom i)i 1903 is given in the appeinled 
table,"' but f<n’ purposes of comparison of national gain 
and loss a deduction of thirty or forty millions must 
lie made for the propoi-tion of the amount jiaid foi‘ 
taxation, liceiuxvs, etc. Of course a, much larger sum 
might, on the other hand, be added for loss of health. 
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week, on liquor. Excluding women, children, and 
{ibstainers, the ‘drinkers spend £ 7 , 9.s. 8d. per head. 
A grown up family of five, all alcohol drinlcers, spends 
£89, 8.^. 4d. per annum. The pure alcohol consumed 
*i.s about 89t, 640,51 9 gallons. The total liquor bill foi; 
1903 was £174,445,271. This amount is larger than 
the whole income of all our railways for passengers 
and goods, the whole cost of* our pulilic education, 
including the universities, and the whole income of all 
clergy and ministers together. It is equal to the 
whole rental of ;dl the ordinary dwellings of artisans 
and labourers in town and country. 

The Rcjiort of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Physical l)eterioratio7i shows tliat the late Inspector- 
General of Recruiting and the Director-General of the 
Army Medical •Department attributed the alarming 
figures, wliich have been largely quoted in the press 
as showing physical deterioration, rather to the inferior 
class of men now drawn to the I’ccruiting centres than 
to any widesj>rcad falling olT in physi(|ue. 

They reported furtlicr to the following effect : — 
Factory children of factory parents compare unfavour- 
ably with others, and the rate of mortality, especially 
of infants, is unduly higli in factory districts. 

The* urban po]iu]ation is now 77 ])er cent, of the 
whole ; fifty years ago it was just o^•cr 50 per cent. 
But “ urban ” merely signifies districts with an urban 
organisation, and includes many small towns which are 
as liealthy as rural districts. 

Of all the agencies to produce tlie survival of the 
fittest, disease is the worst, for the injury to those that 
survive is so gresit that all mea.s'Ures which combat 
disease tend to improve the race. 
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Urbanisation has been attended by three evil con- 
sequences considei'cd in the report — pollution of the 
air, overcrowding, and l)ad conditions of employment. 

Ac-eording to Dr. Eicldiol/ the children fre(|]ienting 
.the poorer scliools of L’oi\don and the large towns show' 
" a nio.st serious condition of attairs, calling for amelior- 
ative and arrestive measures, the most impressive 
features being the apathy of parents as j’egards tlie 
school, tlie lack of j)arental care of children, the poor 
physiipie, power of endurance, and educational attain,- 
ments ot the children.” In the better town districts 
there are schools frequented by children erjual or 
superior in physi<jue ^ and attainments to connti-y 
cliildren. There i.s reason “to anticipate, rapid amelior- 
ation of physique so soon as imyirovemeut occurs in 
extcTiial conditions, — parti<adarly as regards food, 
clothing, overcrowding, chaudiness, drunkenness, aixl 
the s])read of common ]trac-tical knowledge of lionui 
maMagement.” 

The ra])id falling off in [ihysi<]ne of girls going from 
school to work is accounted for bv the conditions 
under which tiiey work, rest, and feed. 

“ Lunacy, ” a,t'cording to evidence, “ increases with 
the rise ot wages ami the greater spending ])ower of 
the operative.- class ; a falling wage rate is associated 
with a, decrease of (li'unkenness, crime, and lunacy.” 

The (Jommittt-e think that, with a view of setting 
a term to tlie immense evils of overcrowding and 
consequent degeneration, after a given date the local 
authority should notify tliat no one-roomed, two- 
roomed, or three-roomed tenements would be allowed 
to contain more titan two, four, or six [grown' up ?J 
persons resjiectively. 
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A system of “zones” or “lungs,” consisting of 
nnbuilt-on spact'js about towns, is recommended, and 
aii'-ways of sutticient l)readt}i, ax'enues, t<>wards the 
C(‘,ntre pf hu-ge towns. 

* “ The ck)se c,onne(;tion ])etwc(m a craving for drink, 

and ))ad housing, laid IVaaling, ami polluted and de- 
pressing atmosphere, long liou)-s of work, ... is too 
self-evident to need demonstration.” 

Dr. Scott ]»uts alcoliol first among tlie “ infiucnce.s 
tjiat retard im])rovement.” Mrs. Mackenzie exyiressed 
tlic general vi(nv, when .she .'<a,id that if tlie drink 
question were removed tliree-fourth.s of tlie dilHculty, 
and the ytovorty and degradat ion altogi'tlier, woidd go 
along ivith it. “ Peujdc who have not enough food 
turn to driidv to satiS'fy their cravings.”* 

Over-drinking and <lrunkenne.ss among women was 
found to be certainly increasing, with conse((uence.s 
“ extremely |)rejudicial ” to tln^ oHspring. lahjiior clubs 
ar(! common among girls at the |K«tteries and in factorie.^. 

Dr. Ecclcs stated that “ if the motlicr as well as the 
fathm' is givam to ilrink, the |)rogeny will deteriorate 
in every way, and tlie fiituie of the race is imperilled.” 

From certain insurance tables, it appears that of 
01, 215 mmi between and 05, 1000 die in one year, 
but of 01,215 yniblicans. 1042 die in one year, wiiile 
of llechabite abstainers, onlv 500 dii'. The greater 
\ italiLy of the tenijierate is sliown by the fact that out 
of 100,000 jiersons of the general po|mlation, 44,000 
would reacli the age of 70, but of ab.'.,raineis over 
55,000. 

In .summing up the inlluences of alcohol i.sm, Dr. 
Rober’t Jones state.s : “Alcohol [lerverts tin* moral 
nature, affect.s the judgment, and impairs the memory ; 
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it, moreover, especially affects the mental system, and 
creates an enormous loss to the community througli 
destroying .tlie productiveness of the skilled craftsman.” 

“ Forty-two per cent, of all periodic inebriates 
/relate a histoi'v of either drink, insanity, <or epilepsy* 
in their ancestors.” 


Food. — As regards food proper, the t'ommittee 
noted a striking consensus 'of opinion as to the effects 
of the character and amount of foods in determining 
pliysique, jind thi.^ factor was acknowledged by every 
witness to be prominent among the causes to which 
degenerative tendencies might be assigned. 

In former times, said Dr. Purdon, children lived on 
oatmeal and buttermilk and potatoes, but the town 
children now live on tea, white bread, and jam. 
Similarly Dr. Robert Hutchison, who has great know- 
ledge of the subject, said, “ If I were asked to state the 
chief fault in tlie diet of the working cla.sses of this 
country, I should say it is the excessive use of tea and 
lu'cad.” The money spent on tea, might with much 
greater 'profit be spent on other things. And it pro- 
duces much amcmia and neurosis. Dr. Hutchison 
would like to see porridge and milk in tlie place of 
bread .and jam. The Bishop of Ross said the Irish 
peasantry have come to regard liread and tea as a 
higher and bettei" class of food tlian pota,t(jes or 
porridge and milk, and “this mistaken idea grows more 
obdurate every day.” 

Evidence from .Manchester states that a fi'uitful 
and little suspected cause of deterioration lies in the 
habit of tea-drinkrhg at breakfast and other tiiiies in 
the factories and foundries. A strong mixture or stew 
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of tea is drunk four or five times a day by hundreds of 
young people, causing varicocele and other serious evils. 
Tlie cliief recruiting officer in Manchester rejected a 
very large number of young men on account of ailments 
due to tea-drinking. 

O t 

Dr. Hawkes found in Finsbury that the women and 
girls drank tliree or four jiints of tea poison in tlie day, 
and their solid meals often consisted of pickles and 
vinegar. An enormous amount of dyspepsia is thus 
yet up, often finally leading to alcoholism for relief. 
Many stint themselves terrildy in order to afford more 
expense in personal adornment. 

Tinned food has to a very large extent replaced 
fresh, and is even largely consumetl in the country, 
where milk and fruit? ought to be available. 

The (picstion of infant feeding is dealt with, and to 
the same intent as we have alrea'ly noticed. The 
Committee are informed by the liigliest authorit}', that 
modified cov-’s milk is by far the liest alternative to 
breast feeding. (.)f the cause of the loss of breast-milk 
in highly civilised people, “ the medi(‘al profession arc 
in ignorance.” Even in Ireland suckling “ is fast 
dving out.” In both English and Irish country dis- 
tricts, however, it is still not uncommon. Tinned milk 
as a substitute is condemned, oil accoinit of its expen- 
siveness and the way in which it is used, l)ut not if used 
with proper understanding. At Liverpot)!, for every 
death Irom diarrhcea among breast-fed, there were 22 
among infants fed artificially. 

Farms from which milk is sent to towns are often 
exceedingly filthy, and when it reaches the consumer it 
i.s badly contaminated. The cows Jire most filthy when 
milked, the milkers arc dirty, their N'cssels are dirty. 
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The cowsheds are in many eases badly ventilated and 
drained, and are overcrowded, [n one London district, 
52 per cent of the milk sliops Avere found to have one 
or more .sanitary defects, and 73 per cent, of the milk 
.A’endors failed to keep their milk proteeded from dust. 
Of 25 milks examined in h’insbury in 1903, 32 per cent, 
contained ])us, and 40 ])er cent, contained dirt. 

.Milk on leaA'ijig tlie cow should at once 1)C reduced 
to 40 degrees, ke})t cool, and transmitted straiglit to 
the consumer, who sluudd be instructed hoAv to kec^) 
it in a safe <'ondition. 

A 

'■ Food,” .said Dr. Ixichholz, “ is the point about 
whicli tnrn.s the whole probhun of liegeneixK'y.” 

He estimates tlic number of underfed children in 
the London .schools ;it 122.000.” .At om* school he 
coitsiderod thal 90. [)cr c(>nt. were nimble to work 
properly owing to uuderfeeding. Other important 
witnes.ses giA'c the [iropoitiou at much le.s.s. 

. Mr. Dolamore, cii belmlf of the Britisli Dental 
.Assdcial ion, c.x[ircs.sed him.^elf :is IraA'ing no <loubt th.at 
bad [I'Cth are .a c<)udition of the fci'.diug that a<a'om- 
)iauie.s high ciA'ili.satiiui. I’hcre is no gi'ound, howcAcr, 
apjjarcutly fui" as.sociatiug ticntal degeucr;ic.v nece.ssarily 
Avitli ]jrogi;c.s.si\ c jdiysical dcg(‘n(.u’ation, and the richer 
cia.s.sc.s in rc.sjU'ct of teeth an; among the worst. 

In the (i))iiiiou of the Director^ Jencral of the 
-Army M<M]ical .Service, “were all clas.ses of the 
(amimunit V able io provide their offspring Avith am|>le 
food and air-.space, a, liealthy race woidd be jiroduced.” 

The Cominittce recommend national in.strnction 
in scJiools on the care of health, ineJudin"' the demon- 

/ . . ' -ir ' 

■stration of the piiy.sical eviLs caused by alcoholic 
drinking. 'I'he report de.serve.s the most careful .study. 
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Much as some of us may vvisli to dismiss the 
subject of food' from discussion (and I agree with 
these), we cannot but recognise that in the present 
state o1^ the world wrong habits of eating and drinking 
are responsible for an immense dissemination of pain, 
in a great variety of diseases ; a very large iiua'case 
in afflictions of the nerves, the internal organs, and 
the brain ; a mass of prevenfible poverty, misery, 
and crime ; and a very general atiserK'e of that con- 
<Ution of aljonnding vitality wliieh constitutes a cliief 
element in lia|)])incss. 

It is one tiling to care little altout food and drink, 
in the sense of lieing satisfied with sinpile fare of a 
wholesome sort ; it is anotlier tiring to lie careless as 
to the elfccts of various unnatural foods on the liody 
and on the liigli ([luilities of a race, to lie apathetic 
to tlie awful human sutfeiangs eau.'^ed liy unlit articles 
of consumption. a,nd to tolerate, jiuri an inferno 

of sutferiug in the passage of harmless fellow ereaturcs 
to the slaughter 

I’here ari' large populations which do not develop 
stamina ajiproaching that of which, with proper lood, 
they are found to 1 k‘. capable, and tlie etbeiency of 
these can be greatly raised l>y a mere change in the 
<jnalit\' ami (|iia.ntity of the alimmit. In highly civil- 
ised communities the natur.al instinct which rejects 
meat and drink of a destructive character liccomes 
blunted, so that persona! choi(‘e and tast*' turn iraitors, 
and whole races of tlie finest people of the world lose 
in a few genera, tiims much of their [ireoMuiueiice, and. 
tend to e.xtinction. The man or woman, especially 
in the most progressive communities ami in the most 
intellectual classes, is frequently a. victim of some 
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disease which greatly impairs bod}' or mind, owing to 
the hiil)itual tare iiaving contained ' some substanee 
which has acted like a slow poison on the system, never 
allowing it full vigour, or stimulating it to a /ianger- 
,ously accumulated rolaustness, to be knocked suddenly 
to pieces by illness. The loss of elliciency to the 
community, and of happiness to the subjects of these 
untiermining ingesta, would make iiu|uiry into the 
sultject of diet de.sirai»le oil this ground alone. 

The jiublic, hftwever, is tar from realising the in;i- 
portance of both (juality and ([uantity in ordinary diet. 
There are thousands of well-to-do people, including 
very manv, no dout>t, among legislators and councillors, 
who onlv laugh at the itlca suggested of damage bv 
the daily drain taken to counteract a “ sinking ” 
sensation, or to precede or finish a meal, or el.se liy 
the daily feast whicli costs enougli to sup])ort a family 
for a month. The advertisements of speeatic cures for 
internal ills which everywhere disfigure town and 
country, and hit us from the pages';.of newspapers, 
signify the existeiure of an appalling amount of un- 
necessary disease, and an eipially appalling ignorance, 
which flies to im|)ostures for temporary relief, and 
never alters the habits which permanently incapacitate 
the protecting organs of the insulted liody. 

Well (jualified olcscrvcrs ha\'e (annputed tdiat in 
civilised countries like England and the United States, 
fully half the prevalent illness is tlic result of mistakes 
in diet, including drink. It is certain that, if we may 
judge by the condition f)f previous and contemporary 
plain -living people, a very large jiroportion of the 
cases of malignant*’ liisease and of insanity would not 
occur with a reasonable diet. 
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According to statistics, tlicse disorders are rapidly 
increasing in civilised countries. At least 25 per cent, 
of cases of mental di.slocation :ire attril)uted l)y medical 
autliorities to the direct and indirect effects of alcohol 
alone, and *of this the. consumption has rapidly in-* 
creased, especially among women. 

A medical man has given .tlie following list of 
disorders in which digestiun is concerned, and wliich 
ai'c' therefore more or less dependent on the cliarac.ter 
of the nutriment sup[)lied to the long-enduring 
stomacli : — Acidity, mircomania. Ijilionsness, Itladder, 
kidney, and l)rain troubles ; impnre blood, nervous 
trenddings, etc. ; canc-er, stomach catarrh, consumption 
(al(a)holic), c.oufghs of many kinds, cramp, depression, 
eczema, fainting fits, gastritis, diseased- liver, gout, 
gravel, lieadaclie, heart trouble.'^ of various kinds, 
hyiiochondria, hysteria, stoppage of bowels, jaundice, 
lumbago, lung troubles, neuralgia, noi.ses in the ears, 
<lruideard’s paralysis, piles, rlieumatism, sleeplessness, 
shingles, decayed tc'cth, dyspepsia, and urmmia. 

dhis list sounds e.xaggei’atcd, l>ut it falls sho't of 
the I'eality. Add to those the liundre<ls of thousands 
whose (lavs are depresbcd an<l Avhose niglits are broken, 
but who ouglit to be fully enjoying life. 

Anvpne who lias grasped the truth that, of all 
the |)ainful cases of the sick, of the suHi'.ring, of the 
wrecks of health and strength, of children liadly 
devclopted, deficient in intelligent*, \'igour, and joy, 
of Ad<-tims to alcohol and other stimulants, (ir to 
narcotics, of persons breaking down Avitli frequent 
bodily miseries, and of early dejAths. a. very large 
proportion would not have come to jiass if the national 
habits had been ba.sed on sense and frugalitvq with a 
4 
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little seieiitilic contrivrtiiec, — such iin one cannot look 
unmoved at the stupendous errors now destrovdng 
families, htinging heav}" sorrow to thousands, and 
involving, if continued, tlie fall of a great people. 

Close aggregation destroys healthy ways of living. 
Com]tared with the big town, menaces that call forth 
armies are negligilde ; compared with excess in 

stimulants, arscidc and strychnine arc of little account 
as poi,son.s. Wliole tribes ha\'e been swept away by 
liipior, whom hardship and famine had little affected'. 
Nations have gone down under luxury and self- 

indulgence, who could hardly have l»een compiered 
in a field of battle. 

'I’lie faces seen at the factory doer, and in the 
quarters of crow led lal)our, indicate a condition far 
removed from the sound cnjoi'inent of life in countries 
where luxury and ilegraded po\ei’ty arc both un- 

known. The hospitals of the industrial city are 
crowded with patients who never learnt the first 

rules in the art or .'Science of living. Half of the 
wages of multitudes of workers is spent on moans 
of rapid or slow self-destruction. A liost exceeding 
half the population of London Ijogs every year for 
aid at the lamdon hospitals and dispensaries. 'riie 
totid number of in- and out-patients at the I.ondon 
ho.spitals a few years ago was as I to 4 of tlie 
inliahitants ; in 1902, the ]>ro[)ortion wa.s very nearly 
1 to 2. The actual number of patients was 2,098,905, 
an apiialliug register, when every allowance is made ; 
44 per cent, of tlntse were surgical ca.ses, 41 medical, 
25 were of cJuldreu and sjieeial diseases. 1 suppose 
that in a hcultliy country district the proportion 
formerly w'ould hardly have liecn 1 in 20 or 1 in 30, 
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and in a. norraal laiflit-living [)opnlation it shoulfl be 
much lens. Mr. Sydney Mniland state«l in 1903 that 
the I^ondon Ilosjntal bad, in 1902, of *in-]iatientH 
13, 1 GO,* of out-patients IG2,147^ e<[ua] to GG^ miles 
of people sl'lnding sid.a l»y side. 

I shall uvlduec ample evidence to pro\ e that a very 
large portion of tliese victinis ani brought to illness by 
their own lailiiigs in regard .to alimentation. 

'The needless wrecking of health i.s not confined to 
the poor and unedneated, luit extemls to the ricdi, and 
veiy conspicuously to the liigheat in intellect, for their 
sufferings and loss of etlicienc}" ai-e most severe. ]\lany 
of the greatest l)i‘ain workers hav undergone iiiex[)res- 
silile trials from hu-k of adjustment in. the matter of 
diet. De tjuincey was utterly )»rostrated with “ nei'vous 
hori'or,” “ deranged liver,” “incapacity foi' food,” and 
lost “ all power of tiiiidsing at all.” Carlyle had 
“ nameless struggles ajjd miserie-s.” “ dysjiepsia like a 
rat gnawing,” moods “ tragical, gloomy, weary, dis- 
pii'ited, .sick”; lie wa.s “;dl p.alpitating, fluttered with 
sleejilessness these attacks were long-continued, and 
te.rril>ly spoilt a great [tart of Ids life. Darwin spoke 
of “ not one whole day without my stomacli ga-eatly 
disordered, and most days great prostration of health.” 
“ wretcherl digestive organs,” “ life a, burden,” and for 
the greatest part of his life he was oldiged to remain 
much in retirement owing to such troubles. Huxley 
endured gri-at dc'pression and want of energy, and 
de.scrilied liimself as “ in for lifelong dys'pepsia.” After 
being “worried almost to death," at last, by greatly 
n'ducing his diet, ami cutting olf alcohol and tolaicco, 
freeing himself, as he expresses it, from “ gross intem- 
perance,” he became as vigorou.s as ever he w;i.s in hi.s 
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life. lioliert Browning .suffoied at one time from “ u 
state of nervous prostration and pliysieal apatliy.” 
Ifcrlan't Sjieneer was perforce an invalid during a large 
part of his life, painfully sensitive and subject' to dis- 
orders of the digestion and neryes."'* '• 

Such lieavy troubles of original wtu-kers did not, I 
think, much atfect tlie great men of early times, or 
tlu'se wlio lived with unusual frugality, like Benjamin 
Franklin. They belong to the time of excitant foods- 
and drinks, tiie time of iiesli, strong tea, sedentary 
{)ursuits, and many distractions, of whicli, perliaps, 
news and business lettens coming daily are not the 
least. 

It has beeg proved by the experience of athletes, 
and of leaders of men during great crises, when they 
had need of all theiri energies, that by caie and frugality 
in diet they are enabled to liear the stress of conilict 
with e(|uauiniity. l’r<:>balily the men (.)f intellect above 
(juoted liad not found the appropriate training and diet 
for the due exercise of their mental task, else thev 

t/ 

would liave escaped tlie greater pa it of tlieir distress. 
Mental as well as physical eniciem-y i.s dependent on 
the proportimi and quality of the ingesta, and on thc 
av'oidance of poisonous matter which accumulates, 
especially in the body unpuritled by oxygen and 
exercise. 

Alimentation is clearly' a subject of national concern. 
Armies and navies are now pretty' well provided with a 
scientific dietary', and the Jieavy^ mortality ^vllich for- 
merly accompanied the [irovision of iin[)roper food is 
not likely' to occur again, ex<!ept by' accident. It i.s 
equally' desirable, in the long run, that the population 
whi(;h supplie.s army, navy', and idl the indu.strial 
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strength of the omjhre with raw material should be 
raised to a hi<jh*le-vel of efficienev. 

A general dissemination of sound ttaujiing on the 
pro])erties of food, on food values, and on the fitness of 
•eertain dietaries for the sustenance of liealth, will do a 
very great deal for the prev(3ntion of disabling illness 
in all classes of the conniiunity. l.iike other reform^ 
touching jtersonal ha)>its, it is ‘difficult to ap])ly, and 
]>rejudicc is so stiumg thaf the vi(-tim can seldom be 
persuaded of error without a violent demonstration 
from his own constitution. But gradual changes do 
take place in the commutnty wliich lead to a healthier 
environment, and the degeneration, or, at anyrate, un- 
satisfactory ]>liysicid condition, ‘of a great mass of the 
population is lieginwing to be so widely realised that 
pfiysical culture will taka? a much more j)rominent place 
in the education of tlie future. 

A recent editori;d article of the IJrifi.'th Bledical 
flotiriial observes that “the ijuantity and <}uality of 
the food daily consumed plays such a large part in tlie 
maintenance of h(?altli, and in the treatment of di.seasc, 
that it is rather remarkaltle tliat closer attention has 
not Iteen jaaid to tliis impoi'tant (jucstion. . . . The 
study of dietetics should be looked upon as very nearly, 
if not (piite, as im}Hirtant as the study of therajacutics.” 

Sir 'James t’rh-hton-Browne, IM.])., F. R.S., states: 
“ 'riiis (picstion of food is one of ju'imary importance, 
far mor<i so than education.” 

A discourse of tSocrates, bauching laot otily on fo(ad, 
but luxurv in general, which folhaws the deviation from 
frugal living, reveafs lii.s strongly held conviction that 
luxm’ious habits lead to disease, \Var, and “ almo.st all 
the evils in states, public and private.” “ 
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The exporienees of emiiieiit workers, relating to 
errors in matter- of diet, are repeated do some degree 
in millions of their fellow-eountrymen. Tlie well-being 
of a nation is, after all, dependent on the vigour 
of its eomponeut parts; and llnxley's sayizig, already' 
(pioted, that care for the digestion means eare for the 
brain, has the most important bearing on national 
effieieney. 

Tlie general intelligenee ami the sneeess of the 
Japanese |)eople, who are descril)ed as “the most 
vegetarian race on eai'th,’’“‘ cannot but be conneett'd 
with their abstemious liaiuTs. Travellers in rural 
China are almost unanimous in laving emphasis on 
the extraordinary physical ejijiacity ajid endurauee of 
her people. In'some respects they are eiaide, senseless, 
and obstinately conservative, l>ut they ha,v(^ the physical 
basis of success. I’he majorit}' arc landholders. 

Pasteur has declared that man has tlie jiower to 
banish infectious diseases from tlie lace of the earth, 
and De Chaumont that there is not a spot on the 
glolve where a man imiy not bc' kept in health and 
vigour liy hygiene. Ignorance, lack of wdll, and fatal- 
ism meanwhile keep us in bonds. 

These opinions are weighty, and they are cemtirmed 
by everyday and common observation, Init at the same 
time they are not generally appreciated. 

Even among members of the medical profession, 
the part played by diet in health and disease is only 
rarely much studied or rated at its proper value. 

Parents are most lamentablv ignorant of the eflect 
of various foods, drinks, arrd adulterants iir continual 
use, and have the power, which very few exercise, of 
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greatly increasing the strength and well-being of their 
children by simplifying their meals. 

Many books exist, some of them excellent, and the 
I’esult of prolonged scientific investigation, on the 
fiatiire of foods, and their chemical com])0,sition, on 
food values, and on tlie anioimt of ])roteid, carbo- 
hydrates, etc., which should enter into the diet. In 
fact, the theoretical investigatiT)n of food has been 
rather fully treated. Bookk of mucli value have been 
written on parts of the subject with great amplitude 
of detail ; many of these 1 have (|uotcd. 

But, so far as T know, and I iiave searched the 
British jMuscum and other libraries, no book has 
hitherto been pul»!ished d('aling' comprehensively with 
the actual diet of i’aces, nations, communities, and 
|)crsoiis, and with health and strengtli in relation to 
tliese. .Most books of travel des})ise the sid)ject. 

If the Index of the Encyclopedia J3rilannica be 
(‘.onsvdted, “strength” will l)c fouml to include much 
information relating to the strengtli ot non-living 
materials, but no reference to strength of muscle, 
d’ests of the strength of various races on a systematic 
jilai] are wanting. 1 liave been (|uire unalile to find 
anything of the kind, and therefore can only hope 
that tke present volume will go some wa}' towards 
supplying smne part of the deficiency. d'he actual 
facts, derived from trav'cller.s and other.s, many of 
them competent and .scientific, do, 1 think, when seen 
on a large scale, prove conclusively some propositions of 
tlie utmost import. 

A very strong tendency prevails among scien- 
tific tsocicties, and the same tenvlency alfects Royal 
Commissions, public inquiries, and legislation, to 
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overestiiuate lahonitory cxperinionts or scientific 
instrumental experiments on a small scale, and to 
underestimate hroadly - extended and long- - enduring 
experiments under natural conditions. We fail to 
realise that tliei-e are going on around us, without 
premeditation, countless experiincjit.s of e(puvl value, at 
least if they are carefidly ciheckcd and made use of, to 
the accurate tests of physiology with every logit'.al aid. 

This tendtmcy I have seen often acting rather as 
a di^ersiou and hindrance to common-sense measures 
tiian as a decisive factor in the ra[)id advancement of 
a true policy. It is niore striking and more inhibitix e 
<:)f progress in the physiological field than in others, 
but pervades the tucnfal dis])osition of our time. 

A trivial example may illustvate the iusecuritv of 
a stri(rt, but not suifieiently conclusive, method of 
test sulijects. For inany years suggestions were made 
that railway (‘arriage doors might, for th(.‘ convciii- 
euce of the [Jidilic, l)e made with inside handles. 1’he 
argument against them alwas's a.ssunied the folly of 
passengers, and the great danger to cliildren ami 
reckless persons who would insist on falling out in a 
manner disn-essing to the (.■om])any. This theoretical 
and seemingly well-grounded objection sutficeil for a 
long period. If a (-ourse of lalan-atory ex[>eriments, 
witli compartments, sojue containing (diildi'en, and 
some absent-minded or intoxicated per.so?is, had been 
instituted, proltaldy the danger would have been 
sliown to be \ery real. If one child opened the 
door in 100 ex|>eriments, we might have calculated 
that sijice 10,000,000 childr<“n travel in the course 
of the year, 100,000 children would open the door 
and fall out on the railways of Great Britain. 
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But the in novation lias heen fi-eely tried on a 
large scale, and what has been the result ? Very 
few accidents of the kind occur in a yeiH' ; little or 
no excess is due to these liandles, although on many 
•lines most -of tlie cars are jirovided with them. 

Similar groundless fear.s for a long time actuated 
railway directors against tlie provision of alarm signals 
from compartments to the guaol. It was said that 
trains would be too often jiulled up for slight reasons. 
E.xjieriments on a small si-ale miglit ha\e confirmed 
these fears. It was forgotten that experiments on a 
large scale were in [lerpetual evidence, and that ner- 
vous old women, or mischievous boy.s, might easily 
have tried to stop a train with signals liy voice or 
handkerchief. But they did not, nor do they now 
needlessly pull the cord. 

iMorc important matters have been similarly 
treated. In several (aumtries. for many years, a few 
simple rules, of which the chief was the muzzling of 
dogs, were found sutfieient to prevent the wonst of all 
diseases. Yet for many years false arguments were 
successfully used in England to show that such 
measures wordd lie cruel and useless. The proofs 
in favour of muzzling wiire com|)lete, but could not 
prevail .against mere prejudices and fears. 

Similarly the examples of epidemics and of tlie 
means of preventing tliem in many places were 
not sufFudent to ('onxiuee the authorities of other 
places, who would not adojit [)ro|)er precautions 
till the same experience occurred under their own 
eyes. They failed to recogni.se man or naturi'. 

This of course belongs to a Very general defect 
of imagination, and it has been well suggested that 
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sanitary authorities would act more efficiently at a 
distance from their own j)articular localit}*. 

Criticisms from <)utside. conccrnins; botli pari.slics 
and nations, would, if attended to, often Wring greater 
jienctit to the subject' of observation tliuii.the happy- 
go-lucky contidem^e and arrogant assertions of the 
man on tlie spot.” Iguorauce of local prejudices 
seems in many cases to im-reasc tlie capacity for an 
aide judgment, <-onducive to reform. 

Iliglily interesting scientific e.xperimcnts have been 
made on thi* action of \arious foods a!ul drinks on 
the human organism, and these afford most instructive 
data. But it is surely a very strange characteristic 
of our facultie-s of vaduation that almost no attention 
lias been paid to the great natural i:>.\'perimeuts which 
have been going r>n over vast s[>aces of .the earth’s 
surface, through ages of time, in almost every soi't 
of climate and conditiou, in varicais races, civiltsed 
and uncivili.sed. These c.xpcn'iments are in reality 
incomparaldy superior to any po.ssil)le local instru- 
mental researclies, for they are conducted in the 
conditions, endlessly varied, of man’s, ordinary life, 
and with every circnmstance which can test the 
validity of wide conclusions fi;om wide data. Large 
natural le.sults from certain natui'al causes are very 
commonly unimpressive. 'Fhe prejudice may be akin 
to tliat which in religious liodies in various parts 
of the world denies any jiossiftlc salvation to any 
person outside its communion. 

Fifty years ago most men woidd have required, 
at the least, definite scientific [iroof that one 
could live as well'' without alcohol as with it: The 
obvious testimony of millions of men existing in 
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1 letter licalth tluin oneself would have had no 
etfect. 

So to this day many of the iritelleetnal ami 
logic, al, as well as the ignorant, regard a tleshtess diet 
its a fad, or a doulitfid ex})eriihent, or a nnilter for. 
scientific experimentiition, wholly ciisLing Jiside, fo)‘ 
priKitical purposes, the facts thiit the inajorit}^ of 
1 ,200,000,000 huniiin l)einy,s have lived well with 
little or no sustenance from the flesh of heasts, that 
iii all climates and conditions men tlirive on a full and 
<‘idet[Uiito hTiniiine diet, and that, no lalioratoi'v exjieri- 
ments could he so convincing a demonstration of the 
[iracticalnlity of that way of life as the,se midtitudinous 
proofs in varied Cijuditions. 

When elcmeutiiry* science becomes a necessiiry ptn't 
of education, and sidentilic facuilties .are understood 
as constituting at least iis useful, ;i.s indi.s})ens;d)le, iin 
e<|uipment for life .as reii<ling or writing, a new eiii of 
advancement will begin. With the admii’ablo move- 
ments of reform now .acting upon many eivili.sed 
nation.s, and the prospect of the rise of a science of 
sociology, which will affect both legislation and the 
ordinary ways of life among the multitude, there is 
reason for hope. When ftxith declares itself in a 
common* Jiabit of religious considcr.ation for the life 
of the gencr.ations to come, the amelioration of the 
lot of humanity will Vie assured. 
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Of’IXIONS OF GllFAT NATC'liAT.rSTS, PrVSIOLOGI.STH, AM) 
ClIKMlsTS, ON THK PllOPKR DiKT OF MaN— - 
Anima[. or Vkoetablk ? 


Thk testiiiioiiN" of Cin’ier, in his great work oji The 
Animal Kingdom,^ \h us follows: “The natural food 
of man, judging from liis strvieture, appears to coiisist 
of fruits, roots, and the suecident parts of vegetahles ; 
his hands oiler liiin e\ ery facility for gatliering them ; 
his short, hut moderately strong jaws, on tlie one hand, 
and his canine being equal in length to the remaining 
teeth., and liis tubercular molars, on the othei', would 
allow him neither to feed on grass nor to devour flesh, 
were these aliments not previously ju'cpared by cooking. 
Once, however, possessed of lire, and tliose arts by 
which he is aided in seizing animals or killing them at 
a distance, e\'ery living beiijg was rendered subvervient 
to his nourishment, thereliy giving him the means of 
an infinite multiplication of liis species. 

“ The organs of digestion are in conformity with 
tliose of mauducation ; his stomach is simple ; his in- 
testinal canal of moderate length, tlie great intestine.s 
Avell marked, liis emeum short and thick, and augmented 
liy a small appendage, and his liver divided into only 
two large lobes "and one small one ; his (Jpiplosa 
hangs in front of tlie intestines, and extends into the 
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pelvis. . . . All evil still more irremedinide i.s the 
idmsc of physiiial powers ; now that man can only in- 
jure man, lie is e,ontiiinally seeking to do so; and i.s the 
only animal upon eartli that is for ever at war with his 
own species. . . . Even .civilised nations, far from heingi' 
contented with their hlcssings, pour out eacli otlier.s’ 
blood for the prerogatives of pride, or the monopoly of 
trade.” 

Sir liiidiard Owen, in liis Odontography wrote ; 
‘‘•The apes ami monkeys, which man most nearly 
resembles in hi.s dentiti(»n, derive their .staple foods 
from fruits, grain, the Icernels of nuts, and other 
forms in which the mo.st .sajiid .and nutritious tissues 
of tlic vegetable kingdom are elaborated ; and the 
(dose resemblance between tlie <[uadrumaiious and 
human dentition shows that man was, ii'om the be- 
ginning, more especially adapted to ea.t of the fruit 
of ttie trees of the. garden. [Tliis, adds Sir Richard 
tlwen, is the comdusiou to whicli my friend JMr. Bell 
(afterwards Sir Oharles Bell, F.R.S. ) lias arrived in his 
physiological obserx'ations on The Natnral Foo<l of Man 
(18‘29, p. o3)j. But the ipiadrumana are not exclusively 
frugivorous. Some are known to seek the eggs and 
callow-brood of liirds. The .\frieaii liaboons pa,ss whole 
hours iiT .turning uj) great stones in <jue.st of insect.s. 
The young (dumpanzees and orangs in our menageries 
ma.nife.st no repugnance to cooked meat, and the avidity 
witli which they will ]ilu(d< and devour a. sparrow leads 
us to suspect that their vegetable diet is occasionally 
varied by the capture of a. live bird.” He then shows 
that the formidable canine teeth of orangs and liaboons 
are for combat and defence, not for tlesh-eating. “ d’he 
molar teeth are those which form tdways the best and 
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sometiin('.s the sole guides to a knowledge of the diet of 
a ni.-immiferous animal, and these clearly indicate the 
frugivoiousand mixed regimen of the ([uadhmnana a)id 
man.” 

• Sir Charles Bell, F. ll.S., wrote:'* “It is, I think, 
not going too far to say tliat every fact connected with 
the human organisation goes to prove that man w%as 
originally I'ormed a trugix'orous animal. This opinion 
is })rinei])ally derived from the foianation of his teeth 
and digestive organs, as well as from the character of 
his .skin and the general structure of his limbs.” 

.lohn Hunter, the great anatomist, concluded : ' 
“ Man ought therefore to be considered a (!om))ound, 
equally fitted to live u[)on Hesh and upon vegetables.” 

Linmeus ' spoke of fruit as the species of food most 
suitable to man, “which is cviTiced 1)y the series of 
quadrupeds — analogy, wild men, apes — the structure 
of the mouth, of the stomach, and the hands.” 

(Jas.sendi,'' wlni was born in 1592, ajul was a 
prof(s-<sor of pliilos<qdiy, a student of anatomy and 
physiology, insisted that, from pliysiological reasons, 
especially the strm'ture of the teeth, man was destined 
for a, fotid. not of flesh, but of fruits. 

d'lic great botanist Ray ' declared that whatsoe\"er 
fcxid is necessary to sustain us, w'hatsoever co.n”trii:)utes 
to delight ainl refi’csh us, is supplied and brouglit forth 
by plants. “ Certainly man was ncvei- made to be a, 
earn i \'orous c. I'eatu r(‘. ” 

The writer of tin; article “ Ifretetics,” Dr. I’. K. 
Chambers, in the .['‘mcyclopiedia Britannica,^ said ; 

“ The discover}' already mentioned of the [)roduction 
of force from the assimilation of starch leads to tlie 
knowledge, opposed to old prejudice, but supported 
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by experience, that the raising- of the energies to tlieir 
bill height of nsefulness niav' be effected bv vegetalde 
food (juite as well as by tlie luoi-e stimulating ;(nd more 
expensive animal nutriment, or Ijy the more rapidly 
altsorbcd alcohol.” 

[In another part (earlier) of tlie same article, the 
writer expresses the opinion that “ it is alesolutely 
neeessary that tlie (leshly jnachineiy should lie con- 
tinuously rcplace<I Ity flesh food, as it lieconn-s worn 
Old.” This sceun.s to conform to the old view. ] 

'.riie autlior of Kirke’s HandhooJ: of PJty!iiolo<jy^' 
whieli is e<lite<l by Morant Baker, says : “ The chief 
ordinary articles of \'egetable food contain .substances 
identical in composition with the albiimim, tibrine, 
and e.:iseine, which constitute the principal nutritive 
materials in aaiimal food. .Allmmen is aliundant in 
the juices and seeds of nearly all vegetaliles ; the 
gluten which e.xists, especially in corn and other seeds 
of grasses as well as in their juice.s, i.s identical in 
comj>o.sition with filirine, and is commonly named 
vegetalde fiiirine ; and the sub.stam-e named legumen, 
which is oiitained principally bom peas, beans, and 
otlier si'ods of leguminous [ilants, and from the potato, 
is identical witli the caseinc of milk. All these vi-ge- 
table substances are, e(|uall\' with the corresponding 
animal |)rincii>les and in the sanu' maimer, ca])ab]e 
of conversion into blood and tissues ; and, like the 
lilood and tissues in lioth classes of animals, the 
nitrogenous food of both may be rcgardc'd as in 
es.sential respects similar. . . . 'riiat tlie final decstination 
of tlie ternary principles is t he same in both cases is 
almost proved liy the ability of man and many oilier 
animals to subsist and apparently maintain an identical 
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<*oniposition and uniform tem|)eT'a.tuvo with food of 
oither kind.” 

Sir Benjamin Bicliards<>n,“’ tlie (iistinguislied physi- 
oJogist, g;i\ e.s the following statement : “ Man, althougli 
, possessing the enpaeity for existing on an animal diet 
in whole or in part, is by original easte ada].)tcd to a 
<liet of grain and fruit, and, on a scientific adai)tation 
of his natiu-al sup[ilies, might ea,si]y be provided witli 
all lie can i-equire from tliat source of subsistence. The 
vegetable world is in com para Vile in its eflicieney tor 
the sul'ply of Ibod tVu’ man, when its resources are 
thoroughly understood and correctly a])plied. The 
supjtlies of food for nian are most (‘conomically and 
safely drawn direct from the vegetable woi'hl.” 

Professor IMicliael Foster, F. Iv.8., in the Text- Book 
of Bhi/Stoloi/u, writes : “ \h‘get;d>lo jirotcids apjiear to 
undei'go the same clianges in the alimentary canal 
as do animal protei<ls. ;ind the main effects, on the 
bfidy, of proteids I'rom tlie two souria's seem to be 
the same.” 

Professor Fdmund I’arkes, F.E.S., stated^’ 

that ” tlie chemical composition of animal and vege- 
talde allniminatcs is very similar, and they manifestlv 
serve eijual purposes in the 'lody. The nn'at-eater, 
and the man who lives on corn or peas and 'rice, are 
equally well nouri'^lied." 

I’rofessor V'oit, one of the most eminent German 
pliy.siologi.sts, w'ho has maile many important e.xperi- 
ments on the food of man, recently declared : “ 1 see 
no I'ca.son why nuin, with wclTcliosen \'egetablc food, 
need gf) to the animal kingdom lor alliuminou.s 
matter.”’^ 

Mr. John Smith, a careful .student of the anatomical 
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iuid biological ciiaracter of tlic Ijody in relation to food, 
w.rote,’* but inoi'c fully tlian can liere Ijc reprcHcritcd, 
that tlio present constitution of JiKin, like the origijial, 
is l)cst f)tt(Ml for a diet derived directly IVoru t!ur 
Vegetable kingdoni. Keen scent, strong talons, a. 
siiuplc stoinacli, a short alimentary (;anal, sliarj) angular 
tf-eth, and a. cunning disposition gcnerall}' mark (he 

caiidvorous animal. The <'anine t(*eth are lony. 

♦ 

conical, acute, and slrong; there is not tin? slightest 
rei'<‘ndilan(-e b(gA\ei‘,n these cu.'-j>ids and the so-called 
*■ laniiKy’’ teeth of man. lii the horse, camel, am; 
stag tltey are pointed ami large, much larger tlian 
in man ; yet it is not (•ontemhak as in the ease of 

ID.TlK lllMl tll(‘,Sfl llDDSt.- silf>llM l){.‘ ('Mi’ni N'<)ld>lK< {i > 

uj) t<.) their (leiiic'il Tiu‘ chef^k-teeth in the 

jjvw of inaii iin.*, like those of !!erki\or()iL'>. aii<! 
iVu_ui\ oi’teis an i Dials, siinjil y I’aisiMl rouiuleil ele- 

A*a cions, and dii'ci'llv opposc*d to tJie u])[iei; teeth. In 
thi' eai*iii\ora ilnesc^ Iowan* (i.'eth are ,-hul within llie 
upper, so as to tear and cut flesln Idle lateral inorion 
of jaws ill man is like tlial. of the f]'U!i;i\'ora, and 
(piite unlike tlie inotiun up and down in the earin\'orti. 
Tlic secretion from tlie salivary ylands, osjieciaily in 
veyrharian rai-ns, is in man iilce tliat of the lierla vojdi. 
llnHiyh ylaiids ai'C smaller. The stomaeii is some- 
thing lietwceu tliaf. of most raiaiiNora and most herhi- 
Yora. Again, in the immens*^ numlier i:>f pei'spii'atorv 
giaiuls of the skin, man ditrers from caniivora. 

Ih'of. Wiiliain |jawu‘eiu‘e, F.lkS., Professo)' of Ana- 
tomy and Surgery to tlu* Uoxail (Jktllege of Surgeon^, 
in Iris Leetnres there, stated '' tlial vegetable diet is as 
little Connected with, weakness amr (‘ow ardic'e as that 
ofanima] matter is witJi t>hvsieal fru*ce and ('ouraoe. 
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That men can be pei’fectly nourislicd, and their ))odily 
and mental capabilities be tnlly developed in any 
climate by' a diet ])nrely vegetable, admits of abumlant 
proof from experience.” Animal food, In; aftirmcil, is 
also “ (jnite consi.stent with flie gri'atcst strength of 
body and most exalted energy of mind ; this truth is 
proclaimed by the voice of all history.” 

“The teeth of man have not the slightest resem- 
Idance to those of the carnivorous animals, except that 
their enamel is contined to tlie external surface. Ide 
]ios.sesses, indeed, teetJi called canine, l:>nt they do not 
exceed the level of the others, and are obviously 
unsuited to the j)ur|)ose.s which the corresponding teeth 
execute in carnivorous animals. Tlie obtuse tubercles 
of the human molar-s have not’tlui most remote re- 
semblance to the pointed projections of these teetli in 
carnivorous animals; they are as clearly distinguished 
from the Hat crowns with intf'rmixed enamel of 
the herbivorous rnolar.s. In the freedom of lateral 
motion, however, the human inferior maxilla more 
nearly resembles that of the herltivora. 

“d’lie teeth aiid jaws of men are in all i-tsspects 
much more similar to tho.se of moidvcvs than of an\' 

J j 

other animals, . . . 

“ In the pro{)er carnivorous animals, the alimenlarv 
canal is A-ery sliort. . , . .Men will be placed on the 
same line with the monkey race, and will be retiioved 
to a coiisiderable distance fr<mi the prop('r carnixora.. 

“A skull of the orang-utang has the first set of 
teeth; the number' is the .same as in man, and the 
form .so (dosely similar that they might easih' be 
mistaken for Iranian. In most other' sirni^re the 
canine teeth are much larger and stronger than in 
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ns. . . . [Yet they arc all, on tlie whole, vegetable 
feeder.^.] 

“ Thu.s we fiial tliat, wlicther we consider* the teetli 
and jaws, or tlie immediate instruments of digestion, 
tfic human structure (i^p.sely resem])les tliat of tlie 
simim, all of which, in their natural state, are coni- 
pletely herbivorous. [By herbivorous is, no doulit, 
meant eaters of the products of ])lants.] 

“ Man [lossesses a tolerably large CcOcum, and a 
ceUular colon, whi(;h, 1 believe, are not found in any 
carnivorous animal. 

“ 1 ilo not infei' from these circumstances that man 
is desigiHid by nature to feed on vegetables, or that 
it would be more advantageous to him to adopt that 
diet. ... * 

“ Before A enturing to draw any inferences on a 
suliject beset with so many obstacles, it would lie 
necessary to oliserve the effects of a purely animal 
and purely vegetable diet on several individuals of 
ilitferent liabits, pursuits, and modes of life ; to note 
their state, both bodily and mental ; and to learn 
the condition of two or tliree geiieratious fed in the 
same manner.” [The results of such ex|)erimcnts, on 
a large .scale, will appear in the jircsent volume.] 

In a stote, Professor Lawrence mentions an (jrang- 
utaug wliK'h naturally preferred fruit, but on shipboard 
was induced to eat flesh, and <juickly became car- 
Jiivorou.s. “At present” (Ifecembcr 1818) “his diet 
is vegetaljle, both from his own c.hoic(.‘ and because 
ageces m'lf.eh best with him.'’ 

Till' chief biological te.-^limony to the cliaracter of 
human’ organs in redation to food may be suimned 
up as follows ; — The size and character of the stomach. 
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colon, intestinal canal, and other organs are like those 
of tlie ape, not like those of the eaviiivova and herbi- 
voia. 'Fhe carnivora liave c-laws, a rasping tongue, 
pointed molar teeth, small sali\ary glands, a sim])le 
‘ and rounded siomai'li, a smootji colon, and an intestinal 
canal three times the length of tlie laxly. Man has 
nails, a. smooth roiigiie, blunt molar teeth, well- 
devclo[)efl saliv ary glands, a stomach with a diuxlennm. 
a convoluletl colon, and an intestinid canal twelve 
times the length of the body. 8aliva in carnivn)ra 
is aciil, in man alkaline. 

IMr. K. I). Tylor, author of Primil'n'p Ci'lture, 
states'' that 1 >r. Ibichard, who ]>erha])s di'.s(‘rves, more 
than anvf»]ie else, lii<‘ title of lounder ol moderji 
antliitipologv, puls the relation 'of man, phv’sieallv. to 
tlie hover animals .strongly in a. passag*' of his 
llUioi'U of wliiel) he (pteites. rjio following 

extracts niu.st siitHc'e here:- — ''The points of resem- 
blance are innunierabh' : thev' ('xle.rul t.o t int most 
reermdite ai'rangemeiits of that na'clianism wlneji main- 
rains instrumeiitally tlie j)hysieai life of the lx.>dy. 
which iuings forward its early d(‘.velo)iment, :uid 
admits, after a given periexl, its decay, and Ipy tneans 
(if whieli is pi'epia.red. a suec<‘ssioi! ol similar Ixubigs 
dc'stined to pcrp-uiiatr' the race.' 

"Among the ](i'esent generation of naturalists, ’ 
says Ml’, Tvior. "there; is an evident tendency to fall 
in with the, opinion that the anatomical difl'erenci'.s 
wliich sejaii'ate the gorilla and chimpanzee from man 
/iri‘ in some respects less tliati those wldeh s(‘parate 
tln;se mati-lihe apes froni ajies lower in the scale. 
^'et uaturalists agree to ))lace IxUh tlie higher and 
the lower ajxs in the same order.'’ Prof. Alfred 11. 
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Wallace places man “ apart, as not only the head 
aiyl culmiiuiting point of the grand sericjs of organic 
natui’c, ]>ut as, in some degree, a new and distinct 
order of being.” 

* Mr. I’homsou, iii hi.s Study of A/iiimal Life, 
quoting Sir Kichard Ovven’.s assertion of the “ all- 
{►ervading .similitude of .strind ure ” l>etween man a,nd 
the higluvst apes, say.s that sul'seqiient research has 
continued to add <'orrol)orating detail.s. Man and 
goj'illa diftor less tlian gorilla and marmoset. “ The 
l>odily life of man is like tliat of monkeys ; l.)otli are 
subject to tlie .same disease.s ; . . . there are about 
se vanity vestigial structures.”’® 

i )r. Alfred R. Wallace fidly accepts i\lr. Darwin’s 
conelusimi as to tlie l)#)dily structure and descent from 
some common aui'csti'al form, but a cliange in e.ssential 
nature took jilace, due [irobably to causes of a higher 
order than tliosc of the material universe.” 

In Dr. D. . 1 . llamilton’s view:’® “Man, like otlier 
animals, was naturally intended to lead an outdoor 
life. He was originally a hunter and tiller of the 
ground, lircathing a pure atmosphere, living on a 
frug’al diet, and exercising his muscles. Wherever 
these conditions are infringed, his })owers of resist- 
ance to .disease are lessened.” 

CharlAs Darwin stated that in ancient times man 
[trobably sul>sisted ujion fruit.’' lb? has akso given 
an account of his conviction of the clo.se relation, 
pihy.siologically, of the human body to that of the 
higher .simim. “ 1 do not j)ut my trust in any .single 
character, even that of dentition, luit 1 put tlie 
greate.'^t faith in resemblances in itiany parts of the 
whole organisation. . . . That man is closely allied 
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to the luo-her simiio is sliown bv the chissificatiou of 

O *'■ 

Liinueus, who was so good a judge of affinity. The 
mail who in England know.s most about the structure 
of simiie, Mr. Mivart, and who is bitterly opposed 
to mv doctrine about the derivation of the mental 
[lowers, yet has puldicly admitted that 1 have not 
put man too close to the higher simim, as far as 
bodily structure is concerned,” Now, since it is 
well proved that the apes do not thrive on llesli 
food, there is the strongest ground for the presump- 
tion that man, similarly formed, is not naturally 
coustriuited to maintain himself on the food of a 
beast of [>roy. It is not, in fact, surprising that the 
human lieing is most ellicient with tlie sustenance whicii 
is most natural to him. Hut ' Darwin wrote, oddly 
eniMigh, long after the physiologicul conditions were 
familiar to him : “ 1 liave always been astonished at 
the fact that tlie most e.vtraordinary workers T c\'er 
.saw. the labourers in the mines of (liili, live ex- 
elnsively on vegetatilc food, including many seeds 
of leguminous jilants.” 

Dr. fiilmau Thomson, I’rofcssor of Medicine in 
("rnell Dniversity, writes ‘'Prolonged muscular 
e.vi-rei.se. or extraordinary exertion, can be maintained 
u|ion starchy foods and fat without meati . . . .V 
man cannot perform more actual musculai' labour 
upon an cxidusive diet of animal food tlian upon 
sta ndiy food.” 

“ A mixed diet is the only rational one for man. 

. . . The ox extracts a large proportion of nitrogeai 
fV'un such food (gra.ss), whi(;h man’s feeliler dige.sti^■o 
organs do not enable him to do. . . . ’riio lion cleriA^es 
great strength from purely nitrogenous food, but even 
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wlicu trained l)e is wholly unfit for the continuous 
ejcertion tliat hei'bivores can endure. . . . 

“ Man, from his earliest prehistoric, days, has been 
omnivorous. Animal food in some form must be 
fecfirded as absolutely essential for all vigorous races.” 
['Phis opinion, fntm the context, seems to signify not 
that tlcsli-meat, but some animal prodinAs such as 
milk, butter, (dicese, and eggs, are essential. ddie 
vegetable oils do not seem* to have been taken much 
iiVfi* account, tliough now largely and successfully 
substituted for animal fit.] 

Dr. Comlie considers that the true principle in 
regard to the stomach apjaiars to be that, wliei'e the 
f.)()d of the a,nimal contains ibtich nutriment in a 
small bidk', there the stomach and intestinal canal 
are simple and short. 

Dr. fl. .1. Bell writes;'™ “In (;omparing the human 
teetli with t hese four classes | tlie herliivora, carnivora, 
omnivoi'a. and frugivora. j, we find in the herl)i\'orous 
little or no resemblance ; in the carnivorous tlie re- 
semblance is still less, as man has no long, shaip canines 
resembling the lion and wolf, but short like the other 
teeth. When comiiarcl with the omnivora, the dis- 
|);irit\' :is regitnls the form tuid iirrangenient in the 
jaw is tfhll greater. But when we comjiare the teeth 
of man with the frugivora, as the higlu'r a]H>s, we find 
thein idcjiti('al in number, in form, in grouping, and in 
ai'i'angernent in the jaw, with tlie exception that the 
e\'e tei'th are a little longer and more chisel-sha[)ed 
in the ape. and are set a little apart from the other 
tei'th.” 

llie. motion of the jaws is alsoV|uite unlike that of 
the carnivora, and, like that of the vegetable feeders 
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tlnecfokl. The Imiids and feet hear similar testimony 
to the class to which man belongs. 

In the. carnivora, the alimentary canal is throe 
times the length of the body, in the herbivora thirty 
times, in tlic omnivora ten times, in the ape twelve 
times, in man twelve times. 

The colon bears testimony to the same effect; also 
the .situation of the mammary glands ; also the sweat 
glands distributcal over the human })ody, (juite mrlilce 
the carnivora ; also many points in the digestive 
organs. 

In the carni\’ora the stomac-li is very simple, and 
secretes a very powerlhl, higldy acid gastih*. juice. In 
the frugivorous animais, and in man, the gastric, juice 
is much weaker, thus allowing digestion of starc.h to go 
on for a long tinu) after the food is .swallowed. 

The liver in carnivora is much larger in proirortion 
to the size of the Irody, and the secretion of Irile very 
much greater. 

Landois and Sterling have shown that uric aci<l is 
increased about tn'o or three times above the normal 
quantity on a Hesh diet. And urea is doubled by tlie 
use of a tlesh diet. Other poisons, such as succanamic 
acid, creatin, creatinnin, are increased proportionately. 

Bouchard has shown that tlie excreta on mixe<l 
diet are twice as poisonous as on a non-tlesh. diet , and 
later experiments give the toxic excreta as increased 
fourfold on a jnuely flesh diet. 

j\leat extracts or beef teas consist largely of pro- 
ducts on the way to urea, and arc partly toxic. 

Dr. Bell cites from 'Tlie Scientijic Ameriva)i, 
statistics .showing tf’ne greater longevity of th6 less 
opulent and cultured races. These will appear latei’.'^' 
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Dr. Joseph Drzcwiecki, late physician in the Uni- 
versity Clinic of the Holy Ghost Hospital at Warsaw, 
Avrites tliat notliing speaks so nuicli against a flesh diet 
for man as his digestive canal, which resembles that 
%f the anthropoid apes^ Amry closely. E.xperience has, 
taught the breeders of aj)cs that flesh makes them 
wilder, and causes many disorflers of the stomach, 
bowels, k'idneys, skin, etc., and, what is more im- 
[Kjrtant, shortens tlieir life, so that to-day no breeder 
otj apes or proju’ietor of a menagerie will feed them 
with flesh. 

Tlie eminent antliropologist, Professor Broca,‘“ lias 
shown that the striictui’e ami position and covering of 
the peritoneum over the bowels ari; the same with man 
as with the anthropofd apes. 

It seems probable that, man’s digestive canal being 
longer, and his liver much smaller than that of the 
carnivoi'a, “ the poisonous alkaloids A\hicli are mni' 
known by physiologists to lie formed in the process of 
digestion, may get into the liver and lilood,’' and lie 
the cause of many disorders. 

Drs. Parkes and Kenwood wrote; “ Whilst there 
is not sullicient evidence to jirove that vegetarianism, 
so-called, is more conducive to health and longevity 
than a mixed di('t, there can lie but little doubt that 
the wealfhicr (dasses eat too largely and too frciptently 
of meat. Excess of nitrogenous food eatises not otdy 
an abnormal pi'oduction of the poisonous alkaloids, of 
whose potentialities for oauI but little, is at ])resent 
known ; but an excess of nitrogenous waste accumu- 
lates in the blood, oxidation is interfered with ; the 
liver, kidneys, and the other excretory organs are over- 
taxed in their work of eliminating waste substances 
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wliioli are also iiisurticiently elaborated, and gout or 
liver and kidney ilisease result. 

“ Tlie oiily advantage — if indeed it be one at all — 
ill favour of an animal nitrogenous food as opposed to 
,v(>getable, is that the former is more rapidly and com-* 
pletely digested, and therefore more (juickly replaces 
wasted tissue. But against this must be set the fae.t, 
(piite recently ascertained, that proteid substances are 
sjilit 11 }) in the |)rocesses of healthy digestion, either in 
2 )art or whole, into the poisonous alkaloids, ])tomaine^, 
and leucomaines. Tliese bodies tend to accumulate in 
the system when tiesh is eaten in e.\'eess, or when health 
and activity are not sullicieut to disjioso of them.” 

Mr. E. H. Tharstoji, in an elaborate |)a})er in the 
S))iithiionif(n Report foi' I SIX),''* states : ‘'While the 
actual dietaries are commonly largely comi.iosed of 
animal food, it should be at all times remembered that 
tlie teaching of comparative anatomy and general e.x[)eri- 
ence, so tar as careful obserc ation informs us, indicate 
that the vegetable starches and fats and proteins are 
more suitable for the animal prime motor, and even still 
more to the thought machine, than the carnivorous 
foods.” 

Frankland linds the emu'gyiier })ound of common 
foods to range from 2000 to 0000 Britisl\ .tliermal 
units in the case of lean meats to about 7000 ’with the 
grains ami their iloiirs, and to over ta,000 in the case 
of the solid fats.” 

“ But the ])ower of assimilating the. elements of the 
body and of jnoducijtg muscle, ner^'e, firain, and bone is 
no le.ss essential to tlie maintenance of the etliciemiy of 
the machine than the ])rodu(.4ion of thermal or other 
C(}uivalent energies, d’hc grains have double the \'alue 
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of the meats as l)raiu and nerve foods, and tli«i coai se 
.veg'etahle.s one ({uartei- the value of the grains in tliis 
respect. Butter and lard, tlie best heat producers, 
have no value at all as muscle and nerve material.”^'' 
Dr. Harry Campbell, M.D.,' B.S., yVssistant Fhysi, 
cian and Pathologist to the N.AV. Tjondon Hospital, 
writes : “ All eliildrcn in tlic country lielp themselves 

largely to the vog(^tal>le ^ diet provided by nature. 
They eat herbs and Iterries, roots and nuts. . . . 1 
think it may safely be said tliat children, as a l)ody, 
pi'efer a. vegetable to a Tn(;at diet. Almost every child 
prefers fruit to meat. . . . 8ome children manifest 
a great likijig for meat ; they may 1)0 taught to like it. 
just as pigeons and other vegetable feediu's tnay, or fi« 
they might lie taught to like many otlier thuigs — gin, 
for iustanc.e. Man’s progenitor.'; were entirely vegetalile 
feeders ; . . . tlierefore man’s diet should lie mainl}' 
vegetafile, that of children almost entirely so.” . . . 
“ It is known that tlie teetli of all civilised people are 
getting worse and worse. . . . d'o my mind it is a 
very serious matter. I siipjiose jirimitive men prac- 
tically never sidfered from toothache. ’ 

In this connection tlu' opinion of .Mr. (Irant Allen 
on the o}'igin of flesh-eating may lie (juoted : “ Primitive 
jiastoral, races keep theii- domestic animals mainly for 
the .sake of the milk, or as beasts oj‘ burden, or foi' tlie 
wool and hair; they seldom kill one e.xcept for a 
feast at whicli the gods are fcllow-jiartakers.” It is 
probable, he .says, that the habit of He.sh-eating has 
arisen out of the substitution of a divine animal 
victim for the divine human victim of earlier u.sage. 
Hence our butchers’ shops. 

The opinion of Dr. (luckerston, Dr. Densmore, 
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Dr. Salisbury, ])r. Evaus, aiul others on the proper 
diet of Ulan diifers from that of most autliorities who 
have studied tlie sul)ject. Tliev are against the use 
of cereal food for the following reasons, shortly 
summarised : — 

# 

1. Many diseases are cured by the mere abstinence 

from cereals. . 

2. Primal man must have depended on fruits and 

nuts ; cereals are artitieijd products. A])es, 
which more than any other animal resendde 
man, live on Iruits, roots, and mit.s. 

3. Starchy foods are not easy of digestion. 

4. Alistinence from cereal foo<ls is found in \'ery 

many instances to produce great and per- 
manent improvement in licalth. 

5. Cereal foods cause <.)ssification in the joints and 

tissues, especially in the aged. 

Dr. Cheyne wrote-' in IH15; “For remedying the 
distempers ol' the Itody, to make a man live as long as 
his original frame was designed to hist, with the h-ast 
pain and fewest diseases, and witliout the loss of his 
senses, I think Pythagoras and Cornaro by far the 
greatest two men that ever wei'e. . . . Both lived to 
a great age. , . . Both preserved tlieir senses, c-heer- 
fulne.ss, and serenit}' to the last,” 

M. de St. Pierre-"' gi\’^es his opinion that nature 
intended man to live on fruits, nuts (chestnuts, eti:.), 
roots, and pinekernels. 

In Lord Playfair’s words:®' Animal diet is not 
essential to man. This is very obvious when we 
observe how well nfany races and many of our ileigh- 
Ixmrs do witliout it ; and in thus thriving tluiy are not 
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pljysiolo^icul teacliing. “ A wfcll-ediicated 
Englishman,” says Hii- Benjamin Ivicliardson,-'' “ I mean 
one wall ediKiated in gener.al sul)jects, wonld womler 
beyond measure if lie realised the enormous amount 
‘of woi'k an Indian can do on a mere handful of rice 
and a few dates. But hi.s wonder would l>e far more 
iuereased if in the pliysiohagiea! laboratory In* were 

sliown and made to under.stand three facts; (1) The 

exec'cdiuoly small amount of llesh-forming matter that 
i/ii ealhal for to make u]ii the waste of the muscular 
organs ; (2) the enormous amount of wasted material 
which is thr<)wn olf or laid liy witliout ever haxdng 
been applied to any us<‘ful pur]>ose ‘in the body ; (3) 
the Iremendous nieasure of living eiu'rgy tliat has been 
e.Vjiend(‘d in fhrowYng off from the. body sulrstances 
which ought ne\ er to have bemi jait into it. ’ 

It appears from various evidence that, for most 
imm. a diet of 12 oz. of dry food, whieli may be 
entirely non-llcsh, is (vnough to maintain the highest 
bodily ;tnd mental eliiciimcy. 

We have, in hid, a tjclile natural rampart of ob- 
jections to slaying for the sustenance of our l.iodily 
frames. Kirst, the natural constilution of tlie human 
body, as adapted to fruit, uiils. and grain, and not tiesh ; 
second’yr, the natural horror of killing, (|uariei‘ing, and 
eating the peaceful inmates of our farms; ami, tliirdly, 
the unfitness of sucli food, in the long-run. foi' the best 
])hysieal ami moral coiujilete health of nations. 

-lohn lA elyn. in the course of his essav on ‘■ISallets,” 
wrote : "(Jhildren choose to eat fi'uit rather than llesh. 
ami might persist so doing if custom did not i-ompel 
I hem* ar/aiast the dietates i>j' nfUrt re." 

8ii' l[eurv 'rhom])sou, the great surgeon, wrote;"’ 
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“ Few cliildren like that part of the meal whicli 
consists of [Hesli] meat. . . . Maiiy children manifest 
great repugnaiu'e to meat at first. . . . T am satisfied 
that if till' cliildren followed their own instimJt in that 
matter tlie result would he a gain in more ways than' 
one. . . . The young ones would, as a, rule, thrive 
better on milk and eggs, with the varied produce of 
the vegetable kingdom.” 

The natural mental rc[)ulsion of cultured and 
reasonable beings at the idea of slaying and eating 
their aniimd friemls is worthy of a ))lacc lieside the 
physical ineptitude for such food. 

Rous.seau said *'*" that one proof that the taste of 
meat is not natural to tlie human jialate is the indif- 
ference which children liave for that kind of food, and 
the preference they give to vegetable aliments. “ It is 
of the utmost consecpience not to vitiate this ])rimiti\'t‘ 
taste in children.” 

Ford .Monlioddo ; “By nature, it appears to me, 
that man is a frugivorous animal, and Itccomes an 
animal of jirey only by acquired liabit.” 

Almost any animal can lie made to eat llesh. The 
kangaroo ha.s canine teeth. Horses, o.\'en, and slice)) 
may be taught to eat tlesh. Norwegian cows ha\i‘ 
been known to eat flesh greedily. (loldsmitli. saw a 
sheep eat tlesli ; a carnivor shoe]) is now in London. 

Plutarch wondered how the lir.st flesh-eater tomdied 
slaughter with his mouth and reached to his li])s the 
tlesli of a dead animate.” 

Certainly children have not oidy a distaste for 
flesh-meat, liiit the greatest horror and revulsion from 
killing tlie farm animals they liave been accustomed 
to feed and fondle with devoted affection. And even 
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carnivora, like dogs, will not kill and cat the birds and 
other conii)anions with which they have l)ecn brought 
up. They live with them in friendly security. It i.s 
a |)erpetual revolt against human nature, and even 
animal nature, to kill for eating the (•-reatures that sliare 
our home surroundings. 

Dr. R. S. Tracey writes:®" “ t’hildren arc noto- 
riously fond of raw tliing.s. . . . There is only one 
article of daily use tliat tlu' 1)oy will not voluntarily 
eat raw, and that is meat — the fhisli oC a dead animal. 

. . . Raw meat .seems to Ite ab.^olutely repugnant to 
the human palate.” 

And Dr. John Tathani, late iMcdical Otftcer of 
Health to Manclicster, ■■^aid:''' “It is in the care of 
tlie young e.s[)ecially' that 1 would utter ni}’ plea on 
behalf of a. diet more generally enriched by fruits.” 

It seems almost a crime, and it certainly is a 
grievous error, to force upon children the Itloody limbs 
and trunks from the .slaughtcr-hon.se, at siglit of which 
they sicken, when all their natural feeling seeks the 
fruits of the garden and of the cornfield. 

Mr. Ernest dark, a life-vcgetaj-ian, and descended 
from lift? - vegetiirians, himself having a Jiuraerous 
family of life- vegetarians, considers®'' that if people 
had to kill their own animals, not five out of fifty 
would remain fiesh-eaters. There is a feeling almost 
of horror at the mere idea of killing a beast and tlien 
eating its flesh. 

Plutarch wrote : ®'' “ That it is not natural to man- 
kind to feed on flesh, we fij'st of all demou.strate fi’om 
tlie very shape and figure of the body ; for a human 
body in no way resembles those born for rapine . . . 
but if you will contend that } ou yourself wei e born to 
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mi inclinntioM to .such food as mow you Jun'o n mind to 
eat, do you you i', self tlieii kill what you would eat, 
l>ut do it your own self, witliout tJic heJ],) of cleaver, 
mallet, or axe, as wolves, hears, and lions do.” 
r Ur. Oheync wrote:'*' “To sec the convulsions* 
agonies, and tortnre.s of a poor fellow-creature, whom 
they cannot restore or I’ccompense, dying to gratify 
luxury, ami .scratch callous and .‘■ank organs, must 
re(|uire a rocky lieart, and a great (h'gree of cruelty 
and ferocity.” Die fact is that few persons have t*lic 
haliit of considering what tliey are doing liy the hands 
of others ; it is not so much cruelty as want of tliouglit- 
ful sym|.)athy whlcli enables many of the worst. (‘\'ils 
to continue. 

d'here can be no doubt that its the physical nature 
of man i.s not constructed for carnivorous habits, so 
the moral nature is revolted at the slaying and cutting 
up of friendly fellow-creatures. 

Dr. Jlawkesworth said;**'* “He who rdiects on tlie 
number of lives that have lieen .‘^acritaaal to sustain 
his own shotihl iiujuiye In/ ivhnt the iiveoUiU has hern 
halaneed, and whetlicr ids life has become pioportion- 
ately of more value by the excJ'ci.se of virtue and piety, 
by the sujierior ha,[)[)iness which he has communicated 
to reasojiable lieings, and liy the glory whigLi his in- 
tellect lias ascribed tci (lod.” 

“ Na\', tell me,” says Dr. Mosset,**'' after citing tlie 
Itidiaii l>ralimans as abstainers from lle-sli-mcats, “can 
civil and human eyes yet abide the .slaughter of at) 
innocent lieast, the cutting of his throat, the mauling 
him on tlic head, the Haying of his skin, the (piartering 
and dismembering of his joints, the ripping up of hi,s 
veins, th(3 enduring of ill savours, the hearing of heavy 
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sighs, sobs, and groans, the passionate struggling and 
panting for life, which only hard-hearted Imtchers can 
endure to see ? ” There are hundreds of delightful 
foods, he says, ample variety for all the needs of man 
apart from llcsh. 

Pope describes the ancient times of innocence and 
happiness — 


“ The state of nature was the reign of God.” 

“ Ah ! liow unlike the man of times to come. 

Of liali' that live the butcher and tlie tomb ; 

Who, foe to nature, hears the general groan, 

Murders their species and betrays his own. 

]hit just disease to luxury succeeds, 

And every death its own avenger breeds.” 

These lines expre.s\s the truth, and in the last few 
generations tlie sufferings inflicted on animals killed 
for the luxurious maiiitcnauce of the rich have been 
fully equalled, |)OSsil)ly surpassed, by tlie sulferiiigs 
of the consumers of tlie tormented bodies. 

The greatest wit of last century, and one of the 
most excelleut of men, wrote,'" in a htti-r to i.ord 
Murray, that, liaAong ascertained the weiglit of food 
that ho could live uiiuii, so as to presei‘\’e health and 
strength, and what he hud lived upon, he found that 
lietween ten and scNeuty he had eaten and drunk 
forty-four oiie-liorsc waggon-lftads of meat and drink 
more tliaii would ha^'e preserved liiin in life and 
liealth, Ilf a value of about .£'7000. And tins meant 
starvine, or reducini;' to delicient nourishment, aliout 
one Imiuli'eJ jiersons. 

The result to liiin was a. long pej*io(l ot siiliiU'ing 
from gout and other infirinilies. He writes in one 

of Ids letters that he has seven distiiK;r (Iiseas<.‘s. 

G 
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“ The cruelty of man,” as Ruskiii says, “ recoils, 
as it ever does, like a viper upon man, and they 
who invest in the Bank of Cruelty receive back their 
capital with compound interest at a high rate, and 
to the uttermost farthing.” 

The wide territory on which man now stands, the 
borderland between instinct and that rational living 
from which we still seem, to be far, affords scope for 
the vast array of diseases which now afflict the world. 
Man must pass on to the Land of Reason before ^ he 
can attain welfare. 

“ The widespread results of alcoholism,” says 
Prof. Elie Mctclinikoff, the great physiologist, “show 
plainly the prevalent e.xistenee in man of a want of 
harmony between the instinct for choosing food and 
the instinct of prescr\’ation.” Tlie proper instinct 
has, in fact, become perverted or atropliieil. “ Jt 
would be true })rogress to abandon modern (iuisine 
and go back to the simple diet of our ancestors. 
Progress would consist in simplifying many sides of 
the lives of civilised peophe” 

The higher physical condition of tribes or races 
which live simply and frugally, eating little or no 
animal tlesh, and otherwise not less hygienic in their 
habits tlian the highly civilised communities, has often 
been noted. (.)nc characteristic proving the stronger 
and purer condition of their blood and tissues is the 
extraordinary ])Ower of recovery from wounds. This 
has been observed perhaps especially in North Africa, 
and among Afghans or kindred peoples. More precise 
data from hospitjils respecting the tenacity of life or 
toughness of body, apparently produced by various 
habits in similar circumstances, would be valuable. 
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Elisee Reclus writes as follows:*® — “One of the 
family had sent me, plate in hand, to the village 
butche]’. ... I remember this gloomy yard wliere 
terrifying men went to and fro with great knive.s 
wliich they wiped on blood - besprinkled smocks.” 
From an enormous carcase “ a reddish liquid was 

trickling into the gutters. | stood incapable of 

going forward, and too . much terrified to run 
away. ... I can see the sow belonging to some 
peasants. I remember one of them bleeding the 

animal slowly, so that the blood fell drop by drop. 
The sow cried without ceasing, now and then uttering 
groans and sounds of despair, almost human ; it; 
seemed lilce listening to a child. 

“ For the great rriajority of vegetarians . . . the 
important point is the recognition of the bond of 
affection and goodwill that links man to the so- 

called lower animahs, and the extension to these, 
our Itrothers, of the sentiment which has already 
put a stop to canniltalism among men. . . . The 
horse and the cow, the rabbit and the eat, the deer 
and the hare, the pheasant and the lark, please us 
better as friends than as meat. 

“ What, then, are the foods wliich seem to corre- 
spond better with our ideal of beauty, both in tlieir 
nature and in their needful methods of preparation ? 
Tliey are precisely those which, from ;dl time, have 
been appreciated by men of simple life; the foods 
which can do licst without the lying artifices of the 
kitchen. Tliey are eggs, grains, fruits.” 

It is only by an unjustifiable, appointment of 
others *to act for us that we are enabled calmly to 
eat the beast at the table which we could not bear 
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to see su])jectc(l to the horrors of tlie cargo-boat and 
of the sliamblcs. jMr. J. 8. Feiigelly, in giving testi- 
mony of the gi'cat value which n non-tlesh diet had 
been to himself, said that, as clerk to the magistrates, 
lie had to go to tlte siaughter-honses to see the carcases 
which had been seized as being cancerous, tuberculous, 
or tainted witii other diseases, and so pre\u>nt the 
foul flesh from getling t(,) the tables of the citizens. 
If tlesh-oatcrs saw tlnese horrible siglits, they would 
say, “No more of tliis ])oisonous food tor rnol ’ 
“ d’hev ought to see or to be told what hajtpened in 
these slaughtering hcll.s. — the excitement and fear of 
the animals, the almost luiman pain exhibited liy those 
being killed, and the terror of otliers waiting tlieir turn, 

and tile smell of lilood it was a most ghastly sight.” 

Several magistrates could hardly bear to go again. 
He himself was ill foi' days, 1 lie sickening scene rising 
up liefore him. 

The way of life of the [)eo[)le of Burmah. is more 
natural and more pleasant. “ They do not think of 
killing animals, d'he result is tliat. as you pass through 
the crowded streets, no animal is afraid of you. There 
seems to be a friendlv relationshi[) between man and 
animals. They are all enjoying life together, a,nd they 
all seem to lie ihankiid for T.lie great boon, of life.”’’ 

What a contrast to I he;. sights we see here, whether 
near 8mithfield, or in small towns, or even in many 
a countrv village. 1 hear of revolting sjiectaeles in a 
town in tfic north of Kngland, where cows are killed 
sometimes in shops, sometimes in the street, amid 
groujis of childiiai, ill-nourisheil in body, ill-cared for 
in miml and s[i;rit. 

i'dithei- Dolling .said,’'’ that at l-andport, “our little 
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children fire coutinufilly fuxdirnati.scd to tlie sincll of 
hkiod.” It is no nncommon tliiijo' for boys to eat law 
meat find drink blood. Tliere fire nineteen .sbinghter- 
houses iti their inkhst. “ Tlieir ^fiines fire eonneeted witli 
tTie sight of death.” He trnly used tlie word aeelima- 
tised, for the sights find smells id' slanghtcring are not 
agrecfible to nifin fis they natiiralh" are to Cfirnivora. 

'J’he.sf', things fire as uiinfitnrfil to the liunifinc mind 
as a tiesh diet is to the linnifin ImhIv, find dtseio'e eijual 
eon»siderfition with a view to saner living. s 

Mr. ( -handrfi,’" in fi phai for tlie finimals, .Sfiys : “ I 
am horrilied at the levity with whiidi you regard the 
lives of befists.” 'Idle, beast showsjdmost all the .signs 
of nii'iitfil and j)h\.siefd figony tlnit a man shows. It is 
horrible to entomb in bur flesh the tlesli of others, to 
suj){)Oi-t onr life by innumerfibie defilhs. 

Add to this Mr. Street’s midenee in tlie R(‘[)0rt of 
the Yeterinai'v Ifejiartment of the Privy (Jonneil for 
1879 ; “ Thoitsa mis of animals arrive at railwfiv stations 
dead, and thousfinds more in a eri].)[)ieil and tortured 
condition, with lu'oken limlis find horns. Mm have 
.seen ten or twelve dvfiys from moirung to noon 
hfinling filong the dead and inaiined \ ictims at fi .single 
station.” 

Aeeoiidjng to the recent Ib'jiort of tlie Departmental 
Committee on the Inhind Tiainsit of Cattle '' ; “ At the 
ffiir gronmls in Irehind finimals, alrefuly perhaps foot- 
sore and exhausted from fv wfilk of nifiny miles, stand 
for hours on the Inird road, bewildered l>y the beating 
they ri'ceive and their unaccustomed surrouiuling.s.” 
Evidence given showed that inanv of the drovers are 
brutally harsh. So ferocwm is the treotinent m many 
cases that ivheni the animals are s/anghtered, the hide, 
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as hutchers testify, simply falls off the hack, and is 
ti'orthless even for use as leather. In transport by 
steamer, in bad weather, the A^essel’s deck becomes a 
shambles ; “ helpless cattle daslied from one side of 
the ship to the other, amid a ruin of smasln^d pens, 
with limbs broken, . . . dishorned, gored, and some of 
them smashed to mere bleeding masses of hide- 
covered Hesh.’ “ -\Iauy of the cattle die, . . . suffocated 
through being packed in the ill- ventilated and confined 
‘’tween-decks.’ . . . ddie steucli in this betid atmosphere 
is described as Injrrible, the dead beasts, advanced 
perhaps in decuniposition before death ended their 
sufferings, are often^^ removed literally in pieces, so 
criljbed and cabined is the space.” 

The agonies enduretl in 'the slaughter-house, 
especially with i’le.x'perienced slaughtermen, are most 
horrilile. A Idow aliove the orbit wtjidd Irrcak tlirough 
and burst tiie eyeball ; al)Ove the nose, would force 
its way into the delicately nervous chamber where the 
the olfactory nerves are sprea<l out, and would cause 
intense agoiiv, while the front of the head gencrallv, 
below the marcfin of the frontal bone, is liio-jdv 
sensitive, and a lifetime of suffering could be crowded 
into those terrible minutes which go before unconscious- 
ness a,nd death. , . 

There are nnuiy most revolting incidents in the 
passage of a beast from the field or stall to the 
slaughter-house, and it seems not urdikely that the 
condition of the corpse used as ff)od may detriment- 
ally affect the human eater. No beast of jn-ey ,sul)jects 
its victim to such prolonged agonies. 

In the Official (lovernment Repoi't, just issued, 
of the Parliamentary Committee on the Humane 
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Slaughtering of Animals, the manner of slaughtering 
i§ described by veterinary inspectors of slaughter- 
houses and by master butchers. It appears that 
beasts arriving from the United States have been 
dishorned, not a very painful process “ if done 
early in life ; there is a certain amount of pain 
attaclied to it.” The ox intended for human food is 
a mutilated beast, and many are* unnaturally fattened. 
In country slaughter-hoiKses the bullocks are usually 
feyed first, then struck on the forehead, and then bled 
by cutting the throat. Sheep are struck on the top 
of the head, then a pithing - cane is put into the 
spinal cord, and smashes up tiie brain and tlie medulla 
oldongata. At Deptfoixl, the sheep is laid on a talde, 
and a knife is drivci;* through the neck ; this is done 
cxpci'tly, and the slieep dies at once. In some places 
the spinal cord is only imperfectly severed, and there 
is “a good deal of cruelty.” The nearer to tlie brain 
the spinal coi'd i.s destroyed, tlie u^ss pain. The lietter 
class of butchers are verv humane, Imt the sight of 
killing is always di-sagreeable. When badly ])oll-axed, 
bullocks often get up after lieing knocked down. 

.\t Deptford tlie men generally are skilful, and there 
is little suffering; about GOO to 800 beasts are some- 
time.s killed on oiu' day ; lioys are iraiued up to kill from 
the age of fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen ; it reipiires a co;- - 
siderable amount of ])ractice to hit the exact spot on 
the animal’s head ; and sheep often struggle after being 
stuck, by an unpractised hand. At Aldershot, “ the 
marines are first allowed to go into the offal-house ; 
they liavc the handling of the knife and a xdew of 
all tlrat is going on to get their iterves strengthened 
for slaughtering work ; and after they have been in 
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there, say a moiitli or six weeks, they are allowed 
to go on with flaying the aninial within six weeks.” 
After three or four months more, they use the pole-axe 
to do the second blow, when the animal is dead and 
tliey are jyitliing it ; • aiKl a man after he lias lieerf 
'tlierc about four months, if he feels c<,)mpctent and 
has conlidence enough, is allowed to knock a bullock 
down. This seems to be all riglit, but the natural 
antipathy to the business ‘is manifest. Speaking of 
sheep, rite inspector of the Ij.C.C.^ Public Ilealjh 
.Department said it reipiires some consitlerable ex- 
jierienee to pith an animal ipiickJy, and another 
inspector of the Cmnn.-il said that one can see un- 
skilful men pitliing sheep, causing unnecessary 
sutiering. The veterinary inspec)»or to (In; corporation 
of London statc'l that with calves the prnctic.'e is to 
bleed them immediately after stunning them. They 
are drawn up in some niarkets and then stunned ; 
calves "are naturally skittish, and very likely if a man 
struck at a calf in the slaughter-house, he might miss 
it.” Tile caL es nia\' soiuetiines reeo\'er consciousness 
after being stunned and drawn u]j. Killing is much 
improved. Air. .lolin Colam said that formerly calves 
w'cre killed by sIoav bleeding, lasting for tliree days, 
the wound being stopped by tow. I'his only .prevails 
now in remote parts. 'I’lie objei-t was to g'et wliite 
• veal, a delusion. 

“ I tliink there is a great reform wanted in this 
country with rijgard to the killing of sheep. The 
theory is, that the killer jiuts the knife into the neck 
there and passes the [loint of the knife betw'cen the 
two joints of the t'ertebra, liut I am sure that ‘re-sult 
is not effected, because it is not really an expert man 
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who kills sheep ; it is generally a lad or young man in 
tlie sh'Migh ter- house who does that/' A member of the 
Committee o])served that the Committee liad seen a 
man wlio was admittedly an ex])ert perform the 
(:^;)eration, '‘and he was successful in a varying degree" 
as regards tiime It would ho. a difficult (operation 
for the inexpert. A veterinary insj>ector of much 
experience stated that “the cane is put in t() protect 
the l)ut(dier against iuvuduntary movements'': “the 
butcher does not want to kill the animal by breaking 
up the medulla, that is only to stop the involuntary 
movements ; if he did not, he would l)c kicked. To 
begin with, bleeding is the next stage, and tlie muscles 
of the ne(‘k twitch wlien he tries to cut down on the 
jugular and carotid, ahd agaiu, wlicii he staits to skin, 
there are jeiks of tlu' musch‘s, and so on." “ The lieart 
does not ccasc to beat till noajfy live n)inutes after 
poll-axing." “ The use of the r*ane does not i>]’oduce 
insensilhlity any more than the }>]ow of rhe j)oll-axe." 
Otiiei* o])inions, however, of physiologists of very high 
standing, do not agree Avitli tins view. “ I.ack of 
seiisil>ility," says tliis witness, extends to all behind the 
liead, but it is a. very old physiological i:|uestion as to 
wliat happens to the head. The Committi'c’s interest- 
ing report pn tlie evidence should be read by all who 
eat, but do not kill with tlicir own hands. 



CHAPTER II 


Calgi latkd Chemical and Phvsiolooioal Values 
OF Foods — Compakative Cdst of Equivalent 
Aetici.es 

It is Dot the purpose of this volume to give details of 
the elal>orate chemicfj,! invcstigatious which have demon- 
strated the comjiosition and apparent value of a great 
varictv of sul).stanees used for the sustenance of man. 

Several excellent IBooks have been published which 
can be ('onsulted in almost any good pulilic library. 
And many admirable sfuentitic ])apers are in existence, 
whicli are well worth consulting liy those interested 
ill the theoretical question. 

It may be convenient, hoAvevei’, to include some 
of the principal results of the vei*}" elaborate researches 
which liave lieen undertaken by liigh authorities in 
tliis department. 

The energy |)cr [lound developed by eominon foods, 
according to Frankland, has already been stated, also 
the observations of Mr. Thurston regarding the power 
of assimilating for the production of muscle, nerve, 
brain, and bone. The grains, he found, have doulile 
the value of Hesh as brain and nerve foods. 

' Mr. Thurston finds ^ that 85 per cent, of the food of 
man is applicable to work, and 15 per cent, to* muscle 
making. 

do 
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On the whole, four times as much energy is supplied 
in good food for heat and work as for muscle repair, 
and forty times as much as for brain and nerve. 

The underground vegetables, “ which can hardly be 
Called foods,” such as potatoes, carrots, and turnips, 
contain tliree-quarters to seven-eightlis of their weight 
of water, and only supply from 800 to 1800 Briti-sh 
thermal units of energy. 

Atkinson gives from 2 to 2 '7 5 11). of common foods 
pen day as dietaries on wliich life can be sustained and 
ordinary work done witliout strain. “ Much included 
in the bill of fere of the well-to-do citizen has no real 
value in nutrition ; some of it is actually and often 
seriously detrimental, and some, pos.sibly a large pro- 
portion, is sim])ly supfe’tluity and waste.” 

The vegetal )le starches and fats and proteins are 
most suitalile for the animal prime motor, and still 
more for tlic thcjught imichine. 

The writer has, as a matter of c.xperiment, lived 
for long periods of time on al)out 12 oz. ] 3 er day of 
oatmeal (dry), or tlie e<piivalent in crac-ked wheat or 
other grain, supplying Init about 1400 caknies per day, 
and, leading a sedentftry life, found this allowance am]ile. 
This is also the least costh' of all ft)ods. The writer 
has knowTi young men live on si.vty cents a week, 
making up the dietary (.)f grain fomls mainly.” 


The following table, according _ to lialibui ton," 
gives fhe chief sub.stanees in some of tire principal 
meats ; — 
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Constituents. 

Ox. 

l-ig. 

Fowl. 

Water 

70-7 

72-G 

70-8 

Solids . 

23-3 

27-4 

29-2 

Proteids and gelatin 

20 

19-9 

22-7 

Fat . 

1-5 

G-2 

4-1 

Carbo-hydrate 

o-t: 

0-G 

1-3 

Salts 

1-2 

ri 

1-1 


“ Tlie lar<ji;o perccMtage of water in meat should ])c 
particularly noted ; if a man wished to take his diwly 
minimum of 100 yrammes of ])roteid entirely in the 
form of meat, it woidd be necessary for him to con- 
sume about 500 yran^mes (a little more than 1 lb.) of 
meat i)er diem.” 

“ lihe f illowing tal>le [al)bre\'iated j contra.sts the 
composition of some of the inoi'c important vegetable 
foods : — 


Constitueiit.s. 

Wtu’.at. 

Oat.s. 

Rict:. 

Lrntil.s. 

Ibulrt. 

.Fotatoey, 

Water 

13-G 

12 

13-1 

12-5 

14-8 

7G 

Prot('id 

12-4 

10-4 

7-9 

24-8 

23-7 

2 

Fat . 

1-4 

5 '2 

0-9 

1 -9 

1-G 

0-2 

Starch . 

G7-9 

57’8 

7 G ‘5 

54-8 

49-3 

20-6 

Cellulo.se 

2-5 

1 1 -2 

0-G 

3-G 

7-5 

0-7 

Alin oral salts 

1-8 

3 

1 

2-4 

3-J 

1 

“ We .sec 

from 

this tal)le tin 

; great 

quantity of 

starch always 

presen 

t. The 

small 

(plan til 

,}■ of f 

it. . . . 


Proteid, excejd in potatoes, is pretty abundant, and 
especially so in the pidses.” 

Molesehott gives the following (hiily diet : — 
Proteid, 120 grammes; fat, 90 grammes carbo- 
hydrates, 333 grammes. Ranke giv(‘s — -proteid, 100 
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grammes; fat, 100 grammes; car})o-hydrate, 250 
grammes. 

“ From tlie composition of the more commonly 
used foods, G. N. Stewart calculates that 500 grammes 
(18 oz. ) of bread and 250 grammes (9 oz.) of lean 
meat constitute a fair quantity for a maji fit for liard 
work.” Five liujidrcd grammes of l)read contain 40 
grammes of proteid, 250 graninies of lean meat, 55 
grammes of proteid. 

'Statistics from the United States, Germany, and 
Great Britain show tliat from 50 to GO ptvr cent, of the 
income of wage-earners and other people of moderate 
means is expended in food. The woi'ks of Dr. Pav}^ 
Dr. JIutchisou, and otliers, and Dr. S. Martiit’s article 
in that gi'cat work, A I'reafise on llygiene, by Di’. 
Thomas Stevenson and Mr. Shirley .Murphy (M.O.H. 
to London), should l)e consulted for very full inves- 
tigations of tlie com|)osition of foods and of their 
values.'^ 

From a table sliowing aliout tlie amount of the 
various cmistituents of food w!ii('h a shilling will buy, 
the following particulars arc extra.etcd : — 


1 shilling will luiv ol' — 

Protein. 

iGlt. 

Curbodivd. 

value 

Round oi* lieef, at 8|d. ?i lb. 

0*2(1 

0-17 

1,235 

,, 111 bd. a 11). 

Oil 


2,105 

Salt fat pork, at 7d, a lb. . 

003 

MO 

0,025 

Mutton, at ‘)d. a lb. . 

0*20 

0-20 

1,215 

„ at r>d. a lb. . 

0*37 

0‘3o 

2,215 

J^^rL*.di cod, at 3d. a lb. 

0‘-ir) 

0-01 

0-15 

Pork (smoked bam), at Sd, a 11 

). 0*2D 


2,135 

Whole milk, at hi. a quart 

•10 

•23 

1,015 

Skimmed milk, at 2d. a <{uai 

i -t 

'( >3 

*01 2.085 

Butter, at U. bd. a lb. 

‘Ol 

•r.v-i 

2,320 

„ at Is. 3d. a lb. 

•Ol 


2,77(» 

Eggs, at Is. (jd. a dozen 

•10 

*07 

775 
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1 shilling will buy of — 

Protein. 

F at. 

Oarbo-liyd 

Fuel 

value. 

Cheese, at 7d. a lb. . 

•43 

•55 

•04 

3,265 

Wheat broad, at CJd. a lb. 

•7G 

•13 

5-57 

12,421 

Oatmeal, at Ud. a lb. 

P08 

•53 

5 30 

14,430 

Rice, at l|d. a lb. . 

•45 

•02 

5*27 

10,795 

Potatoes, at ^d. a lb. 

•34 

•02 

3-60 

7,470 

Beans, at 2(1. a lb. 

P05 

•10 

3-47 

8,960 

Sugar .... 

... 


6*80 

14,760 

riie very high niitritive value 

', at 

small 

cost, of 


wheat, oatmea], riee, aud beans is liere apparent. The 

protein of flesh meat, according to Di‘. i\twatei> is 

soinewliat more fully utilised for nourislimcut than the 

protein of vegetables in general. Tlie high value of 

skimmed milk is reinarkahle. 

* 

The /he/- value of fat is, weight for weight, 2-|- 
times that of either starch or sligar. Hence fat ])ork 
and butter lead in fuel-value. Salad or olive oil would 
be etpially good. 

According to iJr. Atwater,' tlie well-known American 
investigator, }>rotein includes tlie nitrogenous nutri- 
ents, e.v<;ept nitrogenous fat, namely, the proteids 
albumen (like white of egg), casein (curd of milk), 
myasin of muscle (lean meat), gluten of wheat, etc. ; 
and the non-proteids include tlie extractives of meat 
and the amides and allied compoxmds of vegetables and 
fruits. Ibotein forms tissue (muscle, etc.), fat, .and fuel. 

Fat includes fat of hesh meat, lujtter, olive oil, oil 
of corn, wheat, etc. Fats form fatty tissiic and fuel. 

Carl )o-hyd rates include sugars, starches, cellulose 
(woody lil)re), etc. Mineral matters are phosphates, 
sulphates, chloiides of pota.ssium, sodium, calcium, etc. 
Carbo-hydrates are transformed into fat. and serve as 
fuel. 

All these nutrients yield energy in the form of heat 
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and muscular power. Animal foods have most protein 
and fats ; vegetable foods are rich in carbo-hydrates. 
Cheese has a large proportion of protein derived from 
the milk. Beans and peas and oatmeal have much. 
Wheat has a moderate quantity, maize, meal, and rice 
rather a small quantity. In fuel-value fot pork and 
butter are highest. Other meat fats stand high, so do 
grains, flour, and meal. Potatoes are low in fuel -value 
and protein ; a large quantity is necessary for sus- 
tenance. .Milk, by weiglit, also ranks low, being seven- 
eighths water. 

There is much, evidently, both in chemical physiology 
and in actual experience, to confirm Dr. ( ,‘arpenter’s state- 
ment that “ good wheaten bread contains more nearly 
than any substance in ordinary use the proportion of 
azotised and non-azotised matter which is adapted to 
repair the waste of the system, . . . and we find that 
healtli and strength can be more perfectly sustained 
upon that substance than upon any other taken alone.” 
This, of course, refers to the ordinary digestion of a 
healthy person.'’ 

The availability of animal products is 97 per 
cent, as regards protein, 95 as to fat, 98 as to carbo- 
hydrates ; of cereals 85, 90, and 98 rc'spectively ; of 
vegetablo.s, 88, 90, and 95 ; of fruits 85, 90, and 90. 
'riiese are the results of al>out 300 experiments on men 
living on different diets. 

The rapidity of the digestive process is important 
in many cases, especially where meals are too near 
together — say, with less interval than five hours. 
There is much difference in the time taken to <bdest 
different substances. 

Dr. Beaumont’s tables show that soft-l)oiled rice is 
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converted into chyme in one hour ; barley, stale 
bread, codfish, and raAv eggs in two ; soft-boiled eggs, 
beef, and luutton in three; roast fowl in four; veal, 
pork, and salted beef in five and a half. Bread and 
butter take longer than bread alone. 

Dr. Hemmeter " gives a table, after Scammell, 
showing the poreentages of material of different kinds 
in A'arious foods, from whjch a few e.vamples ;ire here 
appiended : — 


As riiaterial for 
tliL* muscles. 


As heat givers. 


brain and iierv< 
system. 


Wheat . 

14-6 

66-4 

1-6 

Oats 

‘ 17 

50-8 

3 

Beans 

24 

,40 

3-5 

Rice 

5'1 

82 

0-5 

Potatoes . 

1 -4 

15-8 

0-9 

IMilk 

5 

8 

1 

Be<'f 

19 

14 

2 

iMutton 

21 

14 

o 

1 lam 

35 

32 

4-4 

Chieken 

21G 

1-9 

2-8 

Herring . 

18 

0 or little 

4 or 

Yolk of eggs 

. . . 

29-8 

2 

\\ hite of egg^ 

< 13 

... 

2-8 

Chetrse 

30-8 

28 • 

• 

4-7 

l.)at(;s, fresh 

. . . 

73, '7 

. . . 

P'ig.s 

5 

57-9 

3-4 

Pearl Ijarley 

4-7 

78 

0-2 

Prunes 

3-9 

78-6 

4-5 


A(;eovi]ing to Aloss, the percentages of nutrition in 
the following foods named are ; — 
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Milk . 

7 

Wheat bread 

90 

Potatoes 

22-5 

Boiled peas . 

93 

Oatmeal porridge 

75 

Codfish 

21 

Boiled rice 

88 

Boiled mutton 

30 

Butter . 

93 

Boiled beans 

87 

Whipped eggs 

13 

Boiled barley 

92 

Roast poultry. 

26 

Raw oil 

96 

Rye bread, 

79 




,Tlie percentage of digestibility, according to 
Atkinson, is somewhat liigher for tiesii and milk than 
for meals and peas and rice. That is, for instance, 
that practically all the protein of a piece of meat or 
fish would be digested, but 81 to 100 per cent, of the 
protein of a piece of bread. 

Air. Miles gives' the percentages of proteid or 
aclatine in various foods as follows : — 


Beef contains 

20 per 

Pork . 

12 

Pea soup 

3-38 

Milk 

2-3 

Plasmon . 

69 

Cheddar cheese 

33-4 

Eggs (\yhite) . 

12-6 

ISggs{y<ilk) . 

16-2 

Wheat 

1 1 

Oatmeal . 

14-2 

Wholemeal bread 

6-3 

Crust 

5-70 

Crumb . 

0-75 

Macatoni 

10-89 

Dried peas 

21-0 
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Lentils contain 
H aricots 

,, (cooked) 
Potatoes 
Apples . 

Grapes . 
Bananas . 

Dates 

Figs 

Prunes . 

Raisins . 
Chestnuts 
Walnuts . 

Sweet almonds 
Spinach . 

Butter . 


23 per cent, of p 
23 


0-4 

ro 

I'O 

4-4 

5o 

2-4 

2-5 

101 

15-6 

‘24 

2 '5 or less 
piracti(‘ally Jione. 


roteid or gelatine. 

0 

? 5 

• ? 

? 

V- 


Dr. Paw, in his book on Food states the fol lowing 
as the weio'ht and cost of various articles of food that 
would have to l)c (ionsumcd in the system to raise the 
body of a per.son weighing 10 stone to a height of 
10,000 ft. (Frankland) : — 



Weight in lb. 


Cosi.. 

Cod-liver oil 

. 0T>.53 

1 

a. 

11.1 

Beef fat 

0'555 

0 


Butter 

. 0-693 

1 

o-k 

Cocoa-nibs . 

. 0-735 

1 

1:1 

Cheshire cheese . 

. 1-156 

0 

Hi 

Oatmeal 

. 1-281 

0 


Arrowroot . 

. 1-287 

1 


Flour 

. 1-311 

0 

H 
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Weight in lb. 

Cost. 

a rJ 

Peasemeal . 

. 1-335 

S, u. 

0 4J- 

Ground rice . 

. 1-341 

0 51 

Bread 

. 2-345 

0 4| 

Lean Beef . 

. 3-532 

3 61 

Potatoes 

. 5-068 

0 5-|- 

Whiting 

. 6-869 

9 4 

And the following portions of alimentary 

substances 

in a dry state are said 

to be re(|uired daily for the 

support of an oidinary working man of average height 

and weight (Moleschott) ; 

— 


Dry F ood. t 

Oz. 

Gramm 

Albuminous . 

4-387 

130 

Fatty 

2-964 

84 

Carbo-hydrates 

. 14-250 

404 

Salts 

1 -058 

30 


Dr. Sidney JMartin, in the course of his ariicJe on 
Food,’’ makes these statements : — 

“ Practicfdly speaking, the nutrition of the nitro- 
genous tissues means the nutrition of the body.” 

“ The. effect of tlie onixlure of foodstufi’s is the 
chief ])hysiologieaI factor in considering food.” 

“ An (excess of proteid food would throw an excess 
of work on the nitrogenous tissues. 'Fhc excretion of 
urea,” ac'cording to Lehmann, “ is greatest with animal 
diet.” “ To pre.serve liealth, tlie proteid taken must 
equal that destroyed. . . . Witli every individual there 
is a maximum and minimum of intake.” Fat.s and 
earbo-hydrates are of advantage for mixture witli proteid 
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foods, and allow the pyoteid foods to ho diminished in 
qmintity. Carbo-hydrates are l>otli proteid-spariug and 
fat-sparing. 

Watej- is necessary for the proper carrying on of 
all the chemical and mechanical functions of the body. 
Salt is necessary, especially to v'egetable feeders, for no 
large (|uaatity is supjtlied in vegetables, as it is in 
riesh. I’hospliates also are uec(?ssary. iron is “ essen- 
tial to life and health ; it forms an important part of 
the hmmogioliin of blood cor])uscles. .\nimal flesh 
(tontains most iron.” 

It is usually considered that the animal |)roteids 
(myosin, egg-all)nmen, etc.), liave tlie same nutritive 
value as the vegetable proteids (gluten, legumin, etc.).” 
This has l)een eoufirme;d by Dr. Rutgers’ exi.)eri merits. 
“ It may be concluded that man has chosen the three 
best proteids for his food in the myosin of meat, the 
casein of milk, and the gluten of bread.” 

“The diflerenee in tlie nutritive \'alue of fats seems 
to depend almo.st solely on their digestibility.” 

“ Milk contains a suflicient ])roportiou not only of 
sodium chloride psaltj, but of potassium and calcium 
phosphates and iron.” 

“ In the dietary of the working classes in all parts 
of Europe there is a deficiency of proteid ajid of fat, 
and an excess of carbo-hydrates.” I'he ^deficiency, 
says Dr. Martin, would be made up by an addition of 
animal piroducts. It can, of course, be made uj) by 
additional milk, or pulse, or nuts, or cheese, or almonds 
and olive or other fine oil. 

“ A large me{d late in the evening leads to digestive 
disturbances.” 'I'lie proper times for the clii<5f meals 
of the busy man are at breakfast and early in the 
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evening, but to the “ working man ” the middle of tiie 
day is most convenient for the largest meal. 

The times of digestion of diffei'ent foods are about 
as follows on an average : JMilk, rice, about an hour or 
less ; whipped eggs, barley soup, salmon, trout, aljout 
1| hour ; peas and flesh, about 2 hours or more ; sago, 
1| hour ; barley, boiled milk, ihw eggs, cabbage with 
vinegar, soup with fat and br«a<l, about 2 hours; raw milk 
(Richet), baked eggs, ox-liver, 2-]- hours ; lamb, beans, 
potatoes, e.al>bage, hash, 2-^- hours ; l>oiled eggs, beef- 
steak, white bread, ham, becT, fish, mutton, 3 hours ; 
pork, poultry, veal, browii l)read, 4 hours ; salt pork, 
hard-boiled <'ggs, 5 liours. 

Sleep diminishes |]igestio)i. Food taken too often 
spoils digestion. 

An excess of jiroteid, chiefly of animal food, throws 
great work on tJie nitrogejious tissm s, and causes 
disorders of the li\'er ami muscles, and often apparently 
causes gout. 

Excess of food (-auses indigestion. 

(Jliccse is indigestible to many [)ersons, and the 
nutritive vidue [of the harder clieeses] is tlierefore much 
smaller than would a[)pear from its composition. 
Cream cluicse has much more fat and very much, less 
casein.'' 

Sir Alichael Foster says: Proteid matter we 

must always have. . . . We might indeed manage 
to live on proteid matter alone, and out of it, with 
the help of a few minerals, we miglit renew the 
whole blood, and build up any and every part of 
the body. But it would be uneconomical and unwise 
to do so.” 

It is generally recognised that proteids, fats, 
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carbo-hytimtes, minerals, and water are the most 
important constituents of food. Of course, it would 
be a mistake to suppose that, because proteid is 
the most important thing, a food rich in proteid 
should be eaten in large, (piautities and to the 
exidusion of other constituents. In fact, it would be 
eas\' to go to wasteful excess in some of the arti- 
ficial proteid and plasmon foods now supplied to the 
invalid. 

The following tal)le, from Prof. Atwater’s standaAls, 
exhibits the rcijuirements of persons in active work 
and sedentarv ; — 


‘ 

Proteiii. 

Enerj^y or 1 
Value. 


Oraviii. 

Calories, 

When at liard muscular work . 

150 

4;;do 

When at iiiotlerutely active 



iiiuscular work 

125 

3400 

When with light muscular work 

112 

3050 

When, with sedentary work 

100 

2700 

AVMien wilh very little exertrise 

90 

2450 


Dr. Haig calcidates tliat a man weighing 9 stone, 
in active e.raj>loyment, ixapni’cs 132:5 grains of ])roteid, 
in har<l work 1523, and a. man of 12 stone requires 
1764 and 1964 grains. t 

A light (liet is often more nutrition.s, especially for 
invalids, for persons with weak digestions, and for the 
aged, than a full and solid meal. But a suftieiency 
of proteid, sucli as that contained in eggs, or 
milk, or chee.se, or flesh, or whole meal, or Hovis 
bread, or nuts, on oatmeal, or beans, or peas, or some 
vegetables and. fruits, is most important. Schwann, 
Klein, Brown - Sequard, and Gautier have shown 
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that proteid foods are active in nourishing nerve 
tissue. 

Prof. Atwater has put forward, among rules 
suggested for public institutions, this recommendation : 
llygienic economy requires not only that tlie food 
shall meet the physiological demands in respect of the 
quantities of nutriment and energy, but also that it 
shall be fitted to the digestive powers and other 
physiological peculiarities of the users ; this is of 
special iinjKjrtance for invalids and young children. 
'J'he ciomfort and welfare of the users arc promoted 
by makiug the food palatable. Excessive eating, he 
says, is not ojdy a waste of food and public money, but 
it is injurious to health. Well-to-do people generally 
eat to excess, and there are many, on the other 
hand, wliu do not eat as much as would b(' best for 
tliem. 

As to drink, history and science show that water is 
by far tlic l)0st of all liquids for the human constitu- 
tion, and, indeed, for all highly developed animals. 
It sup])lies what is wanted, and nothing more. Alilk 
is for the young, water for the grown. Nutriment is 
not re(pui-ed in drink, nor any stimulant principle, 
exi'Cjtt on special occasions, as after a severe march 
or a,n exhausting journey. But even then hot water 
wall usually be found to be by itself a sulbcient 
stimulant. As a rule, nothing more than water or 
the juices of fresh fruits is ever re(purcd, and water, 
cold or liot, between meals is the physiologically 
perfect drink. In many conditions of ill-health, due 
to errors of diet, it is also a perfept medicine. 

Julius Cjesar knew its worth, rarely drank wine 
himself, and greatly admired his valiant foes, the 
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Nervii, who were water-drinkers, and forbade wine 
to be brought among them, as injurious to their 
strength.® 

“ 'Apiarov fiev vBwp,^’ the old Greek said, and this 
is the conclusion of science. 



CHAPTER HI 


The Food of Animals considered in relation to 
Strength and Size — Characteristics op Flesh- 
* eating Animals 

Since one of the main questions to be dealt with has 
to do with the relative values .and effects of food 
supplies from the twg kingdoms — of the plant and of 
the animal — in tlie development of muscular strength, 
it may be useful to glance, in a brief review, at the 
evidence of streugtli, endurance, and other qualities 
attained by several mammalia and liirds subsisting 
on various sorts of nutriment. 

To compare the strength of animals of different 
habits witli each other is no simple matter, but if 
strength and endurance be taken together, a fair 
comparison may be arrived at. The horse, camel, 
and elephant may ' well represent the strongest 
animals service, and perhaps the best muscular 
development :ill round. l^hc lion, tiger, and polar 
bear may be equally strong for occasions, but are 
not so well fitted for a steady and constant strain of 
work. 

If wc put the development of muscle by grain or 
plant food and by fiesh food as equal, we must still 
conclude that for the effective use of energy the plant- 
eater is superior. 
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Horses under tlomestication give every o})portunity 
for determining the kind of food which in them pro- 
duces the greatest available strength. It is well known 
that gruss and green food generallv fail to raise their 
capacity for work to a high degree. Corn or beans 
anil hay together form tlie diet Itest fitted for 
maintaining frdl streugtii and endurance. Wild 
Imises, donkeys, deer, and eleplmiits certainly e.'diibit 
agility and roliust health on green food, but foi- 
heavy traction work they rcijuirc more concentrftted 
muiiinent. 

Horses wliich consume maize (Indian corn) are 
e.xceedingly hardy gnd reijuire but little care.' 

Tlie wild o.v, sheep, and goat, the antelope, the 
stag, the hare, tlie wild boar, each prove the ])Ower 
of gieen and growing vegi'table food to maintain 
strength, agility, and swiftness, but each i.s equalled 
liy the flesh-fed dog, and [)erha|)s by some of the 
beasts of prey. Dogs, however, do well on a nii.xed 
diet containing little animal flesh. And, indeed, 
though the}' liave carnivoruus teeth and intestines, 
many dogs thrive wlicn given a strictly non-flesh 
diet.-’ 

It is a curious fact, physiologically considered, that 
lions and tigei’s seem to be eapalile of liping fairly 
well wiili only a little llesh food, and with a large 
quota of vegetables. 8oine of tlie fakirs of India 
give their tame tigers no raw animal food, and only 
supply them with a mixture of boiled rice and vege- 
tables, their own diet. But they alknv these tigers 
sometimes to roai^n at large.® 

The small carnivora may be similarly treated. A 
gentleman writes “I have an old cat in her seventh 
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year, a young one of one year, and a dog of four years, 
none of wliicli liave ta.st,ed nieat fi'om a Initclier’s sliop, 
so far as 1. know. My cats eat all the mice and birds 
they can get hold of, and on ran^ occasions tlie dog 
joins them in a feast of fish. The cats get wheaten 
bread and milk daily, and porridge when any is left ; 
the dog gets two tables] loonfidsyif dry oatmeal and a 
bit of hard wlieaten bread ; .it is as fat as a pig and as 
lively as a cricket.” 

•The. camel is an exaiuplc of (]uite astonishing 
strengtli and endurance, maintained on very scanty 
and simpl(' forage. 

The strongest, most m u.sc id ai\ animal for it.s size 
is probaJily the monkey, in such trilies as the orang- 
utang, the gorilla, and the macaipie, one of whicli is 
said to ha\c been always the winner against dogs 
twi(-c Ids size. ‘‘They are jirobably the mo.st formid- 
alde fighters in the animal world.” The orang-utang, 
according to Dr. Alfred 11. W'.allacc, is a liarmless 
creature, feeding on fruit, and never attacking any 
other animal e.\ce])t in self-defence. It is very large 
and strong, and has r'liormously ])owerful arms. As 
to the gorilla, Du (Jhaillu, the great traveller and the 
discovcrei' of this huge ape, saw one lircid'; to pieces 
quite easily a gaa accidentally drop])ed ; and l)r. 
l.iiincaii aflirms that the gorilla is more than a nnitch 
for the Afriiain litni. It is said that tim men are not 
too many for holding a. iidl-grown spei'inicn ; and the 
very young gorillas brought to the Zoological Gardens 
five or si.x months ago showed trememlous powers lor 
their age. , 

All these monkeys are practically vegetable feeders, 
living on fruits, nuts, and roots, but some kinds 
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occasionally eat insects, birds, and eggs. For pur- 
poses of comparison with men, the orang-utang and 
gorilla are the most useful examjdes on account of the 
close reseml>lance of the teeth, internal organs, and 
constitution generally, to the human. Apes have 
been often fed, when in confinement, on anim.al 
flesh, but have not fliriven u{)on it, and the keepers 
have been compelled to .restore them to a vegetal )le 
diet. 

Birds can assinularc ten to thirty times as mucli 
food as a man, proportionately to tlie weiglit of their 
bodies. 

A tree-sparrow ,has been known to eat 700 grass 
seeds in a day. A white -tailed eagle, weighing 
between It and 12 11)., has been known to raise a 
pig of 42 lb. to a height of 100 ft. ami to fiy away 
with it. This bird flew half a mile before it wfis shot. 
Tin’s would 1)0 ])aralleled 1)y the lifting of more than 
the weight of four men bv one man." 

Storks are believed, witliout any sort of proof, I 
think, to fiy the distance from Lahor-e to Buda-Pcsth 
in twenty-four hours ; that is, at the rate of a hundred 
miles an hour.'^ A speed of fifty- five miles an hour 
by pigeons for fourteen hours has certainly been 
recorded. 

Extreme statements as to the .s{)eed of birds 
require verification, but there can be no doubt that 
the strength of eagles, storks, and many other birds of 
very difi'erent habits of feeding is exceedingly great, 
and that they are capable of very rapid motion and 
eon tin uo u s acti v it}x 

There is little to choose, apparently, as regards 
strength and swiftness, between fiesh and plant 
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feeders. Pigeons and parrots are remarkal)le for 
the.se equalities, so are swallows and jays. So are 
mixed feeders, like rooks, magpies, and starlings. 


As to longevity. 

accurate 

accounts of ’ 

carious 

a*ninials arc wanting. 

but the 

estimates given 

below 

are prol)al)ly suificiently near 

the ti’ue values for 

the present purpose. 




Prof. Ray Lankester has written a small 

hook ' 

on the subject, and tl 

le evidence given bv him ijuts 

tlioi length of life of 

the animals named as 

in the 

following table : the 

estimate 

of P ro f. jM ‘ Keu d rick , 

the writer of the 

article ‘ 

‘Longevity,” in the 

Encyclo pallia liritanmca, is 

adduced in the next 

ooluniii : — 


t 



Food. 

Lankeslor. M 

‘Kfiiidriok 

Pelicans, lierons 

Ei.sh 

40-50 

. . . 

Hawks , , . . 

P»ird.«, etc. 

30-40 


Nightingales 

Insects 

15 


Poultry .... 

Mixed 

JO 


Thrashes .... 

Insects 

8-9 


Wrens .... 

... 

2-3 


Eagles .... 

Birds, etc. 

GO 


Parrots .... 

Grain, etc. 

GO 

... 

Pheasants, partridges 

Grain, etc. 

16 


Hares, rabbits . 

Herl).- 

t 

7-10 

Pig 

Mixed 

15 

15-20 

Sheep .... 

Herbs 

10 

7-10 

Goat . 

Herbs 

10 

7-10 

Ox 

Herlbs 

IG 

15-20 

Horse .... 

Grain, etc. 

25-40 

40 

(^aiiiel .... 

IIerl.s, fruit, etc. 40-.’)0-100 

50-80 

P\)X ..... 

Birds, rabbits, etc. Siiort 

7-10 

lUiinoceros, hippopotani n.s 

Herbs 

70-80 

... 

Elephant .... 

Vegetables 

too 


Deer 

Herbage 


30 

Dogs, jackals, cats 

Flesh 


15-20 

Donkey .... 

Herbage 


30-40 

Monkey (cebus) 

Vegetable 


10 
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The camel is said to live to a hundred, or at least 
to fifty. Its food is coarse, and, generally, it is hard 
woi’ked. The horse, when not hard worked, has been 
known to live to fifty, but thii’ty would he about the 
average. 

The above table does not indicate any considerable 
preponderance in length of life due to the kind of 
food eaten ; but it is somewhat remarkalde that l)oth 
the elephant, among mammals, and the parrot, among 
birds, whose longevity is extreme, are vegetable 
feeders. The eagle, however, is said to be equal to 
the parrot in the age to which it can attain, and 
probably the whale may be equal to the elephant, 
so that no clear superiority remains witli either kind 
of feeder. 

Amont!: lower animals, the tortoise and the 
crocodile are both l)elieved to live to a great age : one 
is purely eaniivorous, the other purely vegetarian. 

Darwin mentions fi\e animals which live longer 
than man — elephants, })arrots, ravens, tortoises, and 
some fisli.* Three <.>f the four land animals are plant- 
eater.s. 

The halht.s of llesh-eating animals arc not pleasant, 
in hiding during the day, and .skulking in the twiliglit, 
or sneaking on silent feet during tiie nigbt boms, 
rlepending on tricks and cunning, the}” are the 
enemies of all pea<-e;(i)le beings. Their mien ex[)re.'^ses 
stealthy and suspicious ferocity, or lu'ofouud melan- 
choly. Somlirc gravity ]ire{:)onderatcs, as in the lion 
and eagle, which do not seem capable of the eujoyment 
of life showtj bv jnost of the grain-eating tribe. 
Oou.sideririg tliat they have to exercise their wits 
more than the non-carnivora, they are remarkably 
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unintelligent, except the fox and a few others ; they 
are far surpassed in sagacity by elephants, rooks, and 
cockatoos. On the other hand, dogs, in a state of 
domestication, with mixed food, are the most in- 
ttilligent of quadi'upeds. 

A medical writer has remarked, in an interesting 
article® concerning the sanitation of the alimentary 
canal, on the pungent and sickening smells from the 
dens of carnivora, and in the haunts of cats, and has 
conU’asted these with the sweetness of the cow’s 
breath and byre, and with the ammoniacal smell of 
stables. The unpleasant odours which often emanate 
from the skin and breath of gross flesh-eaters are 
cured, he says, by tlie adoption of a grain and 
fruit diet, and are flot ob.served among abstainers 
from flesli. 

'fo sum up, the plant-eaters may be stated to be 
at least equal in strength to the carnivora, superior 
in endurance, equal in swiftness, superior in happi- 
ness, at least equal in longevity, and superior in 
amenity. 

Most to our present purpose, however, is the fact 
that tlic ])lant-eaters are more enduring as tribes than 
the carnivora. The l)attle is not always to the fierce, 
nor the race to tlie .swift. 'fhe gentleness of the 
antelope prevails against the ferocity of the lion, the 
stag outclasses the wolf, the bull beats the bear, and 
the rabbit l)cats tlie weasel. The social creatures are 
the happiest, tlic Itest titted to survive and rejilenish 
the earth. The carnivora arc retiring and decreasing, 
the plant-eaters have multiplied. ^Small birds are 
always multitudinous, while the eagle kind remain 
scarce and solitary. 
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We shall find in the distribution of the races 
of man a remarkable analo^^y to this tendency of 
the so-called weak to confound the strong, and of 
the ravenino- asiorressors to decline from their 
supreiuiioy. 



CHAPTER IV 


Diet of Ancient Peoples, and Opinions of some 

OF TIIKIR CrPvEATEST MeN 

t 

On the wliole, tlio diet of the majority of races, both 
civilised and uiici\dlised, in ancient times, and till the 
(■arly Aliddle Ages, seems to have ])een cliietly derived 
from plants, Imt in many cases it was mixed, and 
often in the richer clask's largely animal. 

The fre( |nent pi'otests of illustrious men against the 
eating of llesli in Creece, Rome, and in several parts of 
tlie Roman Pm|nre, indicate that the practice was at 
the time c<nnmon — at hai.st in the citif's. 

Pythag<jras was “ a man of immense learning 
and e.\traordinary intellec.tual })ower.” He ('ontended 
sirongly again.^i tle.sh-(‘;iting, and was one of the most 
notable advocates of the natural diet in the ancient 
world.’ 

The beautiful and, for a long time, widely accepted 
ti'ac.hing of Ootama, or Buddlia, hi.s tender regard for 
all mankind and for all living tilings, are familiar to 
all readers of the, Li<jht of Asia, and of Prof. Rhys- 
David-s’ Ihidd/iism in India. 

Zeno the Stoic, Diogenes, Plato, Plutarch, Plautus, 
Proclus, ’ Kmiiedocics, Socion, Apollonius d’yaiiareus, 
and Porphyry were reputed to be abstainers. Diogenes 
observed “that we might as Avell eat the flesh of men 
8 " ”” 
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as of otlier animals.” “ 1 am astonished to think,” 
said Plutarch, “ what appetite first induced men to 
taste of a dead carcase.” “How could men dare to 
see an impotent and defenceless creature slaught(*red, 
skinned, and cut up for food ? ” Cicero said that men 
were destined to a better occupation than pursuing 
and (mtting the throats of dumb creatures. Clement 
of Alexandria says of St. iMatthew that his diet con- 
sisted of roots, fruits, and herbs. 

Minutius Felix, about 210 a.d., in a dialogue 
defending the Cliristian religion, makes the principal 
speaker say : “ We Christians cannot bear to look on 
a carcase, and so abhor human bloodshed that we 
abstain from that of beasts.” 

Triptolemus, who establislied tlic Eleusinian 
mysteries, prohil)ited by law all injury to anim.als. 
His words were : “ Do not kill animals. ’ 

Porphyry wrote to Castriccius : “ Von owned, when 
you lived among us, that a \’egetalih! diet was [(rcrer- 
able to animal food, both for preserving health and 
facilitating the study of philoso])liy ; and now, since 
you have eaten Hesh, your own experience must 
convince you that wliat was then (‘onfess(al was true. 
The u.se of Hesli does not eontrilmtc to health, but 
ratlier prevents it.” 

“ CAriis, who raised Persia from an obseure, rude 
colony into one of the most [lowerful and splemlid 
empires the world ever saw, who pei'forraed more 
extraordinary marches, fougld^ more battles, won more 
extraordinary victories, and exhibiterl more ])ei’sonal 
prowess and l)odily power of elfort and ('iidurance than 
almost any other general who cA'cr lived, subsisted from 
childhood on the simplest and ])lainest diet of vt'getaltle 
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food and water, . . . and tlie Persian soldiers who 
went with him through all his career of conquest . . . 
strictly adhered to the same simplicity of vegetal.)le 
diet (bread, cresses [vegetables], and water) throughout 
the whole of their heroic course.” " 

Xenoplion says that Cyrus was brought up on a 
diet of bread, (iresses, and water till fifteen, when honey 
and raisins were added.* 

Porphyrises, in 233 A.l).' wrote that “ the eating 
of much flesh fills with a multitude of evil 
< li.seases.” * 

Hippocrates, acc-ording to Sir Henry Thompson, 
.spoke of “overeating as more injurious than over- 
drinking.” ‘ 

Socrates, hjpicuiai.s* Seneca, Musoniu.s, (flemoit, 
Chrysostom, Bernard, l)e<-ius, and Fal)ricius, are 
<|UOted as examples of frugality. 

The (‘(jinmoii food of the Hel>rew.s in Palestine in 

the periods of the. Old d.’estament w;is bread made 

of wheat or barlev ; barlev- meal was the common 
*/ •/ 

food <^f the ])oor. Unleavened bread was irsed in tlie 
earliest times. In New Testament times l>arlev-meal 
was still in (;ommon use, and to this day is the food of 
tlie Bedouin in North Araliia. Ijontils were tlie staple 
diet of tlie Bgyptian pyramid-builders, and were com- 
monly laiten liy the Hebrews from the earliest to the 
latest time.s. Lentils iven^ eaten very much in the 
form of |)ottage, being stewed in oil, as tlie Spaniards 
stew haricot beans. Lentils and beans formed an 
important part of the Hebrew diet ; lentils were jiro- 
balily the pottage of Esau ; DanieLs fare was pulse and 
herbs ; Judas .Maccabieus and his a,ssociates lived on a 
vegetalile diet ; Josephus at Rome on figs and nut.s. 
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Beans and bean-meal, chick-peas, and gourds, and 
other such fruit, were the common diet of large popu- 
lations in the East. Rice was largely used in the 
(Ireek period in Palestine. Millet was also common, 
and sesame is still cultivated for the oil and sprinkled 
on liread. The hakemcats mentioned in the Bible 
were dough 1)aked in olive oil. Bread and melons or 
cucumbers form the main food of the poorest class in 
the large cities of tSyria, "and from ( imstautinople to 
Cairo, now.'' 

“ The inhaltitaiit.'^ of tlie Bible lands li\ cd cliieHy on 
vegetaljle foods," according to Air. MacAli.ster.'’ “ At 
tlie ])resent day, lu'cad. olives, oil, butter, milk, and 
cheese, fruit and vcgctable.s, witli meat on special occa- 
.sions. or in parricidaiiy wealthy households, make uj) 
tlio dietary of most of their descendants iji the East.” 
Aleloiis are much used. Bi'caid was made e.specially of‘ 
wlieat, millet, <lhurah, and liarleta Rh'c is nenv added. 
Parched corn, beans, and |)eas form an important part 
of the diet of Western Asiatics, d’he Bedawi meal 
described in Ezekiel was dates, bread, and milk. 'Fhe 
food carried on journeys consisted of lu'ead, taikes of 
tigs or raisins, j)arched corn, !ind water. 

Ifomer never represents tish or game being [)ut on 
tlie table ; he e<ju;dl\' exclude.s fruit. He pa.ssed over 
the use of vegetaldes gener.ally. \h\get.;;l)les were, 
liowevcr, set l)efore the a.ncient heroes at the sieite of 
Troy wlien they supped, 'riie meat of the Homeric 
heroes was chiefly oaist Ijeef.’’ ( Athemeus. | But it is 
stated that Athletic (treece rose to her greatest 
culture u])on tAvo meals a day, consisting jjrimupally 
of maize and vegetables steej)ed in oil.” ■ 

The Romans (soldiers) liad corn given tliem, which 
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they ground and baked, using some lard to smear their 
bread with. They used a little vinegar with their 
water. Sometimes oxen and sheep were divided 
a^iong them. Polybius, in about the tliird centi.try, 
says that wheat is distributed to the inhintry, and 
barley and wheat to tlic cavalry.'* 

“ So far as bodily strength aruhvoluntary endurance 
av(! considered,” said Graham,* the Poman soldier was 
-far the most powerful and heroic in Rome’s earliest 
davs, when he subsisted on his simple vegetalde 
food.’”'* 

According to Pausanias,“ the athletae of Greece were 
accustomed, before the time of Gimtht) Dipjeensi.s, to 
eat fig cheese, and not animal food. 

M. d’Ariiay says^‘ that in the first ages of Rome 
tlie Rf)mans lived U])on roots, milk, and coarse 
pottage, eating He.sh only on exti’Jiordinary occa- 
si(»ns. And Seneca: “ ignorant of the art of ordering 
a feast, they [lossessed ilie art of compiering their 
enemies in war, and of governing the citizens in 
peace.” 

Rctrarch wrote ; “ \drtue has not a greater enemy 
than wealth. It wa.s that which comjuei'ed Rome, 
after Rome had con(|nered the world. Every foi’eign 
vice entered that city by the same door at which 
poverty went out of it.” 

'I’he disgusting feasting and licentiousness, tlie 
foi'tunes sjjent on bampiets <>f animal corjiscs and cruel 
delicacies, the spoiling of the peo[)le l)y free distribu- 
tions of corn, the exjnilsion of the yeomen and pleasantry 
from the land, the gross luxury and demoralisation 
which took the fdace of the old simple Roman life, 
certainly jilfronted the wholesome forces of nature, 
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and, happily for the world, Rome in her opulence was 
doomed to perish. 

The Saracens were remarkalale for a hardines.s of 
constitution and a tiery spirit, which enabled them to 
undergo the greatest fatigues, and rcmdcred them the 
terror of their enemies. Their chief drink was water ; 
their food consisted in great measure of milk, rice, and 
fruits. “The great Omar” lived entirely on barlev 
bread and water.“ 

The people of India were descritied by .Megasthenes, 
a Oreek ambassador, in the fourth century before 
Christ, as follows ; “ They live hapjiily enough, being 
simple in their maraiers, and frugal. They m'ver drink 
wine except at sacrifices. Their l)everage is a liquor 
composed from rice inst<.'ad of barley, and their food is 
principally a ri' c [»oltage. . . . They sehlom go to 
law. . . . 'Fliey make their deposits and confide in 
each other. . . . Truth ajid virtue they hold alike in 
esteem. . . . The tillers of the soil, even when l)attle 
is raging in their neighbourhood, are undi.sturbed by 
au\' sense of danger,” {They are regarded as inviolable.) 

It is interesting to compare' this account witli the 
description of the Indian people given by Mr. Vaughan 
Nash and others (juite recently.''' 

Herodotus alludes to tlie I^gy[)tians, of lJ[iper 
Egypt as follows : “ Die Egyptians are, 1 believe, next 
to tie* Lil;)}'ans, t he hc;dthiest perq^lc in the world — an 
effect of their climate — in my opinion. . . . They live 
on bread made of sjielt, wliich they form into loaves. . . . 
Their drink is a wine which they obtain from barlev. . . . 
Many kinds of fi'sh they eat raw, cither salted or dried 
in the sun.” Athenaeus says the Egyptians were great 
eaters of bread. Quails, ducks, and small birds they 
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ate uncooked. Birds and fish not sac,red were eaten 
roasted or boiled. The Egyptians were persuaded tliat 
the majority of disorders i»ro(;eed from indigestion and 
^xcess in eating. 

Xenophon describes the Mossynoecians and their 
way of living. Boiled nuts and laikcd loaves were 
tlieir cliief articles of food ; theye were large stores of 
nuts on the u])per Hoors. I’key also ate do]j)]nns’ fiesh, 
and drardv wdne. They were a strong, warlike people. 

*At Cal[)re the soil produced ])arley, wheat, all sorts 
of j)ulse, millet, sesame, figs, and vines. 

Tlie Thracians lived on fiesh meat, loaves, and 
wine.’^ 

Vbin Oooth, a learped medical writer, atfirms that 
tin* great liody of the ancient Egyptians and Persians 
confitied themsehcs to a vegetable diet.' 

The Persia Jis, when their empire, was at its greatest, 
only had one meal a day — about noon. The Greeks 
"ate twice — the first meal at midday.^" 

'riie 1400 monks who followed Pachoniu.s lived on 
bread and water, oil, occasional fruits and vegetables, 
a7id salt. Later the Pachonians numbered 7000, and 
in the fifth century 100,000.’' 

8t. A^)hratus, 300 a.d., ate only a little bread daily 
after sunset. 

St. Serajtion, aliout the same time, with 10,000 
monks, took their pay in wlieat ; lived upon a small 
portion of it, and gave the rest to the poor. 

For Hix years St. Hilariou lived on fifteen figs a 
day, for three years on a pint of pulse a day, for 
three yeaivs on dry brea<l, from his* sixty -fifth to his 
eightieth year on 5 oz., and after that on 4 oz. 
St. Anthony on bread and water ; St. Gregory 
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Nitzi.inzen on brend and lierbs ; St. Martin of Tours on 
roots aiid herbs ; St. Amlu’osc on one meal a day ; St. 
Jolin (dirysostom on one meal of bread and herbs ; St. 
Genevieve on barley bread and a few beans ; St. 
Augustine on herl>s and pulse ; St. David of Wales and 
his monks on veoetables ; St. Benediet on bread and 

O ■' 

water ; St. Colmnba kept perpetual fast ; St. Lllric, 

very feeble in infancy, grew strong on one scant meal 
of vegetables a day ; St. Bernard sul)sistcd on coarse 
broad moistened with water ; St. Dominie and ' liis 
followers rigidly abstainetl ; St. Francis lived on bread 
and water, and “was the IritMul of everything tliat 
suffered or rejoiced St. diaries Borromeo on lirown 
bread and chestnuts — when remonstrated with for his 
meagre diet he said the Ghrysostoms, the Basils, and the 
Spiridions, thougli engaged in the most anluous labour, 
lived to be old, keeping perpetual fasts : St. Catherine 
of Siena on herbs, seldom eating bread ; St. Francis 
Borgia, St. Philip Neri, St. Jolin Francis Regis, St. 
Alphonsus Lignori, “ men of wonderful power and 
activity of mind, lived ujion a very spare diet of bread, 
fruits, and vegetaliles.” So we are told. 

Clement of Alexa,ndria wrote : “ Some men live 

that they may eat, . . . Imt the Instructor enjoins me 
to eat tliat we may live.'’ 

“ Food ... is to be sim})le, truly jilain, as mini- 
stering to life, and not to luxury.” “ And the life to 
which it conduces consists of two tilings — health and 
strength — to which jdainness of fare is most .suitable, 
being conducive both to digestion and lightne.ss of 
body.” 

. . . “ Antiphanes, the phy.sician, said that this 
variety of viands was the one cause of disease.” 
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. . . “ Tliose who use the plainest fare are the 
strongest and healthiest, and tlie noblest.” 

“ Ai'torius, in his book On Long Life, thinks that 
drink sliould be taken only till the food be moistened, 
so that we may a.ttain to a longer life.” 

Tlie Heythians, Celts, Iberians, and Thraeians were 
said to be greatly addicted to intoxication. 

“ Krror seems oh I, but tryth seems a new thing.” 

St. Theresa and the Carmelites fared simply on 
v('g(»tablc diet.’"^ 

Abn-l-Ala, the Syrian, was a jioct and philosopher 
of the tenth century. He alistained from flesh and 
wine. In a controversy witli Hibat,. he maintained, 
first, tliat religious persons had at all times been 
an.xious to abstain from hesh meat, and not to cause 
pain to animals, and, secondly, tliat for reasons of 
economy lie would lie a vegetarian, lixing on lieans, 
lentils, anti other cheap stuff. “ 1 lielievcd too,” he 
said, “ that a vegetable diet would secure my health.” 
He had at this time lived on vcgetalde fare for fort}'- 
five years. ■“ 

Lucretius, s] leaking of the ancients, wrote to the 
following effect : — 

“Soft aconi.s were iheir lirsh and cluctesb food, 

And tliose rod applos that adorn the wootl ; 

ddu; nerves lhal joined tladr linii*.-^ were him and strong ; 

life was healthy, and their age ^^as long, 

Itet.urning years still saw them in their }>riiite ; 

They wearied e'en the wings «if measuring time.'’ 

Hesiod gave much the same account of their hire : 
“The uncultivated fields afibrtled them their fruits and 
supplied their liountiful re}iast.” , 

And, ai-eording to Porphyr\-, “ the ancient Greeks 
lived entirely n])Ou the fruits of the earth.” 
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Prof. I.fiwrence, however, thinks there is no proof, 
unless we atlniit Ovid’s Metamorphoses and other 
poetical compositions, that this state of innocence, of 
exalted temperance, of entire abstinence from flesh, of 
perfect tranquillity, ever existed.’^^ 

Dr. Evans, surgeon to St, Saviour’s Hospital, 
relates that the Ichthyo])hagi asked tlie King of 
Ethioj)ia concerning the ■term of life and diet of his 
people, and were told that most of them lived to be 
120; they ate Itoiled flesh and drank nothing but 
milk. He quotes also Plutarch’s statement, that the 
ancient Britons began to grow ohl at 120. They were 
remarkable for t/lieiv athletic form, great strengtl), and 
extraordinary capac-ity for bciiring liardships of all 
kinds. I’lieir food, says (loldsmitli, ('imsisted almost 
exclusively of acorns, l)erries, herbs, roots, and 
water. 

1 fiml it stated, but cannot trace the. authorit}', 
that the ancient Gauls |probat)ly some tribes], “who 
were a very Itravc, strong, and hard\' race, lived 
ver\' absteiniouslv. Their food was milk, berries, and 
liei‘1)S. Tliev nicMdo liread of And that tlie 

ancient Spartans lived chiefly on grain, and the 
Roman soldiers who conquere<l the world carried eatdi 
a l)ag of parched grain in his pocket as his daily 
ration. 

The food of the (freeks in very remote times was 
made up largely of acorns, beech-nuts, ajid l)aiiey. 
Later, when they ate flesh, they would use the 
entrails, but never the brains, of animals."'’ 

When David' and his people came to the camp at 
Mahanaira, the oflicers gave him “ barley and meal, 
and paiched corn, and beans, and lentils, and parched 
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pulse, and butter, and sheep, and cheese of kine, to 
eat.”““ 

But there is plenty of evidence of much liesh- 
eating at feasts, connected with sacrifices among the 
IIel)rews. 

The Seres, amdent Chinese, lived to astonisliing 
aties ; Lucian ascribed their . longevity to tlieir 
drinking much water.*”' No doubt they were also 
frugal. 

‘‘Flesh, we know,” says Ev'olyn, “was banished 
from the tables of Pythagoras ami Plato, according to 
Porphyry ; Hippocrates thought vegetaljles sufiicient ; 
Chmicnt of Alexandria, Zeno, Phaartes, and others 
were abstainers from fiesli meats.”*' 

>St. Jerome, 440 a.d., hehl up natural diet (non- 
fiesh) as the Cliristiaii ideal ami the restoration of the 
primitive rule of life. He ((noted tint apostolic saying, 
“ It is a good thing not to drink wine, and not to eat 
flesh.” 

St. .John Chrysostom (407) was of the .same opinion. 

St. Basil (370) said, “ Witli sobe.r living, well- 
being increases in the household, animals are in safety, 
there is no shedding of blood, nor (lutting animals to 
death.” 

Musonius, the teacher of Epictetus, was vegetarian.'*^ 

In tin' carl}’ ('hurch there were lai-gc bodies who, 
in doctrine and practice, w’cre vegxttarian. .Such were 
the Encratites and the EI»ionites. 

Biblias, under torture, bravely protested against 
the charges of murder lu’ought against Christians, “ who 
considered it unhiwTul even to taste the Itlood of 
irrational animals.” (Eusebiu.s. ) 

St. Paul is quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus as 
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having said, “ It is good neither to eat Hesh, nor to 
drink wine.” But a reference to his epistles gives the 
impression that he did not wish to lay down any rule 
except as regards meats otlered to idols. 

Hege.sippus dc'scrihes James, the brother of Jesus, 
as {tractising abstinonee. 

In the Testament qf Jesus, considered by Dr. liar- 
nack to l.te not earlier than altout 400 a.d., it appears 
tliat a bishop was then expected to eat nu flesh at all, 
and to drink no wine except at the sacrament. I’he 
same rule liolds good still among lioth East and West 
Syrians (Nestorians and dacoliites). 

The Essenes . were not, in the opinion of Dr. 
Oinsburg, strictly vegetarian. 

They were noted Ity Josephus as leading the same 
kind of life as tliose wliom the Cl reeks call Pythagoreans. 
“ They are long-lived also, insomuch that many of 
them exist abov'e a hundred 3 'ea,rs by reason of the 
simplicit}' of their diet and the regular eourso of their 
lives.” They wann alnu>st entirely vegetarian. Their 
vows conijjrised these principles : First, that they would 
reverence tlie divim;, the divine idt'al ; second, that 
eae.h tnan would carefuil}' practise justice towards his 
fellow- beings, and refrain from injury, whether by his 
or another’s will ; that he would always hate injustice 
and figlit earnestly on the, .side of the just and lovau’S 
of justice; keep faith with all men ; if in power, never 
use authority insolently , or violently; nor surpass 
subordinates in dress or ornaments ; altove all things, 
always to love truth. 

They are descril)ed on higli authority as very 
healtliy, superior to pain or fear, cheerful under 
torture by tlieir persecutors, just, humane, and noble ; 
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and as reaching, in many respects, the highest eleva- 
tion known in the ancient world. 

According to Pliny,*® spelt was “ the earliest food 
of the inhabitants of Latium. It is evident too,” he 
says, “ that the Romans subsisted for a long time on 
pottage, and not bread.” “ Ennius, the most ancient 
of our poets, relates how,” during a siege, “ the parents 
snatched away the messes of portage from their weep- 
ing children.” This spelt is “the most liaxdy of all the 
grains.” Alica [ergum lens) is “ a most delightful and 
most wholesome food, which incontestably confers upon 
Italy the highest rank among countries that produce 
the cereals.” Alica is prepared from the grain called 
“ zea.” Fermenty or {sorridge of miliec was used. Indian 
Tuillct liad l)een inti-oduce<l to Italy within the last ten 
years. “ Varrius states that for three hundred years 
tlie Romans made use of no other meal than that of 
corn.” “ Barley is one of the most ancient aliments of 
men.” The gladiators were called hordearii, or barley- 
eaters. “The Greeks prtd'er barley to anything else 
for making ])olenta.” “Hippocrates, one of tlie most 
famous writers on )nedical sciem-e, has devoted a whole 
volume h) the praises of ptisan.” prol)a.bly similar to 
our pearl barley. “ The Ethiopians grew oidy millet 
and barley.” The Gauls ha\'e a sjjeU. 'riiev make a 
beer or sweet-wort from corn. “ In Egypt they make 
a meal of olyra,” a kind of spelt. “ Cam])ania is parti- 
cularly prolific in millet, and a fine white porridge is 
ma.ilo from it,’’ also bread. The nations of Sarmatia 
live principally on this porridge, or even the raw meal 
with the addition of mare’s milk or blood from a l>led 
liorse. “ The people of Gaul and Aquitania use panic, 
also Italy beyond the Padus eat this with beans, whicli 
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they add to all their foods/’ [Panic is still employed 
more than any other food in the south of France, 
according to tlie translator.] 

“ Winter wheat {triticum hihermim) furnishes 
bread of tlie very hnest <juality ” in Italy. 

Sesame eome.s from India. “ The most favourite 
focal of India is rice.” 

“Beans arc ou sale at the [>resent day (in Italy), 
and are emploc'cd for feeding cattle, and man more 
particularly. Beau pottage ancitoitly occupied a place 
in religious service.s. Bean.s are mostly eaten with 
other food, luit it is generallv thought that thev dull 
the sense.s. and cause sleejthtss nights and dreams.” 

rhe opinion cd^'Socrates on diet in a well-ordered 
.state is clear : “ Fiist, let us (;onsider what will be 
their way of life, now that we have thus estaltlished 
them. Thev will feed on barlev and wheat, baking 
the wlieat and kneading the Hour, making noble jnid- 
tlings and loaves; these they will .serve up on a rnat 
of rt'ccls or dean leaves. . . . And thev and their 
children will teast. drinking of the wine which tliey 
have made, . . . dwelling together in unity. 

■■ . . . t)f conr.se they will have a relish- - salt, and 
olives, and cheese, and otdons, or any other vegetables 
winch aie fit for IfCiiling; and we shall give tliein a 
dessert of tigs and ]jui.se and beans, and they will roast 
myrtle-berries and chestnuts at the fne, <lrinking in 
moderation. And witli siadr a diet tliey may be 
(expected to live in peace to a, good old age, ami be- 
(pieath a similar life to their children after them.” 

In reply to oljjections, Soci'ate.s answered : “ 1 am 
certainly of opinion tliat tlie true and healtliy con- 
stitution of the state is the one which 1 have de.sci-ibed. 
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But if you wish to see the state in a fever, I have no 
objection.” 

They will want all sorts of luxuries in the fevered 
state, Socrates admits ; and “ the city will have to 
fill and swell with a multitude of callings which 
are not required by any natural want.” . . . “ And 
there will be hosts of animals if j^eople are to eat 
them.” And living in this way, he says, there will 
certainly be a much greater prevalence of disease. 
“ An/l a slice of our neighbours’ land will 1)C wanted, 
and then we shall go to war, Glaucon, that will be the 
next thing. Then, without determining whether war 
does good oi' harm, thus mucli we may affirm, that 
now we have discovered war to be derived from causes 
which are also the causes of almost all the evils in 
States, private as well as public.”®® 

In another passage, Plato concludes : “ Tlicn virtue 
is the health and Ijeauty and well-being of the soul, 
and vice is the disease and weakness and deformity of 
the soul. And good practices lead to virtue, and evil 
practices lead to vice.” 



CHAPTER V 

Diet in' the Midhli: Ahes axh Lm;er 

The present tendency is tovvTirds an equality in 
fiire among employers and employ etl. Labourers eat 
more flesh, and many of the well-to-do have learnt the 
value of porridge and fruit. There was plenty of flesh 
diet among the ric'il, at least in the jMiddle Ages. “ Two 
courses of fle.sh of four sorts should suffi(*e ” ; this was 
the reduced diet. fniormous feasts were provided 
on great oecasion.s, as, for instance, an arc;hl)ishop’s 
enthronement, 'riie quantities of rieli food, of which 
detail.s are given, arc' .sui-prising.* 

In tile fourteeuth century, in England the rich 
fared sumptuously, as they liave everywhere else in 
nearly all ages. Pork, goose, ca[>on, poultry, beef, 
and mutton were much eaten. 'I'hc names of flesh- 
dishes are .still Norman, the names of foods from 
plants ai-e 8a.von, showing tlie diffeT-encc of fa, re 
between classes after the compiest. “ Prcad, liutter', 
and <;hec.se were the ordinary food of the common 
people, probalily with little else liesides vegetable.s.” 
Bread was often juade from grain (piickly on the spot 
after grinding. ‘•'I’he leek ap>pears to have been the 
prinei])al vegetalih' among the Anglo-Saxons.” Garden 
cresses and other liei'bs were in use. The chief fruit 
was the spple. Nuts and plums were grown, and 
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the small kernels of the jhne were very extensively 
used. Cherries were very popular in the jMiddle Ages. 
A favourite dish was the tansie or omelet." 

The Mnglish, according to Chaucer, liad a diet of 
white and black bread, milk, 1)acon, and an egg or 
two. They were healtJiy and happy becau.se of their 
temperate diet.'^ 

Fortcsciie, idioiit 1539, .said tlie French peasantry 
ate no Hesli, “ Imt it lie .seldom a little lard.” Apples 
foruKal a part of their diet. They drank water.'* 

In mona.sreries of the Middle or later Middle Ao'e.s 
the following bill of fare was common — Breakfast, 
I lb. of l)read, j pint of l)eer. Dinjier, at li a.m., 
loaA'es, tish, beer or wine, pottage ; sou]>, mcait, and 
vegetables on all days of full fare. Supper, some 
drink and a little bread. 

The d'rappi.sts, following de Ilanccb observed the 
rule of abstinence from flesh, fish, eggs, and wine.'* 

Tlie labouring classes in hlngland Iuia'c for centuries 
lived on a varied diet, consisting of bread, p)otatoe.s, 
cheese, vegetal)les, and occasional llesh, such as 
bacon, pork, or mutton. But for loiig periods bread, 
potatoes, vegetables in small c[uaiitit\', ami occasionally 
butter or lard and a little milk, wei’e the common fare. 
Beer was much drunk, and in continually increa.sing 
quantities. ' ■ 

In the eighteenth century tea c.ame, but was 
rarely mucli used ; [iractically it was al)ove the meairs 
of labouring people. 

In the reign of Henry vil. fresh batcher’s meat was 
ne^^er eaten, even by gentlemen attendant on a great 
earl, except l)etween midsummer and .Michaelmas. The 
upper classes fared sumptuously, but the nias.s ot the 
9 
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labourers lived ou bread, ve.f;etables, and gruel. A 
ceimiry ago the Ihiglisli labourers were almost wholly 
vegetarian. M‘Culloeh, writing towards the middle 
of last century, found the eousumption of butchers’ 
meat in l,ondou to be twi(;e as large as in 1740 
or 17.10.' In the middle of the nineteenth century 
the lal»ouriug classes consumed ten times more malt 
li(juor than in the lifteentli and sixteentli century. 

ddie food of the Irisli in ancient times was 
principally vegetalde ; they ai'e desciibed by So'inus 
as Troi](j)ayoi,, herbivorous. 8[)eti(HU' and lIolling.shed 
similarly describe them in later times as vegetable 
feeders. (Jamden said of their diet in a. subseijuent 
age: “They feed willingly on herl»s and AV’ater-cresses, 
especially upon inuslirooms, shamrocks, and roots.” 
Ware, \\'ho wrote about the time of the introduction 
of tlie potato, corroborated tin’s account. 

Young, in his 2'our in Irdand, said: “When 1 
see thepco])le of a country with well-formed, vigorous 
bodies and their cottages .swarming witlv children, when 
I see their men athletic and tlieir women beautiful, 

I know not how to believe them .subsisting on 
unwholesome food.” At that time })otatoes and milk 
weic the cliief and ;dmost tlie only fare of the 
peasantry. 

As to Scotland, .so late as 1763, .say.s» M‘Culloch, 
the slaughter of bullocks for the supply of the public 
markets was a thing wholly unknown, even in Glasgow, 
with a populatioji of 30,000. A small o.x’s carcase 
would hast a small family a whole year. 

In tlie eighteenth century. Dr. Johnson was sur- 
prised to find men livijig well on the grain which was 
food for houses in England. It was pointed out to 
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him by Lord Elibauk that on this oaten fare England 
produced the finest horses, and Scotland the finest men. 

The common food, according to authorities cited by 
Graham,* was brose, porridge or oatmeal llummery, and 
greens boiled with a little salt. Scarcely any flesh 
was eaten. Beer or milk was the drink. Botli men 
and women were robust, and subject to few diseases, 
none of a nervous nature. In 1745 tea drinking was 
rare, and mucli condemned; in 1795 it was described 
as gieneral, though no <loubt not approaching the 
present vogue. The increase of tea and whisky drink- 
ing is reported to have been exceedingly hurtful to 
health and morals. In Berwickshire, ope wrote ; “ The 
only extravagance the people arc guilty of is their 
brcakfastijig on tea in tlie place of ])orridge, the con- 
stant morning diet of tlieir more aihhitic ancestors. 
This debilitates them. Tlic immoderate use of whisky 
desti’oys them; disease and crime invariably follow 
this bevcraoe.” 

The fisherwoinen weie extremely hardy, wading 
into the sea in all weathers, and many were able to 
carry almost incredibly heavy burdens. Baskets of 
100 lb. were daily carried with ease to Edinburgh, a 
di.stance of several miles, and the rest of the day was 
occupied witli hard work. 

In the lowlands of the north, to the ordinary 
Scottish fare were often added some mixture of barley, 
rye, peas or potatoes, and onions and butter. 

Brindley the engineer found that his workmen from 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, whose hire was oatcake, 
hasty pudding, and water, di<l more ’work than .the 
labourers of the south, wlio lived on bread, bacon, 
cheese, and beer. 
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Stubbs, ill his Anatomtj of Ahvxes, published in 
1583, wrote ; “ Yen, the most of them [our forefatliers] 
fed upon graine, come, roots, pulse, liearbes, weedcs, 
and such other baggage ; and yet lived longer than we, 
were healthfuller than we, of better complexion than 
we, and much stronger than we in every respect.” . . . 
“ Do we not see the poor man, tliat eateth browne 
bread (whereof some is D^^i^de of rye, barley, peas, 
beaus, oats, and such otlier gross grains), and drinketh 
.small drink, yea, .sometimes water, feedeth ipion milk, 
butter, and cheese (I say), doe we not see such a one 
healtlifullcr, stronger, fairer complexioned, and loiiger- 
liA’ing than the,^ other that fare daintily every day ? 
And how can it lie otherwise ■ ” 

Alacaulay^ says that in 1085, one hundred years 
later, meat wa.s cheaper tlian at present (about 1850), 
but was still so dear that there were hundreds of 
thousands of families who scarcely knew the taste of it. 
He adds that King, in lii.s Nat oral and Political Con- 
clusions, roughly estimated the common people of 
England at 880.000 tarailies ; of these families about 
440,000 ate aninud food twice a week, the remaining 
440,000 ate it not at all, or, at most, not oftener than 
once a week. 

In this connection some I'cmarks of Colonel lliggin- 
son concerning the same period in his Ilistory of the 
United States are ap])ositc : “ Wliile the colonists 
were poor there wa.s of necc.s,sity much .simplicity of 
living among.st them. People of all stations ntade 
their morning and evening meal of Itoiled corn-meal 
and milk (hasty pudding), or of pork and beans, or 
pork and peas, 'fea and coffee were not yet intro- 
duced, but home-made lieer an«l cider were lai’gely 
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employed. Bread was commordy made of rye and 
maize.” 

Sir Walter Besaiit “ has told in his last volume how 
sumptuous the fare of the richer classes was in the 
time of the Tudors. “ The dinners were plentiful and 
varied. A salad was served first, then the beef and 
mutton, next fowls and fish ; ^ame followed, . . . 
pastry and sweets came last. . Honey was poured over 
the meat.” At dessert, which followed, “an amazing 
(juailtity of sweets was taken ; for this everyone 
adjourned to another room in winter, to the garden 
in summer.” “ Tlie only drink was fermented and 
alcoholic, even the small beer which \yas the national 
Iteverage. . . . Vast (piantities of wine were taken. 
... In drinking sack, the cup was half filled with 
sugar.” The cpiantity of sugar and honey eaten made 
their teeth black. No wonder tliat gout and other 
disorders were a plague, and cut short many lives 
subject to the surfeit, and inca}.)acitated succeeding 
oeueratious. fiven Milton was affected bv the con- 
sequence of the prevailing habits. In the Netherlands 
there was the same excess of feasting, with results 
wliich had a very im[)ortant effect on the history of 
the time, through the di-sablement of some of the chief 
leaders in tlie greatest conflict of that age.’" 

'robaced was N'eiy largely used in Elizabeth’s time. 
Smoking extended to all ranks of society. Early in the 
seventeenth century there were said to have been seven 
thousand shops in London where tobacco was .sold." 

By intemperance in food and drink, wrote the 
wise Sir William Temple, public business comes tc 
suffer, and kingdoms fall into weaknesses, distempers, 
and decays. 
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Dikt of Races ano Nations: A General Conspectus 

I. Europe. 

England. — Tlie common fare of the jiopiilation of 
Great Britain up to a recent date has already been de- 
.scrilted, and will, t)e further alluded to in the commente 
of phy.siological authorities aud others on the present 
condition of the people. During the last century a 
change has taken place which has already had far- 
reaching etfects, and will still further modify the 
robust character of tlie race. The increase of re- 
muneration has been a source of strength so far as 
it has enabled the labourer to [)rocure more abundant 
and better food, and in this re.spect the wage-earning 
flirailies of to-day are given the means of thriving to a 
far greater extent than during a long period of our 
history. The fall of food prices since the establishment 
of free trade and the amplification of cultiAmted areas 
and of commerce, has added to tlie purcliasing power 
of all classes. 

But with increased wealth come increased luxuries, 
some of them of a kind which, indulged in to excess, 
prove themselves much more fatal to the perpetuation 
of the family and of the race than poor and insuflicient 
nutriment. 

Opinions of competent observers on this most im- 
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portant subject, bearing on tbe vital .strength of the 
British Empire, will be found in sulhsequent ns well as 
in preceding eliapters. It is intended in this section 
to give little beyond the l)are particulars of tlie diet 
of nations, and, occa.sional]y and iniperfectly, some 
estimate of their physical character, especially of their 
development in regard to musc.uliir strength. 

Great Britain, like Rome, ro,se to gi-eatness fi'om a 
plain and .simple way of living, and, as to diet, the 
chief food of the j)eople was derived from grain, roots, 
nuts, and fruits. The Scotcli and liish, who in the 
last few (Muituries were sti'ongei’, man for man, than 
the English, tliough mindi less traine<l and organised, 
subsisted on grain, vegetables, roots, milk, and occa- 
sional flesli. The rich at nearly all times had lu.xurious 
rabies and animal flesh in variety — “ viiinds,” as the 
Normans called tliem, — and the }iam('s of e()okcd bea.st.s 
were generally French, while the names of vegetaldes 
remained Sa.xon. 

The English during last century came gradually 
to substitute bakers’ bread for home-made ; flesh for 
some part of their former fare ; tea, (-ofiee, s].>irits, l)eer, 
lemonade, ginger beer, and mineral waters for water ; 
and during the same time the amount of tol)acco con- 
sumed has enormously increased. Sugar, being very 
much chea|)er, is also eaten in greatly increased 
quantities. Milk is less used, especially l:»y children. 
Fish and fruit are plentiful in all parts of the country, 
and the consumption of fruit and vegetaldes has 
become quite general. Pork and baco)i are eaten I>y 
nearly all classes. Cheese is probably used in. less 
quantity j)er head, the protein of flesh meat taking its 
place. The diet has altogether become richer. Judging 
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by the heaps of sweet cakes, pastries, aiid pies in the 
shop wiiulows, whicli must someliow ]>e swallowed., 
aud the vast manufactures of suoar-plums, jams, and 
chocolates, the amount of sweet stuffs and fatty meats 
consumed must be enormous. J'^jggs are largely eaten 
plainly cooked, and in a variety of puddings and cakes. 
A very large quantity, (tomparatively, of chemicals is 
eaten, owing to tlie adultevation of almost all kinds of 
food and tlie use of preservati\'es and |)owders. 

Tlie principal changes are tliese : The addition of a 
considerable ex(*ess to tlie nourishing food-stuff’s ; the 
addition of man}’' substances which tend to form uric 
acid ; the additi<qi of a quantity of toxic (or jioisonous) 
substauoe.s to the already fully nourishing fare ; the 
addition of fruit to a full ani.mal and vegetaltle fare ; 
the disuse of ])lain water and the aildition of minerals ; 
the disuse in yery nian\" cases of milk and clieese ; and 
the inci'eased use of alcoholics. 

Toxic di’inks, including tea, arc prol)ably used on a 
larger scale in England than ever before in the world’s 
history. Britain, with her colonies, is now by a long 
wav the most tea-drinking nation of the world. 

In Ireland potatoes and milk, and frequent whisky, 
formed till recent!}' almost the only staple fare of the 
mass of the population. Now there is more %’arie.ty, 
more ffesh, more tea, more tinned meats,' and more 
whisky and alcohol. I’orridgc gives way to inferior 
bread. At the same time several of the gravest 
diseases, notably cancer and insanity, are increasing. 

In Scotland the ta.sty and extremely nourishing 
porridge has been largely given up in ffivour of ex- 
tremely stodgy aud ill-nourishing bread, and the really 
exquisite products of the “ laud of cakes ” — bannocks, 
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scones, oatcakes, etc., with butter and cream — are 
almost despised in many localities. The exj)idsion of 
tlie people from the land of Scotland has been followed 
by an assimilation of habits to tliose of the Southron. 
But whisky keeps its pre-eminence, and shares with 
tea a dual control, wdiich works ruin in every direction. 
The increase of nervous disease and of crime in 
Scotland is justly described a,s alarming, but probably 
the victim multitude will be the last to be alarmed. 

Tfiking the United Kingdom as a whole, the richer 
and middle classes may l)e descril)ed as livdng on a 
diet of flcsb, hsli, bread, vcgetaldes, fruit, milk, butter, 
cheese, pastry, and sugar, in abundance, and the 
labouring classes on bacon, ll<?sh, fish, bread, vegetables, 
fruit, fat or butter, cheese, sugar, and pastry or sweet 
cakes, and on alcoholic, drinks and tea. But the 
poorer among them leave out some of the most 
nourishing of these articles, and subsist wretchedly 
on such expensive items as watery and innutritions 
bread, tea, fried lisli, entrails or scraps of beasts’ 
carcases, pickles and jam, and often gin, brandy, or 
beer. ^ 

Dr. llobert Hutchison considers that the chief 
fault in the diet of the workiim clas.ses is excessive tea 
and l)read. Dr. Young, of Belfast, testifies much to 
the same efiect.” 

The effects of tlie abuse of alcohol and tea will be 
noticed later. 

Tinned foods have largely superseded fresh food, 
even in farms and country cottages. Heaps of emjdy 
salmon tins may sometimes l)e found ifi the labourer’s 
garden. And the children are often fed on tinned 
milk, an expensive and improper substitute for new 
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milk, but perliaps a little less troublesome to the 
mother. 

Oil tlie other haiK.I, there exi.st a considerable 
mimlter of artisan and laltonring families who are 
temperate in their diet, wlio make sacrifices to give 
their children wliolesome milk, who are moderate in 
drink, and even total, abstainers. These are among the 
strongest and most trustivorthy, and the}' are rightly 
held in honour. If we consider the num})er of 
mechanics in responsible positions, such as eitgine- 
drivers, foremen, skilled artisans, olilcers on board 
slap, etc., also the high (juality of British labour, we 
must admire thair temperance, success, and intelligence 
as heartily as we liail the victorious career of a 
commander or e.\plorer. They preserve tlieir growing 
sons and daughters from the common enemy, to figlit 
when mature, in tlie most critical and continuous of all 
wars. With a better education, not in French or 
piano-playing, but in rhe conduct of life, the science of 
efficiency, our English stock wovdd ([uickly raise itself 
al)ove the present level of the mean, which tolerates 
apathy and fails to endow the coming generation with 
the elements of competence, 1)odily or mental. 

The following details refer to the recent or present 
diet of districts or classes in the United Kingdom. 

The miners of Cornwall, whose chief food was 
potatoes, were remarkably strong, well-made, and 
laborious.^ 

The Scotch, on the east coast, lived on oatmeal, 
milk, and vegetables. “ Flesh is never seen in the houses 
of the common farmers, except at a l)aptism, a wedding, 
Christmas, or Shrovetide.” Yet they “ are strong and 
active, sleep sound, and live to a good old age.” ■* The 
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fixrmer’s bill of fare which Douglas gives contains no 
item of jinimal food. 

According to Twis.s, in tlie Report of the Board of 
Agriculture for li-eland, potatoes and water with salt 
were found to nourish men completely. 

In England formerly, according to Sir Hans Sloane, ' 
“ the poorer sort Iiavc strong nqurishment from milk 
meats (on which feed tlie longest livers), butter, and 
cheese.” He him.s(df liv^ed to 93, dying in 1753. 

Adam Smith said that it is known from exi.ierience 
that grain and other vegetables, with the help of milk, 
cheese, butter, or oil, can, without any butcher’s meat, 
afford the most plentiful, the most wholesome, the 
most nourisliing, and the most invigorating diet,® This 
was, of course, tlie staple diet of Scotland when he 
wrote. 

The labourers and their families of England, Scot- 
land, and AVales liv'ed chiefly, and most lived solely, on 
vegetable food.^ In Devonshire the diet wa.s milk and 
potatoes ; in Monmoutlisliire, three joints of milk, liread, 
potatoes, and dripping. In Lancaster, milk pottage of 
hasty pudding, potatoes, butter, salt ; sometimes fish 
or bacon. 

In Bemiirokcshii'e, bread and cheese, oatmeal, pota- 
toes, and milk porridge.' In We.stmoreland and Cum- 
berland the* labouring poor lived altogether without 
animal food. Their fare was potatoes, milk, and oat- 
cakes.® Even substantial “ statesmen ” seldom liad 
lle.sh on their tables. 

According to John Smith, in the pari.sh of Taunton 
the usual diet of labourei s was milk and* potatoes, barley 
or wheaten bread, and occasionally a little bacon.® 

In Ireland there was a universal dependence on the 
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potato (luriiit!: tlie first half of the nineteenth century.* 
“ The habit of living exclusively on this root produced 
an entire ignorance of every other food, and of the 
means of ])reparing it. Bread is scarcely ever seen.” 
Captain Alann, B.N., referring to West Clare, whei'e he 
had been stationed and was assisting in the measures 
of relief, wrote : “ Tlie ptjpulation being content with, 
and relying on the produce of the potato as food, there 
was a general neglect [of agriculture] and want of any 
attempt at improvement.” 

Where the potatoes failed, Indian meal was pro- 
vided. “ If a man use 2 lb. of meal a day (which is 
twice tlie amount found to be snflieient during the 
late relief operations), a hundredweight of meal will 
last him fifty-six days, whereas a hundredweiglit of 
potatoes will last not rnoi'e than eight days.” [?] 

The bulk of the people of Ireland har’^e been until 
lately practically vegetarian.’' Amongst the “ very 
poor ” of the famine ilistricts few have eaten anything 
but potatoes, milk, maize, butter, oatmeal porridge, 
soda bread, and tea. Those wlio can afi’ord it will at 
times add bacon and cabliage, fried eggs, jam, or tinned 
doughcake. Potatoes, buttermilk, tea, and whisky are 
the common fare. Rarely the flesh of the pig, goose, 
or chicken will be found on the table. 

A ( ferman coal miner <lescribes the principal diet 
of the labourers in Northumberland as consisting of 
bread, flesh, and tea. The condition of the English 
labourer is on the whole better than that of the 
German, and he is much lietter paid. But the English 
cookery is expthisive, and the women do not under- 
stand tlie art of preparing food, e.xcept as regards 
baking at home, which is the custom in Northumber- 
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land and Yorkshire. In Germany, peas, beans, 
lentils, cabbage, or carrots arc (;ooked with the 
m('at, and tliere is a change of vegetables from day 
to day. 

The consumption of ilesh in England has been 
estimated” at 13d lb. per head in England, 40 in 
France, 35 in Prussia, 84 in Belgium. The percentage 
is largest in London. The well-to-do classes m Europe 
generally are stated to make animal tlesh one quarter 
of their diet. According to M. Payen,'- a good 
authority, France consumed in 1859 lb. a day. New 
York and Londoit ^ lit a day per liead. 

At a. meeting of the Royal Statistical Society in 
No\ember 1903, a Report was presented by a 
Comniittee of Inquiry into the Production and Con- 
sumption of Meat and IMilk. The average prr)duction 
in tile United Kingdom during the previous five years 
was — Beef and veal, 35 '9 lb. per liead; mutton and 
lamb, !7'()1 ; bacon and pork, i4‘01; total, 07 '53. 
The average quantity imported was 54 '24 lb., so that 
the total annual average amounted to 121 ’70 per head. 
Returns of the use of these forms of meat in 247 
households for four weeks indicated an average irse 
per hea<l in different classes as follows ; — Artisans, 
raeclianics, and laliourers, 107 ; lower middle class, 
122; middle class, 182; upper class, 300 11>. The 
average per head of tlie whole iiopulation thus cahm- 
lated would be 119 '32. 

*; The consumption per week of each class is 2 '01, 
‘4‘35, 3’5, and 5’77 respectively. Group T. represents 
73 per cent, of the population. • 

The aliove weights include bone and waste ; but 
pc-ultry, potted meats, tripe, heads, hearts. Longues, 
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and livers, and tish, tinned fiesli and fish, soups, 
extracts, liovril, etc., are excluded. 

.Major Patrick Craiji'ie, the President of the Society, 
in his address, stated tha t food had been defined as “ all 
that we cat, drink, and inhale.” The present report 
only dealt with the consumjition of some kinds of flesh 
meat. The import of animal flesh of a certain kind had 
multiplied liy 1:3 since 1857. In 1857 *59 people con- 
sumed 5 11). per head of sea-borne flesh, now 53'25 lb. 
One was tempted to ask whether the physitpie o.^' the 
nation had been bettered or deteriorated l)v the much 

j 

larger and sometimes wasteful use of meat, tea, or 
tobacco which the figures suggested. 

In ail article of the EdinhvryJi Reviexv of 1875 1 
find this passage : 

Dr. Edward Smith, who in 18G4 conducted an 
e.xtensiA’c impiiry into the food of the agricultural 
population, wrote: “The agTicultund labourers of 
England, apart from their families, regarded in a 
general manner as a class, arc not ill-fed, and their 
known loniicvity, with the favourable rate of sickness, 
can only lie su[)ported on that conclusion.” “Meat 
or bacon was consumed | occasionally j liy 99 per 
cent, of all the families included in the in([uiry in 
England.” 

Canon Girdlestone, on tlie otlier hand, described 
the. diet of. the common labourer of North Devon as 
follows : “ lie breakfasts on hot water poured on liread 
and flavoured with onions ; dines on bread and hard 
cheese, witli cider, v^ery nasty and sour, and sujis ot 
potatoes and cabbage greased with a tiny bit of fit 
bacon.” 

The article proceeds : “ I^et us contrast wdth tlis 
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the food of the Northumhrhiii, w]io lives on ])orndge, 
scalded otitnieal, barley, and pea-flour made into calves, 
bread of whole meal and tine flour, milk, cheese, and 
butter, home fc<l and cured bacon. ]\lr. J. E. Kebbel 
calls attention to the curious fact that where this diet 
has been superseded by tea, coffee, and butchers' meat 
(as is the case in the south of tlie country), tliere 
is a marked falling off in the physical energies of the 
people.” 

'fhe letters of Mr. Osborne (8.G.O.) to the Times, 
afterwards published in book form, contain much 
information as to the way of living, and tJie hard lot 
of the labourers of Dorsetshire, under the lieaw 
pressure of “ the landed interest.” They are fidly 
and truly dcsciiptive. 

Jn 1815 the factory workers in tlie north of 
England rose l)etween 4 and 5 a.m., liurried to the 
mill without food, breakfasted at 8 on bread, or milk, 
and meal pojaidge, and tea or gin; at 8.40 worked 
again, and continued till I’J, when an hour was allowed 
lor a rush home and liack, and for a dinner consisting 
of boilc'd potatoes, sometimes with lard or fat, or a 
piece of fiesli ; at 4 o’clock a small tea was eaten 
during a pause of twenty minutes; the labour was 
then resumed, and old and young remained in the 
crowded factory till 8 or 9 in the evening. The 
result was deformity, ignorance, misery, immorality, 
and early death.'' 

The people of the Hebrides, Lewis, South Uist, etc., 
and their immediate ancestors, have endured great 
hardships, especially from want of fopd.’^ Formerly 
they were fairly distributed over the land and iK'ed 
tolerably well on the ])roduce of their gardens, and on 
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fish and fowls. “ In old days cabbage and green kail 
were freely grown in South Uist, but after the evictions 
the people had no ground, even if they had the heart 
to cultivate it, and they fell back on certain wild 
vegetal>les.” Coosefoot, wild luustard, young nettles, 
and seaweed, were eaten. Fish, seafowl, and poultry 
are now part of the diet, but the life is much harder. 
In South Uist the women are very hard worked ; their 
1 louses have no opening windows and )m chimneys. 
The women become j^rematurcly aged, bowed j.lown 
with rheumatism, depressed with dyspepsia. The 
men, with their outdoor life, arc physically much 
superior. “ We learnt, wha.t was sutHcicntly obvious, 
that those people of South Uist and Barra who sur- 
vived starvuition died of tlic tea].»ot. And indeed 
‘the cup that cheers’ is the curse of these islands, 
in a degree never reached by the whisky of old 
times.” . . . “ 'rhe teapot stands by the fire the 

whole day.” “ Clironic dyspepsia accompanies the 
ever-present teajKit.” “ The food consists largely of 
potatoes — often of very inferior quality — unfermented 
liread, often made of home-grown fioui', mizsty, poor, ill- 
prepared, with, at best, the addition of boiled fish.” 

Of South Uist: if anything on God’s eartii would 
seem to be beyond liO[>e, it would seem to be this 
island. They have largely lost the ease of manner 
and frankness characteristic of the islands ; they seem 
to have acejuired some of the qualities of tliosc who 
are crushed body and soul. It is “ a tragedy which 
sliarnes our civilisation.” Water is unfit for driidcing. 
Trout, I'id-ibits, end game arc not allowed to be taken 
by the people ; even the sea-weed, when it comes, and 
when the land agent gives leave to the people to get 
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it, is hardly worth gathering, yet they crowd down 
an<l work on at getting it by starlight with the 
hideous intensity of starvation. 

“ I'housands were evicted from homes in Lewis . . . 
and from Tirec, . , . and tliose who remained were 
driven for the most part to little patches of bog and 
moor, the most barren of the whole district, while the 
country, fertile from the labour of their forefathers for 
centuries, was laid waste to make room for sheep. No 
sooner had tiiey, by industry and frugality, redeemed 
these [patches] than the landlords, seeing the profit in 
atapiiring what before had been valueless, drove them 
on to barren strips of sea-coast, where from the sea 
alone they could hope for sustenance.’' 

’riie heath was set on fire, the cattle starved, the 
houses built by the natives or their forefathers were 
pulled down and set on fire, many of the people died 
of hardshi];)s and cold. The ))arns, kilns, and mills 
were burnt, except what the laud agent was likely 
to require. 

In Eriskay there was a similar process, hard work 
for life, eA'i(‘tion, redemption of fresh and worse ground, 
eviction agaiji. 

O 

'fhe women are said to l)e exceptionally strong 
in childbirth. Aj)art from the infiuenza plague, the 
islanders seCm strong and healthy. A little time ago 
there were three peo])le over ninety out of about 
two thousand. 

In the Report of the Crofter Commission it is 
stated that “ much deeenev, courtesy, virtue, and even 
mental refinement survive in the sordid surroundings 
of a Highland hovel.” All who knew the Highlands 

forty years ago must agree with this opinion. The 
10 
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Commission, composed mainly of landlords, reported ; 
“ The crofting and cotter population of the Highlands 
and Islands, small though it Ite, is a nursery of good 
workers and good eitizens for tlie whole Empire. In 
this respect the stock is especially valuable. By 
sound |)hy.sical constitution, native intelligence, and 
gootl moral training it is particularly fitted to recruit 
the ])eo]de of our industrial ('.entres, who without such 
help from wholesome .sources in rural districts would 
degenerate under the influence of l>ad lodging, un- 
healthy occu|»ation.s, and cnerA’ating hal)its. It 
cannot be indifferent to the whole nation to possess 
within its borders a, people hardy, skilfid. iTitclligeait, 
jirolific, as an ever-flowing foniitain of renovating life.” 
These arc W(;ighty words arid kindly intended, but, 
as a matter <,)f fact, the flow of good blood to the 
“industrial centres” is a very costly drain on tlte 
system, and without a speedy reform of the land la\rs 
throughout Scotland, “the fountain of renovatijig life ” 
must soon cease to be copioirs or “ ever-flowing.” '[’he 
crofter, who exists ex<'eptionally, and only in a few 
districts, “ enjoys,” according to Loi-d Na jher,^'’ “ an 
uncommon share of vigour and longevity.” 

Orkney turns out a larger number of young men 
who onb'.r college as students than any otlicr ev)unty 
in Scotland iti proportion to popidation.'*’ 'fiie islanders, 
except in Kirkwall and Stromness, are almost entirely 
vegetarian, and live on the produce of tlieir soil. They 
are exceedingiy robust and finely built, expert farmers 
and sailors, tender in theii- treatment of animals. An 
instance is given of a pony fifty-tw<.) years old, treated 
liy his master with constant consideration, and at that 
age still sure-footed and n.seful. 
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In tlie Shetland Isles the people live larp;ely on 
here, an inferior harh'v, and the hreadt made from it. 
Fish is niiu-h eaten. Tea is drunk many timc.s a day 
in lai-o:e <juantities boiled, and the |>eop]e are (‘on- 
scqnently rapidly losing in health, strengtli, and 
appearance.’' 

In the Orkney.s oatmeal porridgp, potatoes, and raillc 
are largely eaten, and fi.sh oeeiisionally. 'I’ea is drniik 
to e.xeess Avitlt disastrous results. Black currants arc 
much* grown and preserved. In the towns a certain 
amount of flesli is eaten. In Caithness and Sutlicrland 
the she])herds occasionall v eat mutton, but oidy when 
tainted wdtli disease.’' 

In tlie towns of Scotland flesh is much eaten ; tlic 
di.stinctive (Scottish diet has almost disappeai'cd. Wdiitc 
bread [of an exc('edingly lumpisli t|uality], <*ggs, bacon, 
and tea. ha ve taken the place <»f the “ h;d(‘Some parritch.” 
The excellent “Scotch broth.” of n)i.xed vegetables and 
))arley is now seldf)m seen. I tried tish. mutton, and 
a very wretdied kind of [lork are much eaten. In tin; 
remote districts “ kail-brose,” sliredded greens, and 
oatmeal, over which hot water is poured, is eaten with 
or without milk, (.tatme.al with butter, salt, a.nd sweet 
or sour milk was long a favourite diet ; so w;ts “ peasc- 
brose.” l.’lie bread ami tea winch have supplanted 
the wholesoihe and more ta-sty national dishe.s seem to 
be re.spon.silde tV)r a vast increase of physical infirmities, 
and e\'en of crime, and of a vmy not;dile loss of strength 
in the Scottish ])eople.”’ 

Tlic author ha.s seen the strongest Highlanders 
wrecked in their prime througli the change, of conditkjn.s 
after some yeans’ residence in ituglaml with unac- 
cirstomed lu.xurious living. 
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xidam 8niitb, in liis Wealth of Nations, wrote : 
“ Tlie eliairuieii, porterti, and eoallieavers, the stronuest 
men in tli»; Britisli dominions, ai'e said to be, the 
greater part of them, from tlie lowest ranlc of people in 
Ireland, wliieii are gcucrall}' fed from the ]totato. No 
food can ail'ord a more decisive proof of its nourishing 
quality or of its being jjeculiaj'ly suitable to the health 
of tbe lutman constitution.” 'I'he potato was su])ple- 
mente(l generally by a good lot nf buttermilk. 

The Rev. Howard Malcolm, who ha<l travelled much 
in Europe, Asia, and Ameiica, said ; “The linost speci- 
mens of the liuman l)ody I ever l)eheld 1 saw in Ireland, 
and tliey had juiver tasted animal food.” It is re|)orted 
that farmers in England de(-lare that their Ii'ish 
labourers who axe tiuxiperate are capable of a much 
greater amount of lal»our on jxotatoes ami buttermilk 
than their Hesh-cating Engli.sh labourers. 

Th<! cliief food of the mimu-.s of (Vxrnwall wa.s 
potatoe.s ; the\' also were I'cmarkably strong. 

Professor h’orbes made e.vjxeiaments on more than 
800 pers(ms, and his tal)]es showeil tliat the Irish are 
more developed than the Scotch, and the St:otch thaji 
the hhiglish. 

Physical decay is a natural con.se(pience of the 
gx’owth of large estates and tlie consequent depojiulation 
of the (‘ountry parts. 

The States of the Phurcb in Italy were most 
wretclied and degraded through large, ill-managed pro- 
perties which kept them dependent; on their borders 
were thriving peasant populations well distriliuted in 
small jtropertieh and holdings. Right haliits in diet 
and many other rcs|)ects are apt to prevail where con- 
ditions are. fair and equal. 
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In old tiniesi the- loss of an independent, frugal, self- 
resjtecting yeoman i-y \va.s iH)tal)ly disastiauis. 

Pliny said : “ liatifnndia ]>erdidere Italiani, jam 
vero et pro\'incias ” (The large estates mined ltal\', and 
then tlie provinees also). Ivomo, like a parasite, di'tov 
the life-ldood from the provinces, and was un^)roductive 
herself.'^ 

FKANf 'K. — The following particulars rc'garding prdi- 
nar}' Frencli tliet are derived from otlicial reports 
presented to Parliament in 1871 and JSf’J:'”-- 

Charente. — Good bread, a little flesh, vegetables, 
bread-soups ; colfei! in the morning, wdne and water in 
tlie day. “ Brandy is al.a»ve all things to be avoided ” ; 
it often leads lo apople.xy and |)i’ostration. 

Chcrlntuvif . — .Sou]> made of beef suet, vegetables, 
and bread ; tlesh seldom eaten. In the eountry, soup 
made witli ]»ig’s lard ; porridge of biutkwheat, butter, 
sour milk ; cider. 

— All Italians live on the flour of ehest- 
mits made into [)olenta, 

Bordeaux.-- -{ N ote ) — Pnglishmen cannot 1 le t-oo 
careful to observe temperance in the use of stimulants. 
Debility of mind, e|iilepsy, ami insanity result IVorn 
drinking absinthe. French pliysiidans say it has sent 
a, great number f)f jwtients to the .St. Anne’s Lunatic 
Asylum at Paris. 

Brert. — Coffee, sou|i, bread, butter, bacf)n. Soup, 
fish, bread, potatoes, once or twice a week. Watcir, 
wine, mucli spirits. 

Calai.'t. — Much the same a.s in Fngland, but more 
vegetables. ' 

Marseilles. — The labouring classes are frugal and 
abstemiou.s. Bread and wine, and recently flesh food. 
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have l)eeii much more consumed with increasing pros- 
perity, especially in tlie towns. The Piedmontese are 
always ready to immigrate and do heavy work. 

Nantes and -Vegetahle.s, fruit, curdled 

milk, salt fish, sardines, shell-fish, ba(*on, pork, sausages. 
“ Little meat crosses the workman’s threshold.” White 
wine ; cider. There is mucli insanity from drink. 

Nice. — Bread, soiij)^, cheese, vermicelli, bacon, 
vegetables. At some, seasons only l»read, cheese, soup, 
wine. Meat is rarely eaten, e.vccpt in sou].), • 

Paris (under heading “Nantes”). — The central 
markets olfer from 4 or 5 to 8 a.m. all kinds of solid 
food at first hand. \ egetables are very mucli cheaper 
at the early hours than later. Bi’cad, vegetables, pork, 
sardines, various meat dishes, eggs, fruit, form the 
common fare, and red wine and coffee are largelv 
drunk. Black (toUec and water are tjdccn bv workmen 
whose trade recjuires gi'cat muscular strength. Alisintlie, 
a frequent drink ainoiig all classes, produces a most 
disastrous effeid' on mind and body. “ 'I’here is not 
much hope of redeeming a, single imlividual who has 
once taken to it.” Brown bread, sold b}’ the muni- 
cipality at low rates, is not eaten, as a rule, liy the 
workman. 

“ At Madame la Baronne’s house lunch invariably 
consisted of three eggs, tliree cutlets, three lioiled 
j)otatoes, three small apples, and three rolls for three 
persons.” 

Idle richer classes in France have only two solid 
nierds in the day ; a small early lireakfast is taken, and 
various liquids, «rhiefly alcoholic, in the inter\-als."^ The 
dejeuner Ijetween 11 and 1 may omsist of some such 
fare as the following ; — Fish and soup, veal with lentils, 
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or beef with vegetal )Ies ; then a vegetable course con- 
sisting of parsnips, turnips, carrots, potatoes, haricots, 
lentils, sauerkraut, cauliflower, kale, rice, or macaroni ; 
dessert consisting of raisins, tigs, prunes, nuts, creams, 
preserved fruits, jams, cheese, etc. The fisli or meat is 
small in (piantity compared with the vegetables. Much 
tine wliite l)read is eaten at meals. The sipjring of 
alcoholic drinks and the cafe noir are reponsible for 
mucli of the nervous disease and weakness now so 
common in France. 

The countrymen are, on the wliole, strong and 
healthy where not mimh aft'ected by alcoholism. Bread 
and cotfee form the early l)reakfast ; there is a full 
meal, chietly of vegetables and bread, about Jioon, and 
a similar meal, often with iruit, in tl)e evening. In 
Norma'iidij the diet, almost wholly vegetarian, includes 
bread, vegetables, eggs, and cider ; in Fhustere and 
other parts of Brittany it is similar, with cold water or 
cold tea, and too often alcohol in excess ; the temperate 
labourers work iii summer often from a.m. to 10 p.ra. 
In the Landes tlie diet is vegetables, fruit, and liread, and 
occasional ilesli. In Sarojj brown liread is eaten. In 
Alsace, Locraine, Msmsc, Mcrthe, etc., saueJ'kraut and 
sausages enter into the common diet. 

Breail, cooked meat, fresh vcgctaliles, and dried 
vegetables, nn the [U’oportion (rf 1, O'k, 0‘1, and 0’3 
respectively, form the staple of the Frencli soldicr’.s 
diet. 

According to i\I. Dupin, two-thirds of the French 
people lived, in about the year 1850, on v'egetahics, 
maize, potatoes (or chestnuts), without* Hesh.““ 

In Corsica, chestnuts, boiled, roasted, made into 
porridge, or baked with salt and water, arc the staple 
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food of the people during many mouths of the year.*‘^ 
Vcgetal)les arc scarcely eattui at all, and scrofula is 
very prevalent. Infant mortality is high. Fish is 
eaten on the coast. Coffee is a very favourite drink. 
Few cows are kept, and goat’s milk is commonly used. 
Blackbirds are much eaten, also l.he flesh of the pig, 
by well-to-do people. A soup made of trout, garlic;, 
wine, tomatoes, vinegar, salt, capsicums, chillies, and 
pepper, may Ice called the national pottage. Tlie 
Corsicans, on the whole, are neither energetic nor 
distinguished. 

The French labourers have for a, long time been 
somewhat deficient in pro[>er nourishment. Mr. 
Brassey, the (;ontractor, related tluit in making the 
railway from Baris to llouen, tlie English workmen did 
one-third more work than the French, until after the 
French had been given roast beef, when tlie work 
became equal. 

The division of land in France, well apportionetl as 
it is with security to the holder, contributes very 
notably not only to the welfare of the family, but to tlie 
stability of the State. In rich and teeming country- 
sides, such as abound in France, says Madame 
Duclau.'i,-'' the excessive (?) division of property has 
pretty generally done more good than harm. Three 
acres and a cow are not usually sufllicient for a family. 
At Voulangis, 1750 acres were divided into 10,600 
lots of land. Tlie flowers, and eggs, and fruit of 
France are “sources of incalculable riches.” 

I'i’ALY. — A(;cording to the OUicial Report, the food 
of the Italian peasant in many parts consists of beans, 
oil, and bread. The two latter articles are especially 
important in winter. Lentils, lupins, etc., are used ; 
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flesh meat only i-arely. Melons and nnripe fruit often 
cause illness. The vilest spirits are drunk, and are 
exceed! ugly ])oison on s. 

Naple.s . — Ordinary diet: macaroni, Vtroad, fruit, 
vegetables, a, little meat. Breakfast : ('offee and bread. 
Dinner : bread, fruit, wine. Late meal : macaroni, 
vegetables, fisli (sometimes), wine. Ojicc a wec’.k, flesh. 
Engli.shmen have to avoid spirits, but may drink wine. 

Rome. — Bread, macaroni (staple); in tlie middle 
(“lasses, ])ork in great ciuantitv, injurious to health. 

Venice. — Polenta, made into pudding or cake, is 
the almost exc.lusive article of diet of the peasantry and 
labouring classes ; it is eaten with a. little fj'ied fish or 
cheese. 

In the Purther lleports, it is stated that at Baatta 
ail Italian labourers live on the flour of chestnuts, made 
into |•olenta. 

Aifcoua. — Lentils, fi,sh, maize, sometimes flesh. 

Genoa .. — Pasta soup, bread, cheese, lard, fruit, tliin 
wine. 

Sieihj.- — Bread, macaroni, cheese, pulse, vegetal)les, 
fruit, fish taa-asionally, Hesli once a w'cek, jmrc clieap 
wine ; the labourers arc hard workers. Another 
account'* gives the fruit of the ]iri('kly pear as the food 
of the poorer part of the po])ulatioji throughout several 
months of the year. “ Bread and some fruit are almost 
the exclusive diet of the majority of tlie population.” 
But flesli is a(;tually importt'd for the tables of tlie 
richer classes. The food of the peasants in Sicily is 
good, says Mr. Beauclcrk, but their houses are “ very 
bad indeed.” “ 

According to Villari,'" the food of the Italian lower 
classes consists mainly of wheaten bread or maize. 
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The latter is eaten as polenta, and is often preferred to 
bread, or even tiesh, as it causes a feeling of satiety, 
which other or better viands cannot produce. 

In A'puUa, when the olives are pressed, the 
labourers often work nineteen or twenty consecutive 
hours. 

A great deal of nutritious vegetable food is eaten 
by the poor, especially pulse, celery, radishc.s, and 
fruit, but very little llesh ; many never taste this 
except on feast days. Salt fish, bacon," frogSj and 
snails are more usual. 

A faii'ly well-to-do jicasant has for breakfast {after 
two or three hours’ work), bread, clieese and vegetables ; 
for dinner a large dish of polenta, with oil. garlic, and 
ancliovics, or a thick soup, with Ijcans and vegetables, 
or inacaroni ; wine is drunk witli the meal. The supper 
is similar, Init liglitcr. 

7.'he majority of tlie farmers and labourers of the 
south have much less variety ; their fare is often 
polenta or macaroni with little else. ►Sugar, biscuits, 
and cotrec are little used, and jam is unknown.’^'’ 

A good authority has stated that the staple food 
of ►Southern Italy is macaroni, dressed in a variety of 
ways ; of Northern Italy, polenta (maize), with fruit, 
vegetables, macaroni, eggs, and liread. Tlic peasantry 
eat very little flesh ; the majority have perhaps always 
been almost wholly vegetarian. They are strong and 
liardy ; women, as well as men, can beai- enormous, 
burdens, and are most industrious. Chestnuts are 
very largely used by the poor, and so are tomatoes. 
Flesh is mucli ‘more eaten in the towns than in the 
country. 

.\ecording to Dr. Lyon the usual food of the 
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labouring classes in the north is crushed maize. Cattle 
are plentiful, but flesh meat is diflicult to get. 

As regards Tuscany, the following (luotation '"’* gives 
a good idea, of a common diet : — ‘‘ A gardener will 
l)ring with him the material for his midday meal — 
dry bread, washed down by a little thin red wine, 
watered grape-skins. lie will j^)robably have a hot 
supper of beans, salt fish, perhaps a little stew of meat 
or vegetaliles, and, of course, the good nourishing soup, 
wliieh is universal.” 

There are places in Italy, .says Mr. Beautderk, where 
the peasants liavc never even seen wheaten bread, and 
live almost entirely on chestnut bread and inferior 
food. 

In Calabria and much of Semthem Italy the 
peasants livi^ on bread, oil, and vegetables. d’he 
houses are very bad and dirty, and the infant mortality 
is \’ery great, d’he herdsmen live oij bread, cheese, 
and milk. They are ver}' robust, and e.x'jiosed to all 
weathers. 

In Giryenfi the i\Iafia still flourishes, and morality 
is neaily extinct in both people and jiriests. Uxoricide 
is astounding]}- common. . . . “ All this in the midst 
of vast superstition, superficial religiou.s faith, and 
abject .saint - worship in every hovel and house of 
evil.” 

The peasants fjf Terra di Lavoro arc very sim[)le 
and fi'ugal in their haliit.s. They sulisist almost wholly 
on a vegetable diet, chiefly maize. They are strong 
and healthy. Infant mortality is small. Pellagra is 
unknown. At Gaeta the women cany great weights 
with ease. 

In the vidley of Tjucana longevit}' of ninety or even 
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a hundred is not uncommon. In Campagna black 
bread and ve,<fcta])les form the staple diet. The houses 
are very squalid and poor. liongevity is common, but 
the hard labour tlirough thirty or thirty-five years 
breaks down even strong men. Except in the immc- 
<Iiate vicinity of the cities the morality is generally ])ure. 

In the, Roman Campagna maize, vegetal:)les, and 
cheese form the chief, often the onl 3 ^ food. The 
physical condition is excellent, and there is no pellagra. 
Morality is good. \Vomcn work to excess, usiually 
for ten hours a, day. 

In Apulia and the Ahruzzi the food is chietly 
farinaceous and vegetable ; flesh is not eaten ; the 
usual SOU]) of the lal tourer is bread jind salt water ; 
many live on cakes of barley and (airob-beans, excejtt 
at harvest-time, when tliey get plenty of food. The 
houses arc most wretched. 

In Umbria- the morality, manners, and customs of 
the peasants are extremely good. Wages are small. 
Food cliietly maize ; it is apparently sutlicient, though 
onl}’ two meals are eaten — at 9 a.m. and in the 
evening. In harvest-time five or six meals are taken. 
Water fermented in Icasmust is the. ordinary drink. 
The houses are ba<l. 

In Ancona, etc. (the Marches), the peasants are 
frugal. 

In Bologna and the neighbouring provinces the 
fare is coarse Irread, chestnuts, and herbs. Meat and 
vegetalrles are not mueli used. Soup and maize are 
common, and polenta and water sustain the casual 
labojrrer. The* excessive use of maize seems to be 
harmful. 

In Liguria, the peasants’ huts are hardly fit for 
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liabitution. Laiul is very minutely divided. Tbmses 
in the small towns are wretched in the extreme, filthy 
beyond description, (darrets and hovels are crowded. 
In the c.ountrv there are .some habitations ahnosl 

J 

human, but cattle-sheds are alway.s inside. The 
longevity is good, the infant mortality 18 ]>cr cent. 
[The food is not stated, but from a(!([uaintance with 
Idguria 1 am al)le to .say tliat formerly it Avas very 
.simple and frugal. 'Phe common fare Avill be described 
late]'. I 

In Pontremoli, etc., girls of eighteen or twenty 
carry 80 kilo.s. on tlieir heads, men c;irry 45 kilos., 
and children of twelve or fourteen carry 20 kilos. 
With tliese tliey walk six to eight miles in the mount;iins. 
Heart disease is common. [On the Riviera, in 180(5, 
and more recently, I have seen the women habitually 
carrying enormous weights.] 

In tlie hill region of Lombardy bread, joolcntii, and 
vegetables were tlie staple diet of tlie majority. They 
do not get enough, and the (juality is [xioi'. ..Musty 
mai/c pi'oduces pellagj'a. On the whole, tlie peasants 
are strong and well-behaved. 

In the Venetian Provinee.s ami the hill I'egion of 
Veronoj the diet is chiefly maize. The food is poor 
and insutheieut. Flesh is ea-ten twice a year. The 
people rise at (hiwn, and retire to rest :i,t sunset. They 
are rolrust, honest, and kindly. In the [ilains there is 
grciit infant mortality from the motliers being at haid 
work, and from tlie consequent deficiency of natural 
milk -feeding. 

In Sardinia, the labourers receive corn Jis well as 
wages, and very great care is exercised in the baking 
of bread. They are well fed, happy, and contented ; 
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the men of tlic country are robust, tall, brave, and 
intelligent. 

A(;cording to Deeckc,'^'^ ]jolenta is indis})en.sable to 
the working classes in North Italy. Ilean.s arc used in 
great quantities in some parts. Hazel-nuts are roasted 
like chestnuts. Chestnuts an; very largely grown, and 
were largely exported, d’he area under clicstnuts is 
stated to be 1 ,020,000 acfcs, less than some years ago, 
owing to the increased growth of chestnuts in neigli- 
bouring countries. '■ 

In Sicily, a rather detailed account states that the 
peasantry live almost entirely on the fruit of the wild 
cactus, llarbary tigs, with a little bread and coffee. All 
classes are fond of pig’s Hesh. ’Fhe riclier classes eat 
much animal flesh, as in other countries ; the hrvourite 
dish is veal, stewed with macaroni. Almonds, apjdos, 
figs, olive.s, and grapes are eaten by the laliouring 
classes. .At .Messina., fish is largely consumed. On 
feast days, a favourite dish is grated ch('.stnut, sugar, 
and goat’s milk cream baked into a soufflee, witli salted 
almonds, dried figs, ami olive.s. 

The Sicilians are not particularly strong ; nor 
energetic, intellectual, or long lived. 

’Flu) author of the article on Sicily in the Supple- 
ment to the ninth edition of tlie Eucyclo/xedia 
.Britannica, however, gives a. very favoura'lile ae.c(.)unt 
of the Sicilian workman. Indu.stry, order, and soltriety, 
bravery, and a high moral .sentiment are common, and 
the comlition of the pea.sant in the zone of small 
properties i.s liearable. 'Fhe <liet of the people is 
bread, almost ex\-,lusively. 

Villari and others de.sm'ibe the condition of the 
sulphur miners as mo.st horrilily <legraded. 
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In Lombard?/ and Venrtia, says this autlior, tlic 
majority of day lalioiirers and small farmers eat less 
tlian a well-to-do peasant, sometimes nothin_y l)iit 
polenta or macaroni. 

In his recent hook on tlte Riviera, Mr. ('. Casey 
says : '** “The regular dinner of a labourer is a lump 
of bread covered ^s•ith slices of tomato, and .smeared 
with olive oil.” Butter is upt to l)e had away from 
the coast, d^hc Romans seem to have l)cgunand (aided 
their "dinner wdth olives : “ Inchoat al(|uo eadem hnit 
oliva dapes.” 

In the mountain village.s north of Nice tlie ])oorer 
folk subsisted until (pdte lately on the fruits of the 
castamM vesca [tlie chestnut]. 

“ Polenta, or Indian corn porridge, is tlie chief food 
of the Piedmontese.” . . . “ These Piedmontese do the 
hard manual work' of this part of the world ; they 
work as navvies, porters, and so forth. d'h(>y are, 
many of them, powci'fully. madi'.’’ 'riiey arc tall of 
stature. 

[1.’he |)ellagra, a fatal disease, is alluded to as afli'ct- 
ing maize-eatcj'H ; it is now known to be caused by 
mouldy or microbe-alfected maize, in Viad condition.] 

'riie lazaroni of Najilcs are stated'^" to havi' lived 
chiefly on coarse bread and jiotatoc.s, and slightly 
acidulated rvater. They were a tall and robust class of 
men. 

Millet was largely used in Italy and the Iberian 
peninsula, and is a nutritious food."^ 

— The Oflicial Report states tliat at AiirfaUo 
salt fish, oil, rice, potatoes, and beans foian the staple. 
Flesh is very seldom eaten. In Cadiz, fuead, oil, 
garlic, some fish or pork occa.sionally, fruit, and water 
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are the fa, re. 1’lie [)eople are fruLfal. In Andalunut . 
bread and vegetables in winter, and cucund)er and 
bread souj). 

In tlie li(.miv.e Proinnees, “ puchero ” soup (vegc- 
talde), a little coarse meat or .slocklisli, oil, pease, 
lard. 

In the. lialearic . Jsle.s, bread, rice, [)otatoes e.speei- 
ally, pidse, fish, a little Hesh, fruit, coffee. 

Rose, in his Untrodden S/>ain and lu’v Hlack 
Country, said of the 8pjiniardvS : Tluhr fare i.s the 
very simplest. Bread and fruit, witli now and then a 
wineglass of rough red wine, is the stajde of tlieir 
sustenance.” 

“At Id a.m. tin; S^tanish labourer will have a good 
hunk of bread and .some fruit or lard. It i.s perfectly 
marvellous on how little support a Spani.'^h labourer 
will work, and, what i.s more, work well ; he scarcely 
ever tastes meat. Fried fish, when he can get it, peas, 
melons, bread, eolfee, sweet • l)atatas, tomatoes in oil, a. 
kind of egg-jdaiit lioiled in oil, -on sindi sustenance as 
this the dock labourer will lift heavy weights week 
after week, the soldier will march. . . . We all know 
that no .sohlh'r can march as does the 8]ainiard.” 

The miner eats moi'e (h^sli, jilso more fruit. Br(*ad. 
fruit, veg(dables, oil, [)otatoes, ca))sicums, goat liesh, 
constitute the miner’s fare. Bread and fruit always 
are the main iheme. All (dasses eat fruit largely ; 
“ every motlier gives her ehihl daily tlirt'c oranges. ’ 
Tlu^ servants are stronger, work harder and more will- 
ingly than their fellows in England. ljettu(.-.es, onions, 
beaiis, egg-plants, oil, goat flesh, tomatoes, fruit, and 
l>read are theii' usual fare.®'* 

PoKTtaovL. — '['he Portuguese, like the Algerians, 
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subsist largely on the olla, .which resetnbles the kous- 
kousou of the Algerians, the staple dish of neighbouring 
North Africa, a “ mess of pQttage." 

Vegetable soups arc almost unknown. Tlie cake 
most popular among the' lower clas.se.s is compounded 
from maize flour, car nOnatc of .soda, salt, olive oil, and 
honey. The Portuguese are very fond of stewing 
their food of almost cverv kind, and thus obtaining it 
in the most tasty ami digest,il)lc form. Kish, Hesh, 
fowl, fruit, vegetables, farinacea, are converted into 
stews, not peianittcd to boil, but only to simmer gently 
and slowly. 'This custom seems very favourable to 
health and strength. xVmongst the lower michlle-ela.ss 
a mess of fish stew, with rice, red pepper, garlic, sar- 
dines, spices, olive oil, and milk or water, is much in 
vogue. 

'I'he water-carriers, a Hue, sl:i-ong, muscular set, 
lionest, industrious, and ga}", live on a ]>lain fare f)f 
bread, olla ])odrida, roast chestnuts, and other liaiit ; 
and on feast-days add olives, figs, and oranges. 

'riie Official Report des(;ribes the diet at Ojjorfo as 
consisting of maize ami rye bread ; bioth with a little 
meat, cabbages, rice, haricots, gourds, turni]»s, or onions ; 
dried fish, common wine, a little tea or coffee. 

8witzkkla.\J). — According to the Official Re])ort, the 
following was tlie usual fare :- — Bread, cheese, potatoes, 
vegetables, fruit. Flesh once a week, in small (jufui- 
tities, in the country. In the towns, much more flesh. 
Tlie reported consumption of Hesh is 47 lb. per head, 
against 68 lb. in England (about 1870), liut it is 
probably really much less, as in the ' 47 lb. the large 
amount consumed by foreign visitors is counted. Much 

milk is drunk. All classes live frugally, and chiefly on 
11 
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a vegetal)le diet. They alll drink coffee with milk at 
least twice a day, generally with much admixture of 
chicory. Breakfast ; coffcq and milk, without sugar, 
and bread. The l)etter j^id add cheese, butter, or 
fried potatoes. All dine bet'ween eleven and one ; the 
labouring classes have soup, potatoes, ^"cgetables, bread, 
and black coffee. The supper is like the Breakfast. 

In Fribourg canton the consumption of flesh is <>0^ 
lb. per head. In Te.ssin <ainton, polenta replaces lu’ead 
to a great extent, 'riiere is much wine drunk in that 
canton and in French Switzerland ; in the German- 
speaking cantons, l)eer and spirits are largely drunk. 

“ The vegetable diet adhered to by the Swiss appears 
to have no ill effects, for as a race they are strong and 
healthy.” Foieigners appear to thrive equally well on 
a flesh diet. The lower orders are usually hard drinkers. 
The working day is reckoned at thirteen hours. 

At Ziivich, flesh meat is said to form the staple. 
The people of Berne, according to a writer of early 
last century, were very strong and active ; their diet 
was chiefly maize and watei'. Many of the peasants 
of Switzerland were vigorous on a diet consisting of 
little else but bread, clieese, and water. 

Mr. Jcllinger Symonds, II. M. inspector of Schools, 
wrote “The canton of A'p’penzeU presents the 
maximum of prosperity and contentment among the 
pca.santry of Switzerland,” “ the most enchanting 
picture of the happiness of the artisans.” Mr. Cham- 
bers said Switzerland presents a spectacle of humble 
independence and happiness which is exceedingly 
pleasing to comem})late, Sismondi “'■' wrote that the 
people are hap))y and thriving, the women vigorous 
and health^'. The common food in Switzerland was 
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groat gruel, soup, dried flesh, flour cakes, milk, aud 
fruits ; recently bread and coffee and potatoes, milk 
and flesh meat, have come more into use. Milk, laead, 
potatoes, coffee, and wine arc the common diet iji the 
canton of Schaffhausen. Prof. Vulliamin wrote : In 
the canton of Vaud, coarse bread, milk, and vegetable's 
were formerly the chief foods now white l)r(?ad, 
potatoes, and flesh or pickled Hesh are common. 
Breidvfast cemsists of coff'ee, or a thick leorridge witli 
chec.se and whey, and often ])otatoes. At iO a.m., 
cheese. For dinner, soup and green A'cgetables, bacon, 
potatoes, cheese, salad, pickled meat, and pancakes. 
Tlie frugal peasant makes his meal of l)read, cheese, 
and common wine. 

In the towns flesh meat, soup, bread, and vege- 
tables arc eaten. 

According to the American Eru'yelop<rdia, the 
peasants of some parts of Switzerland, who seldom or 
never taste anything but bread, cheese, and l)utt(!r, are 
a vigorous peojde.’' In Switzerland ami the Stviss 
an American resident says: “The peo[)le, even the 
better classes, live very plainly, and the low(U' (-lasses 
very poorly. With inany of the working classes meat 
is a rarity, and a few scarcely have it at all. . . . 
Adulterated coftee, soup, potatoes, bread, sour wine, 
and milk, the.se make up the usual rations of tlie 
Swd.s.s workman.” Manv workmen have five meals a 
day ; their lunches, con.si.sting usually of black bread 
and poor wane, are taken in the open air. 'I’lie women, 
whose work is embroidery, lead a hard lihg and liA C on 
goat’s milk, coffee, and potatoes, moriiing, noon, .and 
night. A little honey and an occasiomd bit (A' meat 
on Sunday are luxuries. 
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The woodmen of the mountains live almost entirely 
on a very simjdc fare, consisting of a mixture of hour, 
water, butter, and salt, fried. They eat this three 
times a day with a munch of l)read. Rarely, they add 
a little bacon. These men are extraordinarily liardy 
and robust, and display limbs “ of truly gigantic 
power.” 

John Addington Hymond.s has given a remarkable 
description of the strengtii and beauty of a young 
Swiss gymnast, “ whose height was G feet 2 inches, 
who had the legs of an .Apoxyomenos, tlie breast and 
a,rms of Apollo,” and whose jdtundant vitality was 
espec.ially striking as lie moved across the screen of 
the distant trees. The Swiss generally, however, are 
not of a tine Imikl ; tlioy are hardy and enduring, and 
excel as wrestlers and athletes. Pi'oliably tlie large 
drain of Swiss mercenaries and Swiss guards to foreign 
countries in recent centuries has deprived the country 
of much of its tallest and strongest stock. As to 
intellectual strength, it is fairly high, but men of 
remarkable ability have lieen rare. The Helvetii, 
who were greatly distinguished among the bravest 
antagonists of Cmsar, were destroyed and scattered by 
him, and their country passed into the possession of 
migrating Teutons and (Jauls. 

“ Taking them as a whole,” says Mr. A.‘ T. Story 
“ the Swiss are a strong and healthy race of men, 
although in ma,ny districts the unfiivourable intiuence 
of the factory, and still more, that of alcohol, have 
made themselves felt. . . . Scarlet fever and typhoid 
combined kill bo!), wine and beer 465 victims in a 
single year. . . . Tlie Swiss are, as a rule, well built 
and remarkably toua'h of libre.” After long residence 
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among the Swiss, tlie {luthor conceived for them “ the 
very highest respect, and even admiration.” Dnmkon- 
ness now is one of the worst sins of the country ; 
the alcohol consumed is at tlie rate of .£4, 8,s. per 
head. The people in the more pastoral districts live 
very simply, flesh meat is rarely put on the tal>le, 
save at times of festivity or of^friendly visits, when 
tlie display is sometimes lavi.sh. T’otatocs form a con- 
siderahle part of the daily fare ; with buttermilk and 
bread they often constitute the daily meal. Milk and 
its products bulk very largely in the daily dietary of 
the pastoral districts. Bread is often replaced by 
dried fruit or by curds. .Many delicious dishes are 
made from cream. In (Jri sweet cheese curds stewed 
in cream, ami aftcrwartls baked with fresh laitter, are 
regarded as a great delicacy and much esteemed. 

Boys and girls do not pluck unripe fruit as they do 
in -England. “ I shall never forget the cry of horror 
or disgust wlvicli spontaneously liurst from a grou]) of 
boys who were fishing in the Aar when they saw an 
Englishman draw down the liough of a plum tree and 
pluck a still green fruit. It was as though lie com- 
mitted some sacrilege.” 

“ The plainness of the fare on which these people 
[jicasaut-farmcrs] thrive — and it is much the same all 
through tire Alps— -is another reminder of how close, 
when with them, one may get back to nature and 
natural ways. Bread, cream, curds, butter, chci'se, 
ilried or fresh fruits — ^these arc the things on wliich 
you chielly feed. Meat is a rarity.” Coffee “ is 
almost the only exotic,” and is made \v'ith milk alpne. 

In the 8chwytz canton the people have long lived 
on plant food, without flesh. They are a fine set of 
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independent raonntaineers, and from tliis canton the 
freedom of the Swiss was born. 

(Irrmaxy. — T lie Official Report states that in Saxe- 
Coburg the following fare is common : — Porridge, 
dumplings, potatoes, bread, beer ; veiy little meat. 

In Saxony. — Bread, butter, (dieese, coffee, soup of 
moats and vegetable.s,; beer or brandy : this represents 
the fivei'age or artisan’s dfet. The diet of labourers in 
tlie country has less meat in it ; in the Iron Mountains 
l>read and potatoes are the fare ; meat is rarely eaten ; 
the drink is thin coffee. 

At Leipzig. — Bread and butter, cheese, sausages, 
meat occasionally ; beer or brandy. In the villages the 
fare is plainer, and coffee is often made from roasted 
l)arley. Rye bread is the staple. 

In lfe.<i.‘in-2)arni.^tadt . — Black bread, vegetables, 
some animal flesh ; cheap, wholesome beer. 

Wiirlemhurg . — Cold meat, ham, sausages, bread, 
and cheese ; weak l)eer. 

Bremen and N. IF. Germany. — Much flesh, rye 
l)read, peas, beans, lentils, beer, coffee with chicory ; 
little intoxicant. 

Dantzig. — Rye l»read, milk, potatoes, vegetables, 
pork, beef ; a little sugar. 

Kbnigsherg. — Rye l>read, peas or potato pottage, 
bacon or fish, vegctabh*s ; chicory coffee. The diet is 
healthy. Unripe fruit causes illness occasionally. 

Prmsia. — Kresh meat exceptional ; moderate spirit- 
drinking. 

Oels, Bomerania. — Wheat, rye, barley, peas, 
potatoes, butter,' milk, beer, I)randy, flesh (sometimes), 
salt, 

Nenrode. — Bread, potatoes, peas, millet grits, milk. 
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Pless. — Rye, potatoes, cabbages, milk, Imttcr, salt. 

Standel a7id Wcrnigo’ode, Prussia. — Rye, potatoes, 
pork, butter. 

Westphalia, Rechlingshausen. — Bread, V(;getuble.s, 
potatoes, butter, flesh, 

Koesfeld . — Black and white bread, flesh, milk, coffee, 
cliicory, salt, etc., butter, potatoes, vegetables. Total 
cost per year, £7, 10s. 

Lippstedt. — Potatoes, corn, flesh, butter. 

Rhenish Province, Essen. — Meal, bread, potatoes, 
pul.se, rice grits, vegetables, flesli, butter, milk, salt, 
coffee. 

Galcnkirohen. — Bread, butter, potatoes, fat, cab- 
bages, (‘offec. 

Gunmiershach . — Potatoes (1800 lb.), biead (1200), 
oathour, butter, bacon, milk, coffee, tiesli, vegetables. 

Jillich and Montjoie. — I’otatoes, l)read, coffee, tle.sh 
on holiday.s. 

Ohru'ciler. — Bread, potatoes, flesh, fat, salt, butter, 
flour, coffee. 

Wittlich. Berncassel. — Bread, potatoes, vegetables, 
fat, salt, coffee. 

JIarnburg . — A few years ago [date 1870] drunken- 
ness was quite unknown among tlie (lerman labourers. 
( )f late the practice of flrinking .spirits has |)rcvailed 
among the 'foreign workmen. 

Chestnuts are a staple food in parts of Cermany and 
Spain, rc'placing bread.'** 

According to Count Rumford, the Bavarian wood- 
chopper, one of the hardest workers in the world, and 
the hardiest, receives for his weekly rations oncq large 
loaf of rye bread and a .small quantity of roasted meal. 
Of the last he makes a soup with salt, and with it eats 
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liis rye bread. Water is his only drink. He works 
harder and has a better digestion tlian the average 
Englishman or American. [This was nearly a century 
«go.] 

The peasantry of the Bavarian highlands have for 
many generations lived upon a diet from which flesh is 
practically excluded ; it consists of grain, pulse, salads, 
vegetables, some fruit, and milk. They are strong, 
active, liealthy, well developed, and work the full day. 
'riiey are good walkers and climbers.^’ 

According to a recent account,*® “ the German 
brown lu'crid is made of three |)arts dressed rye, 
one of Hour. Tlie black rye bread given to the 
German soldier and sailor i.s most nutritious, being 
made from undre.sscd rye without yeast. Fer- 
mented dough from a previous ])aking is used as 
a leaven. The German peasantry eat white with 
black rye bread as a .sandwich, and on this <.lo a hard 
<lay’s work. There is another kind of Idack bread, 
more delicate and sweet, called ‘ pumpcuaiickeL’ The 
English lo.se the required gluten by eating the dressed 
rather than the undre.ssed (ioreals, and eat more flesh 
than any other European nation.” 

Austkia. — In the Oflieia.l Reports^'* from Austria, 
the statement is made that bread, vegetables, and wine 
in Austria are good ; burnt barley instead of coffee and 
tea is very strongly recommended ; high health is 
unattainal)le with the habitual use of tea, coffee, spirits, 
or anything else that acts perniciously on the nervous 
sy.stem, and “ the deprivation of the.se luxuries, with 
their _ attendant' expenditure of nervous force, i.s far 
more than conipeirsated by the serenity of mind 
resulting from abstinence from tea and coflee.” . . . 
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“ Tea and coffee are the sure destroyers of the 
nervous and muscular system.” 

The beverage of the workpeople is tlic common 
wine of tlie country, very cheap and light ; the beer of 
Vienna is better than English. Intoxication is rare in 
Vicuna. 

Another account describes tlie diet of the upper and 
middle classes, as like that of other ])arts of Euro])c. 
The labouring classes eat pork, flour dumplings, milk, 
eggSj.lu’cad, and cheese. In ’ll’yro] a good deal of llesh 
is eaten by the peasantry ; in Upper Austria lai’ge 
numbers live almost entirely on vegetables. The 
wood-ciitters of 'i’yrol subsist on cooked Hour, with 
water, butter and salt, and brea<l ; occ-asionally pork. 
They arc very strong and liardv'. 

In parts of the Austrian highlands, potatoes, milk, 
butter, and cheese form the sole diet ; Ih'sh meat is not 
seen. The people are healthy, hardy, and strong.'*' 

IliJNOARV. — The food of Hungarians is extremely 
varied. There is a great variety ol' loaves, cakes, and 
rolls. Milk-rolls, salt-rolls, carraway bread, and otliers, 
such as cakes, with grated chocolate, [)Ounded nuts, 
walnuts, chestnuts, almonds, rice, maize, and ry(;-meal, 
are common. Chestnuts, plain boiled, or in many forms, 
such as stewed with cabbage or syru|) ; walnuts ; black 
dried plum.s. stoned and tilled with nuts ; fruit salad, 
with a little wine and whipped cream ; fruit in great 
quantity and va.riet}% and melons, cucumbers, and 
mallows are largely eaten ; also the seeds of sunflowers 
and poppies. Coffee or tea with a roll and butter 
fre(|uently form the early breakfast. ‘At the mi^lday 
meal, bread, some tle.sh food, and fruit appear; figs aJid 
prunes stewed in sugar are much eaten by all classes. 
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Spinach, carrots, and lentils are l)oiled, passed through 
a sieve, and served with a little cream or butter and 
toast. Fowls are eaten almost daily, also peas, beans, 
and mashed potato with wheat-hour like macaroni. 
Wheat, whole-meal, rye, barley, maize, and mixed meal 
l)reads are largely eaten ; “ family ” bread is baked very 
slowly in wood aslies. Curd made from the skimmed 
milk of cows, sheep, goats, and asses, is salted and 
eaten fresh, 'riiis is found everywhere in Hungary. 
The peasants seem to live largely on vegetables, breads 
of varioiis sorts, fruit, and occasional flesh.*'' 

“ ddie Polish and Hungarian peasants from the 
Carpathian mountains are among the most active and 
powerful men in the world ; tliey live almost entirely 
on oatmeal bread and potatoes.” 'I’he Polish soldiers 
under Buonaparte would march forty miles a day, and 
be fresli for further duties next morning.'*'' 

In tlie Carpathians the various races, Silesians, 
Slovaks, Saxons, Wallachians, Moldavians, Bukovinians, 
Uoumanians, and h’urks, are all, in the main, vegetarians. 
All live on grain food to a large extent.'’® Their diet 
is as follows : Black bread of barley and rye, onions, 
goat’s milk, cheese, salt, in some parts ; oatcakes, brown 
bread of bai-ley, rye, and wheat, buffalo milk, eggs, and 
whole-meal puddings, in other parts ; white bread, 
cow’s milk, fruit, and vegetables, in others ; maize bread, 
maize porridge, fruit, and various kinds of cheese, in 
others. Some people add a little fish, or l)acon, or 
lard ; a few use butter. Many eat cooked fungi. 
Brandy is very commonly used in some form. Tea and 
coffetC are almbst unknown, except in (‘ertain small 
areas. The Turks abstain from intoxicants and from 
flesh food on principle. Thin cheap wines are drunk 
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in some parts. As a rule, the frugal hire is confined to 
the mountains ; on the rich plains beef and mutton are 
included in the common diet. 

The Slovaks, who live on a soui- fermented decoc- 
tion of bread, with milk, bread, and eggs added, arc 
slow, dreamy, pious, ignorant, and fatalistic ; not 
remarkable for strength in any way. 

The Wallach, men are feeble, .superstitious, demon- 
strative, and excitable ; the women are active and 
strong physically and mentally. They do not live 
on the Slovak soup. Fruit forms a part of their 
dietary. 

The Saxons live on farinaceous dislies, Initter, 
cheese, milk, fruit, vegctalde soups, ba(a)n, coircc, and 
a little cheap wine, 'fhey are l)ig, sti'ong, ])ra(;tical, 
clean, orderly, severe, silent, hard-working, and un- 
romantic. 

The Szeklers and Mac/yars arc .splendidly built, 
handsome, energetic, poetic, inventive. Their diet is 
like that of the Saxons, with the addition of a little 
tlesh and light wine. Fried potatoes with pickled 
cucumbers and brown carraway bread is a favourite 
daily dinner ; their common drink is half-and-halt 
cotfee and milk. 

Tlic Rounianians are tall, handsome, proud, and 
fond of orilament. 'riieir food consists largely ot 
maize, fruit, poppy-heads, and sunflower seecls, — tlu‘ 
two hkst being eaten raw, sprinkled over dumplings. 

All these races are descril)ed as, on the wliole, good- 
natured and orderly. 

Scandinavia. — Grain food and milk, with their 
derivatives, form the staple food of Scandinavia. ' 
“ Skyr,” curded sheep’s milk, is stored in liarrels for 
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winter use, and eaten with sugar or cream. A story is 
told of a Daire wlio performed most uncommon feats of 
strengtli with this diet ; he is sjiid to liave carried a 
stone whicli re(juired many men to lift it to Iris 
shoulders. 

A meal in Norway is dcscrihed ly one traveller as 
consisting of sour injlk, thin rye cakes, eggs of sea-fowl, 
rich cream, and ripe fruit. 

In the hotels fresh fish and flcsli are found in 
abundance.^ In the remote country the people Trarely 
eat fresh meat or fisli ; the meat is hung up, smoked, 
and dried for montlis before it is eaten. Salt herrings 
are much consumed, but faianaceous food, in the form 
of porridge, is the staple. Tlie l)read is made of rye, 
or of a mi.xture of barley, rye, and pea-meal ; this is 
l>aked twice a year in verv thin layers, called “ Had- 
brod,” and stored iii heaps. 

Among more well-to-do peoi)le, according to M'r. F. 
Vincent, fisli and potatoes are the staple ; a varict}' of 
flesh meats are set out at the nine o’clock breakfast. 
At dinner, 2 p.m., soup, fish, meat, and pudding are 
served. 

Scandinavians generally are fond of raw or smoked 
fish. 

The Official Report descril)es the diet of Sweden as 
follows 

Stockholm . — Beef and pork, rye Hour baked in hard 
cakes, soup of vegetables, eggs, and milk. Bavarian 
beer is the beverage. Coffee at breakfast. 

Gothenburg . — Rye bread, potatoes, oat or barley 
poriiidge, salt herrings, dried pork or bacon, cabbages, 
turnips, etc., form the basis of the laltourer’s food, with 
milk, butter, and cheese sparingly used. Fresh meat 
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is seldom secu. Fresh fish on the coast. A great deal’ 
of coffee ; little tea. 

Skarnia, Calmer, Gothenburg, Bohas, agricultural 
population. — Potatoes, rye, oats, barley, beaus, peas, 
salt heriings. J'ork seldom. Much milk and cheese. 
In the far north, barley, potatoes, salt fish. In the 
towns, spirits are nnn-h drunk. 

According to Air. F. II. Woods, the staple food of 
the Swede is a hard flat rye cake, a brittle bread, eaten 
by all, classes. In both Norway and Sweilen r}'e bread 
and rye and barley bread arc common. In Sweden 
there is an abundaiu'C of dairy produce of all kinds. 

In Norway, smoked reindeer is occasionally used by 
the pea.santry, otherwise ffesh meat is scarce. Cheese 
is abundant, and eggs tolerably |)lentiful. hish and 
smoked meat arc often eaten ra w. I'he mochu’u Sw(;des 
arc slow, 2)‘‘itituit, steadily industrious, l)ut many are 
wanting in energy. There Avas much intemperance as 
regards drink, especially in the towns. Courtesy, 
hospitality, anil a eomliineil social etpiality and indi- 
Audual independence arc everyAvhere obserA'ablc in 
ScandinaAda. 

The food of the field Lapps cejnsists chieffy of 
milk, cheese, and reindeer ffesh. Tliey are not highly 
intelligent ; they w(‘re mucli addicted to drunkenness ; 
they were m<inually skilful. 

The Finns Avere in every respect sujierior ; tall, 
AVell built, hardy, and industrious. They liA'cd chietly 
on corn, Angetables, milk, etc., and on fish. 

In Russia and (Sweden, according to Majendie, the 
poor lived almost entirely on some whole-meal fo(.)d, 
maintaining a degree of health and strength beyond 
most whose diet is more Auiried and luxurious. 
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Dll Cliaillu describes a dinner wliich probably is 
typical of a feast among the richer classes of Sweden. 
Smoked reindeer, raw salmon, eggs, anchovy ; herring, 
potatoes, eggs, beets, onions, oil, pepper, in a “sillsallat” ; 
hard rye bread, thin fine bread, butter, old cheese, 
various strong spirits, etc., formed an ample repast; 
but it was only a “ smorgan,” or preliminary appetiser. 
The real dinner and the wines were very like those of 
any other country. 

In the island of Magero, “ the most northern land 
of Europe,” ho found sheep and goats lieing fed twice 
a day on fish, cooked and raw. 

In the Saltdal, a very primitive district, he found 
the inhabitants strong, healthy, and happy. There 
was not one emaciated or suffering from cold. The 
children were pictures of health, cheerfulness, and 
happiness. “ Milk, cheese, cream, luitter, flat bread, 
wild strawberries,” and fish seemed to make up the 
itsual fare.'^'' 

“ Tea and coffee I find very refreshing beverages 
wlien vcjy tired ; it is a great mistake to think that 
the drinking of spirits refreshes the system when over- 
come by fatigue.” 

The milk of the reindeer forms a very important 
item in the food of the Lapps. 

(Jrod — porridge — is the daily dish of the Nor- 
wegian peasant. For this barley is commonly used, 
but sometimes oat or rye meal. Potatoes are a 
great stajile. Fish are much eaten, also butter and 
cheese. Corn and pea-meal, meat, and Hour with 
blood, are dried and kept a long time, often for a 
year. 

In Thelemarken, one of the most characteristic 
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provinces of Norway, the people are tall, well built, 
graceful, and intelligent-looking. 

“ The people of Sa:itersdal are the tallest and most 
powerful in Norway, ami, 1 think, of tlie whole |)eniu- 
.sula.” The averasxe height of the men is about 5 ft. 
10 in. They are unlike most of the iidialhtajits of 
Norway, in charac-ter, and appearance. Many of them 
are hard drinkers. 

► 

A very interesting descri[)tion is given of tlie 
province of Dalecarlia, which has nearly 200,000 
inhabitants, in Central Sweden. 'riie people are 
peculiar, primiti v e, the handsomest in tlie peninsula. ; 
independent, manly, honest, kind, religious ; they have 
perfect social eijuality. Ami the finest, people in 
Dalecarlia are, it is asserted, those of tlie district of 
Orsa. The men are strong, tall, and active ; the 
women exceedingly bcautifid. 

The people are poor, for the farms are small and 
the families large. There is much serious illness 
among tlie men from the dust of tlie (juarries of 
grindstones, where they work. The description of 
the people generally in this part of Sweden is most 
delightful. 

As to food, it is commonly poor and coarse. “ It 
was, indeed, a gi’oat luxury to me to sleep in the barn 
on the newly - gathered hay, ami to feed on milk, 
cream, and tlie plain food of tlie.se hardy farmers ; and 
I felt that my body and mind were strengtliened by 
such a life.” 

In the far north, in the nciglibourhood of Hapa- 
randa, the temperature is often 30' to 40' lielow zero. 
The people visited wore strong and well, satisfied with 
their common healthy fare. By economy they man- 
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aged to have always a little coffee in the house for 
the friend or stranger. “ They lived on coarse, flat 
bread, with sour milk, cheese, and sometimes butter, 
hardly ever tasting meat.” . . . Now and then they 
would eat fish or fowl. 

The liaplanders are very fond of dried powdered 
blood mixed with porridge. 

They liave “ very great powers of endurance ” 
owing to the “severe training from childhood” which 
they undergo. They arc the hardiest of men — 
short, compact, slightly built. “Consumption, cancer, 
chills, and fever, and affections of the liver and 
kidneys, are unknown.” The water is pure, and the 
drinking of sour milk prevents many diseases. “But 
acute diseases are prevalent.” . . . “ The men and 
women arc active to a great age.” Tlicir life in the 
opc,n iuT and simple habits and wanderings constantly 
on foot contril)ute to secure longevity. Some live to 
over a hundred. “ Although tlie I^apps live chiefly on 
animal footl, l)arley flour is almost always found in 
the kata.” They mix their milk with sorrel-grass. 
Tliey ar(’ great drinkers of coflec, smokers, and snuff- 
takers. The vice of drunkenness at home has greatly 
decreased. 

Norway. — The general food of the Norwegians 
was rye bread, milk, and cheese ; and, as a luxury, 
thin slices of flesh with salt. A common treat was 
oat or rye porridge, with a few herrings.*^ “ All the 
travellers I have consulted,” said Mr. Twining, “ agree 
in representing the people as thriving on this appa- 
rently poor fare, and in no part of the world are there 
more instances of extreme longevity.” “They are 
remarkably robust and healthy,” wrote Dr. Capell 
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Brooke, “ <Te.MC.rol]y tal] aud good-looking, with manlv 
openness of manner and countenance. Tl)ey can run 
full speed by a (carriage for ten or twelve niile.s.'’ 

Bkm jium. — The ( )tiicial Heport.s o i\'c the following 
details of Belgian fare ; — Coffee, strongly adulterated 
[or mi.^ed] with chicoiy is generally drunk, tea seldom. 
A! ilk is scarcely used except by superior workmen. 
Tlio <;ommon In-ead consists ptirtly of r)'e. Butcher's 
meat is oidy eaten two or thre.e ti)nes a week. Green 
or iliy vegetables, butter, lard, IVesh or salted pc'rk, 
form the workmaii’s ]»rincipal 7iourishment. Manx' 
live eritirely on potatoes with greasex brown or lilack 
bread, and chicory lor drink. 

At Antwerp, rye bread and potatoes, (loffee, black, 
for In'eakfast ; vegetable soup with potatoes or rice for 
dinner, and fish, occasionally a little meat oi- lar<l. At 
four, a meal .similar to breakfast; for su]i)]X'.r, (he 
remains of dinner warmed up. Inferior beer is largely 
drunk. 

At Brussel'^, the young workmen ate little or no 
desh. Bad biead, lard, potatoes, vegetalile sou]"), bad 
milk, much weak colfee and chicoj-y. 

From another s<.»urce I find that the Flemish 
labourer had — for Incakfast, In-ead and butter, chicory, 
colfeo, and milk ; for «liuner, potatoes, vegetables, and 
bread ; for t5up|)er, the same. Very seldom a little 
bacon, and other flesh about four times a }'ear. 

The Nethkul.'WOS. — In the Oflicial Report, the 
following statements give the diet for various callings ; — 

A blacksmith uses j-ye bread, wheaten bread, 
butter, milk, coffee, potatoes, vegetables* etc. 

A mason uses bread, butter, bacon, lard, eoffee, 

potatoes, etc. 

Hi 
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A bricklayer uses bread, Imtter, coffee, milk, cheese, 
sugar. Hour, potatoes, vegetables, meal, bacon, lard, 
oil, etc. 

A labourer uses bread, rice, lard, butter, coffee, oil, 
potatoes. As a rule no meat but bacon is ever tasted 
by the peasantry, and very little of that. They are 
generally temperate. According to the Further Reports 
of 1872, the usual fare in the Netlierlands comprises 
Itread, vegetables, peas, beans, and rice. 

A recent obscu'ver describes a common Dutch fai-e 
as follows: — Rn^akfast, bread, cheese, and butter; 
dinner and supper, much the same. In some j)arts, 
porridge of oatmeal and onions. Some flesh, chiefly 
pork, is eaten I)}’’ the peasantry. C.'offee, l.)ccr, and grog 
arc the drinks. 

Another, in the Report for 1870, says the labourers 
earning from 10/() to f7/(> a Aveek have for breakfast, 
black, brown, or white bread and butter, coffee, milk, 
and sugar. The evening meal is similar. The midday 
dinner consists f)f potatoes, carrots, turnips, fish, fat, 
and tea. More water than beer is drunk, more veget- 
ables than flesh are eaten. These peojde are remarkalile 
for cleanliness and comfort, for their constancy in 
domestic and social duties, for economy, foresight, 
])rosperity, and happiness. They prefer the Bible to 
newspapers, and fireside to outside meetings. They 
have more for their children by spending little on 
themselves, saving in beer to spend on bread. 

Russia. — The Official Reports (1870, 1872) give 
the following : — 

Jiiga.—Ryo: bread, various kinds of flesh and game. 
Beer and spirits are fearfully pernicious, being very 
largely drunk. 
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Taganrog . — Rye bread, salt, onions, lard, sour 
vegetal)le soup, boiled buckwheat or )aillct, and fat. 

St. Petcrshnrg . — Blatik bread, soup made of meat, 
cabl.)age, potatoes, mushrooms, eucAimbers, etc. ; tea, 
brandy, (|uass, and beer. 

Kertrli . — The watkey (bra.n(ly) is an exei''.edingly 
poisonous dnidc, and rapidly^ produ<;e.s delirium 
tremens. 

lierdia/nsk . — Rye l)rcad, fish, cheese, eggs, stmie- 
timesi pork, or meat and vegetalile soup ; weak beej'. 

Finland, Tlid.nngJ'or ^. — Rye bread, potatoes, a litth'- 
butter, milk, lisli, flesh \XTy rarel)-, though very cheap, 
2id. to 3d. a 11). ; schnap[)s. Honest, good workmen, 
intelligejit. 

In the article “Finland” in ChandHr.'i'r Eneglo- 
jxvdia, tlie h^iiins are descrilied as a strong, ha.rdy race, 
with high mental and moral ((ualities. Their staple 
food was rye, potatoes, barley, aaul various fruits. 

A letter from “ 'fhe Helder” in the Snn ncwsj)a))er 
in 1799 describes the Russian grenadiers: “ I'he 
finest body of men 1 ever .saw ; not a man under 0 feet 
high. Their allowance consists of 8 lb. of black 
bread, 4 lb. of oil, and 1 lb. of salt per man for eiyht 
days.” 

The diet of the peasant.s in the interior of Russia 
consisted, according to Bremner,''' of various vegetables, 
pickled cucumbers, cabbages, and rnu.shrooms, and with 
these coarse liread and milk. Butcher’s meat was 
..scarcely used, except in the largest towns, and 
butcher’s sliops were not .seen in a, journey of 200 
miles. Fish also is rarely sold from shops. • 

Mackenzie Wallace said the common fare of the 
traveller was black Ijread, eggs, milk, and tea. 
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Majciidie (le.scril»cd the Russians and Swedes as 
maintaining' a Jiiu'h deo'ree of health and strength on 
whole-meal food. 

.Another later ohserver states "'^ that soup and blac.k 
bread form part of the diet of all classes of Russians ; 
tlie most thoroughly national soup is made of bee.f, 
cabbage, parsh^y, carrf)ts, salt, and pepper. This, minus 
tlie. beef, is the common sou[) of the peasantry. Fish,. 
l)ccf, N'cal, j)ovdtry, and game enter largely into the 
meals of the I'ichcr families. Russians drink firsh, and 
eat afterwards. Tlie dinner of the middle classes is in 
many parts of the country and in towns not uidike 
that of tlie .Fuglish, and consists of four dishes. 

The ‘‘fast-diet” in Russia is very strictly vegeta- 
rian. 

The Russian peasantry, generally speaking, live on 
black lircad and vegetable soup, with smoked or salted 
herring occasionallv, and rarelv tlie flesh of beasts. 
Early in the nineteenth century the common food was 
rye bread, vegetables, and dried fish, such as lielugai, 
sturgeon, and salmon. An enormous quantity of alco- 
liolic liijuor, vodka, is drunk by the labouring folk, and 
this e.xeessive tippling lias been greatly encouraged by 
the go\ erning authorities ami police. Stepniak, in his 
book on the Russian peasantry, says the average 
lieasant family leads a life of privation whii'ih would do 
honour to a convent of Trajipists. T'hey hardly ever 
taste flesh. Whole-meal rye bread, and wliolc buck- 
wlieat, and gruel made of grits, are dainties which they 
only taste during the few months which immediately 
follow the harvest. ‘‘The ordinary run of villagei’S 
eat liread mixed with husks, pounded straw, or liireh 
bark.” 'This miseralile fare cannot, liowever, have lieen 
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coBimori except, in the less-fiivoured districts, n<» d<iid)t 
n large part of the eTn{)ire. A soup nmcii used consists 
of the sour fermented liquor made from 1)Iack hread, 
witli a plate of solids to 1)0 :idded to it, namely’, boiled 
sterlet, raw ham, cul)es of cucumber, green onion-lops, 
lettuce, crayfish, horseradish, and sugar. iNlackimzie 
Wallace describes a Tartai’ nieal a.s (.‘ompost'd entire]}’ of 
boiled mutton, witli a little sajted liorse llesh tlirown in. 

Accordijig to an interesting account liy Ca.ptain 8. 
Howland, of New Bedford, Massachusetts, the ])eople 
of Eiissia snlisisted generally on coai'se, black rye 
liread and garlicks. “ (..aiiourers would come on board 
in the morning with a jiiece of their black bread, 
weighing about one pound, and a bunch of garlicks as 
l)ig as one’s fist. This was all their nonrislimeiit for the 
day of sixteen or eighteen hours’ labour. They were 
astonishingly powerfid and active, and midnred severe 
and protracted labour far beyond any of my' men. Some 
of the.se men were eighty and ex'cn ninety years old, and 
yet these men woidd do more thaji any of the middle- 
aged men belonging to my shi]).” ” They were full 

of agility, vivacity, and even hilai-ity, singing as 
tliey laboured with all the buoyancy and vivacil}' of 
youth.” 

In the Russo-Turkisli war of 1877 the fare of large 
numbers of'the troops was, for officers, millet imdding, 
goat’s milk, cheese, onions, and light wine ; for the 
liulk of the meji, maize, curds, and some dried lish or 
beef. 

Poland . — The general fare is bread and [lotatoes. 
’fhe Polish workmen are stj’oug and enduriiigt. A 
mason will walk five to eight miles and back, and 
work all day, on little else than bread. “The Polish 
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an<l Hungarian peasants from the Carpathian moun- 
tains,” saul a young Polish no])lcman, “ arc among the 
most active and [)o\verful men in tlie world ; they live 
almost entirely on oatmeal and potatoes. The Polish 
soldiers under T3uonaparte would march forty miles a 
day, and light a pitched battle, and the next morning 
be fresh and vigorous for further duties.” 

(xREECE. — The Official Peports give the following 
particulars on diet in Greec^e : — 

Pairas . — The Albanians eat olives and bread,' little 
else. Spirits should be avoided by foreigners, or 
spa,ringly used. 

Si/ra. — Bread, olives, salt tish, fruit, vegetables ; 
sometimes goat tlesh. jMueh damage to lieall li rc.sults 
from (,'xeess in wine and spirits. 

The Greek people are descriljed as simple, frugal, 
and abstinent in the extreme. 

“'flic Greek l)oatmen,” said Judge WoodrutT,'"''' who 
was sent to Gixajee by a New York committee, “are 
exceedingly abstemious. Their food always consists of 
a small <|uantity of black bread, made of unlxilted rye 
or wlieatmeal, generally rye, and a Inineh of raisins oi- 
figs, fhey are, nevertb(‘le.ss, astonishingly athletic and 
powerful ; and the most nimble, actiN'c, graceful, cheer- 
ful, and even merry peojile in tlie world. At all hours 
they arc singing, blithesome,', jeavial, and full of hilarity. 
The laliourers in the shipyards live in the same simple 
manner, and are eepially vigorous, active, and cheerful.” 
They have a light supper or none at all, going foodless 
from mid-day dinner till breakfast. One “ hearty man ” 
in .New Bnglami seems to cat as much food in a day as 
six of these tJreeks. Yet there is no jieople in the 
world more athletic and cheerful. 
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Turkey ik Europe. — The following notes are from 
tlie Oflicial Reports of 1870-72 : — 

Monastir. — Maize and rye liread arc the usual 
staple ; some labourers subsist almost entirely on l>rcad, 
and eat 4 to 5 1)>. a day. Olive, hempseed, linseed, 
and sesame oils, (4ieese, and milk are used occasionally ; 
meat, wine, and spirits only on festival days by the 
Cliristians. Salt tisli sometimes, pepper pods, leeks, 
U’arlic. 

At Constcmtinople. — Flesh - meat soup, cabbage, 
Iteaiis, and cherries are part of the common fare. 

Bosnia. — Flesh, vegetables, sour fruit, cheap spirits. 

Epims. — The Christian po])ulation is temperate and 
frugal. 'The day is ))cgun with a, sniidl <‘up of strong 
black collee ; a.t nine, l)rcad and olives ai-c eaten ; at 
twelve, a substantial meal. 'The journeymen and 
labourers live ('hictly on maize and rye bread, with 
cheese, olives, or vegetables, such as leeks, onions, a, ml 
garlic. Black (‘otfec they are always sipping; ten or 
twelve small cu|>s a day is not an unusual (piantity. 

'Tire military ration of the Turkish soldiers was as 
follows; — On live days of the week — Bread 2 lb., 
mutton 9 oz., beams 7 oz., rice 2 oz., butter (5 drms., 
salt 10 drms. <_)n Sundays ajid 'rhursda,ys - — Bread 
2 lit. 1 oz., I'ice 12 oz., butter 1 oz. 13 drms., sugar 
2 oz. 8 drms. Bread is the staple of their ditit. 

'The altove die.tary “ was well studied ” ; “ the 

'Turkisli troop.s, in bodily vigour and [tower of endur- 
ance, would not suffer by comparison with any men in 
Fu rope.” 

Rice forms part of almost every meal witli the 
natives. The eating of unripe fruit causes mucli 
disease. 
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Turkey. — Tlic Turks, in general, are described 1>y 
travellers as endowed with a singularly strong vitality 
and energy ; their excellent l)uild, siin])le habits, “ total 
abstiinnice,” and normal vegetarian diet enalde them to 
suj)])ort the greatest hardships and to do good work on 
the scantiest fare. 

The Ottoman army consisted largely of men of 
hercLdcan form,” who were water-drinkers, and rarely 
ate animal Hesh. 

The boatmen ami water-Ciirriers of (tonstanlinople 
were, in tSir William Fairltairn’s o])inion, the finest men 
in Europe as regards jihysical development ; they wei'e 
all waiter drinkers; their diet was chielly bread, with 
emnunber, (‘herries, figs, dates, or othei' fruit, and now 
and then a litth' lish. 

At Smyrna the porters carried in one load from 400 
to 800 111. Tliis feat can hardly lie ex(;elled anywhei'e. 

Oralot observed, in his voyage to Constantinople, 
that the Turks in war lived on rice, liutter, and dried 
fruits; and that ;it home a “tun” of rice with a little 
liutter and dried fruits will serve a numerous family 
for a year. He attriliutcd the strength and ]ilumpness 
of the LcN'antines to their temperance. 

Eurtlier jiarticulars of the diet and jihysical 
characti'r of the Turks, and of (Jreeks, Arabs, and 
Allianians in 4’uikey, appear in the section dealing 
with the .'Vsiatic continent. 

AloNTicxKGiai. — The JMontenegrins are able to go for 
a long time without food, but eat colossally w’hen food 
is plentiful. Loaves of rye bread, lumps of lamb, 
bowls of milk, and onions, are common fare on tlieir 
tables. Milk and maize llour boiled in oil arc the 
staple, food. It is a hard struggle to live, and only the 
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very fit survive. In the lamb season fiesli is plentiful. 
The men of Kohishin are lingo and extremely strong, 
good hewers of stone, etc., and of splendid pliysique.*'" 
At Belgrade, Servia, the men have a habit of driidc- 
ing cold water all day, and arc singularly lacking in 
activity. 

Crete . — The Ofticial Report gives the following as 
the common fare :~-(Joarse In-ead, olives, cheese, salt 
fish, wine, vegetables cooked in oil, grapes, figs, and 
meloiis in summer, meat seldom ; abstinence compul- 
sory for one-third of the year ; large potations of 
water. “ The stranger must escliew strong drink, 
tlioiigh used to it at home.” 

Ci/'prns . — The j)CO])le of Cyprus, who lived chictly 
on bi'cad and vegetables, wcr<i di'scribed Iiy Jlepwortli 
Dixon as bra\'e, sober, and faithful ; the men were 
easily turned into good cavalry. tSn; Samuel BaK'cr 
vais greatly struck liy the strengtii of the monks, who 
lived almost entirely on beans and barley l)rea,d, with 
the very rare addition of animal llesli. 'I’lie people, 
during a third of the year, ate only bread and \’ege- 
tables, without milk or oil. 

l)KNMAi:K,--TTp to [847 the potato formed the 
main food of the iioorer classes in Denmark. Rye is 
now the special l.iread cereal of llennnu'k. Ba)'l(!y is 
also used, and the growth of wheat is extending.*'' 

Iceland.- — Salte<l meats, dried fish, and rice consti- 
tute the chief articles of the Icelandic dietary ; colice 
and brandy are largely consumed. The death-rate, 
especially of children, is high ; parasites and entozoa, 
consumption, gout, and rheumatism are very prevalent, 
d'he people live in a disastrous condition of overcrowd- 
ing, owing to lack of fuel. [The very large ami fatal 
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|)re\'alence of tapeworm is due to tlie dogs, which are 
inmates of these crowded houses ; the eggs are con- 
veyed from tlie liand whicli lias touched the dog’s 
skin, to tlie mouth, and reach the intestines, where 
they develop).] Iceland lias through all known history 
lieen sorely jilagucd by famine and pestilence ; the 
better communications with Denmark now prevent the 
destitutioji from becoming so fatal as formerly. Iceland 
has self-government ; it has been long worked l>y two 
or three officials, without soldiers or police ; it hae only 
one prison, recently it had none ; “ rigid republican 

simplicity is combined with conservative pride of 
descent ; great self-res[)ect with perfect ecpiality.” 
'I'here is great respect for law and order, love of 
their country and its history, and a consideral.ile 
amount of educiition."^ 

fceland and Greenland . — In budand the diet of 
the peasantry in winter is chiclly skyr (curded sheep’s 
milk). It is kept in casks, and eaten with salt, pepper, 
or sugar candy, and the jieople live upon this, ■with a 
little muttem or salt fisli occasionally. During the 
summer wild. fruits, cres.ses, wild Ihrds’ eggs, and fresh 
iish and butter, are added. Bread is a lu.\ury rarely 
eaten by the poorer clas.ses ; such liread as they have 
is l>lac,k, and made of barley. Near the coast a great 
(had of fish is eaten by all classes. Richer people live 
largely on fish, mutton, vegetables, and gjaiel of barley- 
meal. The l(*elanders of the country were industrious, 
strong, and almost free from crime and dishonesty, but 
one-si.vth of the deatlis were caused by worms derived 
from dogs which share their houses. 

Tlie Greeidanders, unlike the Icelanders, are great 
flesh-eaters, and live almost entirely on seals, reindeer, 
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and other animals ; they consume Jarge quantities of 
fat/'^ 

Those Icelanders, wliose food was iargel}' animal, 
with only a little vegetable, were terribly jilagued 
with scurvy, leprosy, and other skin diseases. 

Sir John Ross said that an Eskimo will cat 20 lb. 
of flesh or oil in one day. Ctiptain Cochrane, in 
his narrative of a pedestrian, journey through Russia 
and tSil>erian Turkey, said that a Yakuti (‘an eat 
20 Ifi* of fat and a proportionate (piantity of melted 
butter in twenty- four hours. This was tested by 
Admiral Baritcheff by giving a. man 28 lb. of rice 
and butter ; it was all eaten. Ev(;n larger (juautities 
have been .testified to as eaten by Yakuts and 
Tongouses. 

A merchant, at a banquet of “several respectable 
Greenlanders,” counted the following dishes;- — Dried 
herrings, seal Hesli, l)oiled auks, juitrid vvlude’s tail, 
s.'dmon, reindeer, crowl)erries, train oil. According to 
Dr. Kane, raw blubber and walrus biad’ were C(jnsunu‘d 
freely, and nar’ivhal flesh was found V(‘ry valuable.^ 

For the expedition across Gi'cenland, Nansen took 
dried meat, which was accidentally deficient iii fat, also 
meat-powder chocolate, butter, Swedish biscuits, meat 
biscuits, strips of halilujt, cheese, jam, suga,i‘, coiuhnised 
milk. SeaLt and birds were killed during tlieir stay in 
Greenland. IVa and coffee were found siqxvrfluous, and 
coffee pr(;vent(‘d sleep. Weak tea, was found to be a 
very refreshing drink. But Nansen .says ; “ My experi- 
ence leads me to take a decided stal'd against the use 
of stimulants and naniotics of all kinds, from tea and 
coffee to tobacco and alcoholic drinks. It must be a 
sound principle that one should live in as natural and 
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simple a way as possible, and especially Avlien the life 
is a life of severe exertion in an extremely cold climate. 
The idea, that one gains l)y stimulating body and mind 
by artificial means, betrays, in my oj)inion, not only 
ignorance of the simplest physiological laws, but also a 
want of experience, or perhaps a want of capacity to 
learn from cx{)erien(je by observation.” As to spirits, 
lie. says, “ there is no su^icient pretext for using tliem, 
and the best course is to banish alcoholic drinks from 
the list of necessaries.” 

Tobacco he has found e.xtremely harmful to men 
<‘ngage(l in severe physical exertion, and not least so 
when food is scanty. It injures digestion, ner\ous 
p<.»wi'r, caiiaeity for endura.nce, and tenacity of purpose. 
A little may be allowed, and the (piantity by degrees 
reduced, but “ perhaps it would be advisable not to 
take excessive smokers or chewers of toliaceo at all.” 

It was, he says, of course a clear tiecessity to forlud 
the sale of brandy in (irecnlajid. on pain of greatly 
aeceleratiiig the. extermination of the race. “ Not only 
should the sale of brandy l>e prohibited, but also of 
colfee, tobacco,” and other noxious products. "It 
took us a long time to make them acipure the taste 
for them. On the west coast we huA’c l)een un- 
happily successful in begetting the taste for coti’ee,"'' 
and this has not a, little contributed to* the decline 
of the race.” 

Nansen and his ci'cw lived for long periods on 
licar’s meat and fat without any ill edccts. The 
( ! reenlanders have a similar <liet. 

The Eskimo revel in fat and blubber, and eat 
reindeer, musk-ox, birds, .salmon, and berries. They 
are middle-sized ; a few reach 6 feet ; their frame on 
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ttie whole gives an impression of strength ; they are 
fairly iotellisrent. 


TL Asia. 

China." — Tlie diet of the common people; of China, 
and of neighbonring counti'ics to the soutli, has been 
for ages derived almost entirely^' from plants, chietly 
from rice. Before the foundation of Rome or Jei usalem 
they were a nation, as they arc to-day, living elireetly 
from the proceeds of their own careful cultivation of 
the soil. 

'Phe country people live practically on rice, and 
ve,getal)les, with a little fish or flesh occasional!y\ 
'I’hey a.re “ hardy, capalile of enduring e.\traor<lina.i‘y 
fatigue, ob('(lieut, and intelligent.” In the towns, 
especially in treaty ports, they arc dcgi’adcd in chai'- 
a(-ter ; and in foreign countries, although they may 
show great capac,ity and attain prosperity, they arc not 
to be comj)ared with tlieir countrymen of tlic best 
districts. 

The rich in China, as elsewhere, are flesh-eaters to 
some degree, and many of tlnur dishes are nasty to 
Euro[)eans, such as birds’ nests, dogs, and other deli- 
cacies, which are supplied to an omnic’orous taste. 

According to Mr. T. W. Robertson Scott, liOrd 
Wolseley said in 1895 : “ 1 believe the (.■hinesc peo])le 
to [losscss all the mental and jiliysical (pudities required 
for national greatness.” 

Sir Tlnunas Wade also gave them a high char- 
acter.'”' 

]9r. Ibuinie, at Peking, was convinced by his resi- 
dence among them that the lower oiders of Ciiinese 
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generally arc l)ctter conducted, more sober and indus- 
trious, and intellectually superior to the corresponding 
class of our own camntrymeu. 

A distinguished lady traveller dcscril)es them as 
the most local of peasants in their attachments, and the 
most cosmopolitan and successful of emigrants — solier, 
industrious, thrifty, orderly, peaceable, possessing great 
physical vitality, cheerfulj contented, persevering, d'heir 
filial piety, tenacity, resourcefulness, power of com- 
bination, and respect for law and literature, placo them 
in tlie van of Asiatic nations. “ I like the Chinese 
women better than any Oriental women I know,” writes 
Mrs. Bisliop.”' They appear to have very excellent 
qualities, Jiccording to this observer. 

In <-,omimircial affairs tlie (Jhincse are trustworthy, 
but, as a rule, they ai'c full of duplicity. 

Dr. .Morrison sf)eaks of their great strengtli. I’hey 
amble iihjiig under loa<ls tliat a strong Englishman 
could with difliculty raise from the ground. The 
(rcrnimon fast-t)'avclling coolies of 8ze Cliuan carry 
170 lb. 40 miles a day over diflicult country. Some 
carry 400 lb. Ivichthofen states that coolies carry 
weights of 4.‘)2 lb. over mountain passes 7000 feet 
high. 

Tlu'- Chinese all-round lal)Ourers, according to the 
Chinese Minister in Washington, easily 'distance all 
competitors. I’liey are quite extraordinary in their 
capacity to l)ear heat and cold, and their energies are 
sustained by a few bowls of rice. 


The Cliinaman eats and drinks little that has not 
been subjected to tlie tempex’ature of boiling water or 
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oil, and is therefore largely pri'served fi’om typlioid, 
cholera, and other diseases which are caused Itv infected 
food. Concerning tlie ((uality of Chinese food, a 
European wonld geiierally say tliei-e is no stamina in 
it. Diseases, however, like rickets and gout, are con- 
spicuous b}" their al)sence. Finictioual disease of the 
stomacli and alimentary tivict is, ]<'ss comnion tlian 
among Europeans, and the tyeth of tlic Cdiiuese are 
admitted by all to be exce|)tionally beaut iful and good. 
“ Look at the clean-limbed, musculaa' Cl)inaman of the 
fields ! He is tlie picture of healtli and agile strength 
as he sings through the hottest or c, oldest day's work. 
Singing at work, which is practically uni\'ersal in 
China, indicates a vital energy in excess of that required 
for the labour in luind I9i'uid<cnness is practi- 

cally non-existent in China.” Opium-smoking may 
perhaps be compared to tobac-co-smoking or tea- 
drinking.’’* 


Mr. Wealc is convinced that the reason why China- 
men have failed in war is tliat they were badly led by 
incompetent officers, and liadly treated. (live them 
good officers, he says in his ]-ecent book', and “tlie 
North Chinaman will yet make one of the finest, and 
certainly one of the most hanly, soldiers in the world ’’ 
(p. 3G8). In busine.ss intelligence “one .few equals 
ten Russians, one Scotchman equals two .lews, and 
one Chinaman equals sixty Russians.” This is the 
Chinaman of the north, but he is far surpassed by 
the Chahkiang or Canton merchant (p. 318). 

Roughly, the Siberian (Russian) soldier’s chest 
measurement is nearly forty indies ; he has a fine 
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physique and great fortitude, and is “ a. very sturdy 
fellow.” A plate of soup and a liunk of rye bread 
are his daily lot. He seems to need nothing else 

(p- -ip-t)- 

The flesh-eating Buriat is .small, badly formed, 
ugly, and stupid (p. 257).*^'* 

'I’he (Ihinesc are. long-lived, have nerves of steel, 
and tlirive in any climate. 

Th(i author of the Back Blocks of China relates 
that the tea-carrying coolies carry 224 li>., and some 
even 350 II)., on their backs. 

“ It is hard to find a dish in the middle kingdom 
that is not based upon the recipe of some sage wlio 
lived hundreds of years ago, and who hafl a hygienic 
principle in mind when he designed it. (-hinese food 
tends much more to vegetarianism than does ours. 
Beef is never eaten except by Mohammedans. M utton 
and pork arc obtaina.l)le in some towns, fait the only 
form of meat wliich one is sure of obtaining is fowl, 
which the Cliinese know how to prepare with greater 
delicacy, and in a greater variety of ways, than any 
other people 1 liave ever met with.” “Other things 
one is sure to find at every well-regulated meal are 
lotus stems and buds, birds’ nests, l)aml)oo sprouts, 
pickh'd duck’s eggs, and sliark’s tins.'' 

Surgeon-Oeneral Evatt describes a mo.st horrible 
condition of ill-health, dirt, plague, and overcrowding, 
ill the ( 'rown Colony of Victoria, under the (Jolonial 
OfUec, “ the highest expression of sanitary neglect on 
the lace of the earth.” In India, Fer.sia, Turkey, and 
Chinese territory, under Chinese administration, he 
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has never seen anything to compare for downright 
degradation of liuinan life with the conditions to wliich 
the splendid Cldiiese workman is exposed in Hong- 
Kong. Tlic plague lias licve lieconie endemic — “ a 
standing menace to tlie human race.” “ A most vigor- 
ous, virile Cliinese race, full of energy, sobriety, 
splendid working jiower, and an , intelligence ca| table 
of an\' d('velo)nnent., is placeil in shockingly degi’ading 
conditions 1>y (!reat Britain.” 

'rUe point, for the present purpose, is to bring out 
the 8urgeon-tdenerars testimony to the fine tjualities 
of a race wliicli for ages has been in the main living 
on rice anrl vegetaltles. 

The author of Things Chinese- states tlnit the 
IJ.8. Department of Agriculture gives the area of land 
re(|uired to support one person in (lldna as one-si.xth 
of an acre. Two acres sup[)ort a family of five jtersons 
without outsidi! work. Seven acres, according to Miss 
Phelde, (‘onstitute we;dth as reckoned in (Jhina, in thc 
Jvwong Tung district. The (Chinese in the country 
live on rice, sweet potatoes, yams, taro, beans, 
cucumbers, jiumpkins, marrows, sipiashes, water-melons, 
etc., :ind semetimes salt or fresh fish, or meat. They 
give very minute attention to details in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. In manners, they are extremely 
gracious and 'polite to each other. 

Every available spot is used for the growing of 
foodstuffs. The staple food is rice, millet, and sweet 
potatoes ; the last have in recent years immensely 
augmented the nation’s resources. tables of all 

kinds, vast quantities of fish and pork, poultry, 'and 
game, are added to the ordinary diet by many. The 

population is increasing fast.'^ 

13 
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Manchuria . — Tlie tall millet is the staple food 
of Alanchuria. It is also the principal grain feed of 
the numerous animals employed in farm work.''’ 

It is eaten by the people with boiled tlesli or pickled 
vegetables, like rice. An ordinary servant consumes 
2 lb. a day, a hard-working man is said to eat about 
double, that is, 4 Jb. On two days in each month 
grain, tionr, barley, and, wheat is given, and on two 
days iinimal lies!). Spiked mille.t is also used as a 
change occasionally. 

nice is gi'own on <lry ground like other crops. 
Maize and buckwluiat are also grown in Alanclmria. 
The Tou-fu, or bean curd, is a product of general con- 
sumption in Cliifia. The green Itean is hirgely used, 
and is tnamifa(;tured into vermicelli, 'riiis beau ('uters 
largely into the native diet throughout the whole of 
China. 

'I’he following vegetaldes are grown in Majic.huria ; — 
Potato, turni|), hark, ladisli, onion, garlic, carrot, celery, 
egg-plant, taro, and, most important, Hhantung caliljage. 
which enters largely into the diet of the peo])le ; 
melon, pum]>kin, gourd, stprash, vegeta.l)le marrow, 
and cucuml)er. ’The (rhick, a bvdb smaller than the 
turiiij), is much eaten. 8ceds ot sunflower, iungus, 
chestnuts, walnuts, peaches, plums, and apricots arc 
grov\n in parts for food. Dogs and many other aiiim.-ds 
are eaten. The digs are fed on coarse millet, I’ub- 
bish, et(‘., l)Ut they forage outside the dog J'arms. 

IvouKA. “ Upon the average, Koreans eat about 
one-sixth as much [)ulse as rice. . . . ddie Korean is 
omnivorous.’' Birds, beasts, fish— notliing comes amiss 
to his palate. Dog-meat, pork, and beef witli blood 
undraineil, fowls and game, head and clawxs intact ; 
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fish, sun-dried and malodorous, all are acceptable to 
him. Dried seaweed, sJiriinps, vermicelli, ])ine seeds, 
lily l)u]bs, honey water, wheat, millet, barley, maize, 
rice, wild |)otat<M:s, and all \ ey’etal)les. Their excesses 
make them martyrs to indigestion. 

Tin* inhalhtnnts ai*e }>eculiarly j)rof]cient in the art 
of doiny nothing yraiu^fully.’' The* peasant woman is 
esp(‘cialh'' active, vigorous ^in character, 1‘esourcel‘nl 
in eniei'yency, su])(‘i'stitious, ]KU*severin<^, indomitable, 
cuiinio'eou.^^ iiiid devotcah . . . Slu^ does the work of 
a man in the h«>nsehold and of a lieast in the lields. ’' ' 

'ITie Koi'ean <liei;. (at least amoiiy the I'ic'lier folk) 
is iniicli \’aried : j^ajne, lisli (raw), beef, pork, fowls, 
eyg's, seawi‘ed, macaroni, miK'h tVin't, es|)(.;’('ially per- 
simmon, a|)]>l(‘s, pears, and ]»lnms. dTey ea.t tlii'iM* 
meals a day -a small l)rcaklast, large luncJi, and lieaxy 
dij]nc)* in tlu' evening. Tork and beef, l>ai*ley roasted, 
ai*e largtdy devoiii’ed. Among tlieir \ ictuals ai*e hard- 
l>oil(‘d eggs, })a rley, turnips, j iota toes, radishes, nnu'li 
l.)cl)per, black saucca and x iiicgar ; fermented li«|Uo|-s 
aiul iiglit wine and infusion from rice. Tea, is not 
diaink 1»\' the lower c!ass(s>. Th<^ Ivoreans, especially 
llic nj>[H.*r <‘!ass(‘s, gorge rht.*inseJ\ es and slulf ilicir 
children with iotid ; they have chronii* i:ndig(t>tion, end 
ar<‘ hca.\y sleepers." 

()in;si<le Hcnid nieat most!)' consists of wild birds; 
Iricon is obiainalde, Imt of a. rt'pulsiAa;* sort. llicc*, 
c^ggs, dirt, and dried, fisli ;ire everywhere. “The men 
ai'c amazingly tall and liroad l)atrk(Mk" fhey cariy 
enormous logs of timben- or piles of iron tliat would 
crusli the Ihiglisli labonrtu* to llie eaith. 'riicy* an* 
trained to tliis almost from infancy. The very girls 
walk along tli(‘- roadwa\s with heavy loa<l.s on their 
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yokes. But tlie peoj)le arc clumsy, cowiirflly, and not 
tlie least athletic. 

Mr. Lyn(;h desc.ribes the lower and middle classes 
a.s broad -sliouldered and powerful. (Jne frei[ucutly 
sees cooli(is carrying enormous loads.'" 

d’lie Koreans arc flesh-eaters and exceedingly vora- 
cious, eating fish r.aw — .skins, Ixnies, scale.s and all. 
But tlu! common food of tlie poorer classes is rice, 
beaus, spice, vinegar, rotten radishes, and. sauce, and 
occasionally beef, mutton, pork, and (log. The men 
of the lower cla,.s.s(rs “ po.s.sess tremendous mu.scular 
strength, but are lazy, languid, and timid.” The 
women are more energiitir-.^" 

Bi’UMATr. — The majority of tlie men in Burmah, 
during the time of their “monkhood,' live “a, very 
healthy, temperate life, eating just enough to keep the 
body ill good health.” A little rice, curry, and fruit is 
the usual diet ; no flesh. In large towns the monks 
frequently receive well-cooloal hot meals provided liy 
the rich. “ The Burman is very fond of lifig very full of 
life, delighting in the joy of existence, brimming over 
with vitality, witli humour, and with merriment.” 

Tin*, monks only cat twice a day, and never after 
noon. Tliere is only one ojiinion of the character and 
conduct of the moidvs- — it is admirable. 

The Burmans of lj])per Burmah weVc absolutely 
total abstainers. The Buddhist religion forbids the 
use of all stimulants. 

Monks may eat any food before noon. Rice, 
vegetables of very many kinds, sugar and cakes and 
oil and honey, were c(.nnmonly eaten. 

“ 8uch a nation of workers was never known. 
Bvery man, woman, and child works. . . . The cla.s.s 
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rent kinds of peas anti deans. They also cultivate, 
besides rice, wheat, barhyv, and maize. The sweet 
potato or yam, the daikon, turnips, etc., are eaten, and 
many other vegetal tics for which Western nations have 
no sultstitutes. 

Prt. lessor KnMp[), of the DcpnrtDKMit: of Agrieulturc 
ill WushiiiiTton, rcccTit ly returned rroin a.n oliiciial 
iM\'esti<»;ation of the rii'e" indiisti'y in tlie Idiilippiiics, 
(diina, and Ja[)an, stales : ''The. reason the Japanese 
are so niuscuJar is that they do not polisli their rice, 
hi Aiiierie<‘i.n uiiJls the outside (‘oarini;- of the rii'c 
kernel is ruhberl olf; firsl, the outer husk is iTunoved ; 
second, the bran, just witliin tlie liusk, is renn^ved ; 
third, the solid kernel is tlien ndilied to remove the 
rouDJi podteiu surhi(*e aiid ^ive tlie kernel a gloss, 
d'his is (*al.h‘d p<.ilishing, and the niaterial removed is 
called polish, one of the most nutritious svd)stan(!es iu 
all ('en^aJs. J^olishing reinov(\s more than three-fourtlis 
of the flavour and one-foui’th of tlie lihrc matei’ial. 
In Japan, (Jliiua, and India, polishing is not rlone, 
(-‘xcejjt for foreign markids. The Japaiies(‘ our-foote<l 
the armies of Kussia, (h*rn[iany, lOuglainl, Krane(‘, and 
Arneritai in the advance on IVkin. The da|)aMese 
soldier is f(Ml on i‘i<a‘, a ration of heans and Ksh. lie 
(*a]i <loul)lc-(jnick foi* fourliaui hours, and .repeat it for 
days, ''rhe flajianese or (Jiinesi* may he sJiot (lirongh 
th(? body, if no vittd pai‘t is cut, and s(aircc]y notice 
tlie wound/’ Tliese are very imi)ortant oliserNxatioiis, 
and are well ('orroborated. (.dimmoii sense is sadly 
waided here elsewhere, ancl even in this simple 
matter ot food, it seems, tlie curse of a foi.Jis]} fashion 
has its vogue. 

Herr lleckmann, who has also lived in Japan, says 
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that the Japanese eat a great deal of lish, and this 
makes tlie main part of their diet after riee. In the 
country, rice is served dry, and eggs and tomatoes of 
poor qu;dity do not satisfy tlie traveller. They culti- 
vate few vegetables, and their fruits art^ not oood. 

~ " O 

They often eat flesh, smoke tobacco, and drink .ahjohol. 

According to the Nutrition Lnve.stigations of the 
United States Dc'partmcnt of.Agriculture, the Jaj)anese 
eal 50 per cent, of rice, 17 of barley and wlieat, ];k9 
of millet, etc. ; the rest is gre«yn vegetables. 1000 to 
1200 grains of cooked rice are cate.n daily. 

In a letter in tlie Morning Post of 15tli August, 
j\lr, T. Gordiin Smith highly pi’aises the Ja})anese 
treatmentof the wounded, and tiu! skill of the surgeons. 
An American surgeon pays the same tributi', and adds: 
“ 'fo m}' mind, tlie ration issued to tlie Ja|)anese soldier 
lia.> much to do with his immunity from suppurative 
conditions following serious injury.’' 'I’he diet is sta ted 
to lie fish, rice, and vegetabh.'s. Aliout OG oz. of rice 
por da}' is the soldier’s allowance. “ It is undoubtedly 
the diet of the Ja]ianese soldier that is the great secret 
of tlie success achieved by the army surgeons, d’he, 
soldiers are in superli pliysical condition, and they 
can far better stand tin' shock of a bullet wound 
or operation than a man who is led on unsuitalile 
diet.'’ 

in the bWnrgclopadio livilnmiivd, it is stated that 
tlie Japanese soldiei- is well set u]), haitly, and muscular, 
witli gi'eat ])owers of endurance, aiul a, celerity in 
maiueuvring which astonishes Occidentid^ oliserver^. 

In an ancient document of Japan, tlie SaiAurai, 
the fighting men, were enjoined to havi; for their 
staple diet unliulled rice. 
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The liability to beri-beri only follows the use of 
rice or another vegetable in a liad condition. If the 
soldier “ had recourse to meat diet, he would probably 
lose soiuetliing of his capacity for ])rolonged rapid 
movement.” 

The Japanese, says Mr. Pccry, are the “ mo.st vege- 
tarian race on eartli.” The common food of the i)eople 
is plain rice, boiled, and gsed without additions ; sweet 
potatoes, occ.asional fish, tea without milk. Very little 
milk, l)utter, or other animal product used by Western 
nations is consumed.**' 

Speaking of tlie Japanese children, Mr. Halos says : 
“ How happy tliey seem!” . . . “ 'Plic coolies (their 
fathers and mothers) do the work of the la.nd on a 
handful of rice. Yet tlicy seem happy, with a. sprightly 
happiness that one never nieet.s with amongst our own 
very poor. ” *'*’ 

A coal-cai'rier in Nagasaki Harbour, in an interview 
Avith Mr. Hancock, gave the following as Ids ordinary 
fare : — Midday meal, an apple, a tomato, an onion. 
Breakfast, a liowl of rice, with a fcAv little strips of 
dried lish. 8u[iper, broiled fresh fish, lettuce, tomatoes, 
onions, cucumbers, or radishes. 

Auotlicr worker at the harbour liad at the nddday 
meal about three lieapi'd tablespooufuls of cooke<l rice ; 
another, two raw tojiiatoes and a thin rice caki-. A 
child had two rice cakes and an apple. These light 
meals are sutlicient for the hard work of live hours’ 
coal-heaving. 

In the o])inion of the Samurai of old Japan, writes 
Air. •Hancock, the first step to the upbuilding of the 
body lay in the direction of choosing a sound, sensil.ile 
diet. This did not mean a diet in which meats and 
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condiments figured largely. . . . Meat ha.s l)nt little- 
vogue among tlie ]iative.s of Japan to-da v. 

In 1899 the Emperor appointed fi. Commission to 
investigate what steps, if any, sliould he taken to 
improve the Japaiiose physi(pje. One of the (piestions 
was whether a partial meat diet would l)e an advantage. 
“ So far as meat went, the Ooniyission I'epoj'teil that 
the Japanese had always miiiifiged to do without it, 
and that their powers of endurance ajid tluu'r athletic 
})rowess exceeded tha t of ajjy of the ( 'aiicasian races. 
Japan’s diet stands on a foundation of rice.” It is 
boiled or steamed. As ]>j‘epai'e.d by the Japanese 
housewife, it is a soft, steaming. |»alatable food which 
requires no condijiients. When it is l)oiled it is never 
stirred, nor, of course, when it is steanu'd. In some 
form rice a[)pears at every meal. “ When making 
their phenomenal marches, •lapanesc troops carry 
no food except a .small bag of rice. When |)racticable, 
barley and l)eans are i.ssued in .small (piaiititie.s.” . . . 
\'egetables and fruit forjii a most impoilant j)ait, in 
the diet of the Ja|)anese. Jvice coines first of all, 
vegetables secoml, fish a g*K>d third, and fruit fourth. 
Tliey are fond of lettiuie, esi)ecially at; night, as they 
are considered to be an exaa-llent sedative. Nervous 
di.sorder.s are seldom nnh. with in .lapan. Tomatoes 
and carrots are ludd in high est(‘.ein. (Jucund>ers are 
boiled. hh'uit, when eaten, is taken between imaals. 

At a w'cll-to-do family’s house, the j)rinci])al m<'.al 
co7isisted of a l)owd of fragrant t<^a, fisli clK)W'der, 
rice witli more fish, lettuce, tomatoes, onions, boiled 
cucumbers, and celery, ciiopped raw cariot, preserved 
fruit, cakes of rice Hour, and more tea. 

’fhe Japanese tea is weak, of a delicate colour, and 
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without milk or sugar. The casein in milk, and the 
tannic acid in tcji, with a slight mingling of other 
components, make together a com])Osition like leather, 
it is well to avoid this. 

Milk is seldom found in the Jupanese diet. They 
do not l^nep <'Ows. Tinnei] liutter is sometimes eaten. 
More fish is used .in winter. Hard-boiled eggs are 
much eaten in winter. 

The Japanese ladieve tha.t at all seasons we eat too 
miK'lo give the stomaeh too miicli work to do, and 
t]ierefor(‘ cajinot (h'velop the utmost strength. Neither 
meat Jior potatoes a, re used in winter. The riapaiiese 
do not lieat tlicir houses. 

lliee with lish, a liai'd-boiled egg or two, l.u'owned 
ric(‘, (‘.akes, tea, dried fiadts, somewhat \ aricd in three 
meals a day/' tliis is tlie diet of the flaiiamesc, the 
kind ot Idod that k'ept. the Samurai in the liest of 
healtli, in pheiioinenal strength, and witli mnsiJes tliat 
dclied st rains that woidd bt^ apjialling to the average 
(JaiK'asian. If any hearty eater aanong the white 
races lielieves siadi a diet would pmve weakening, let 
him try it for a few weeks, ami he will dis(‘ovei‘ that 
Ids strength is on the increase. Such stomach troubles 
MS indigestion will hav(‘- disap[)ear(al. 

Sima* all strengtli must j)i'iniarily <a»mc from the 
stoma(*h, the .lapaiiese teacher i)f /iu'jitsn (wrestling, 
etia) soon los(‘s all patiema- with a ])Upil wlio is not 
wiili.ng t(.) follow the diet that will gixe the most force 
and best lone to his system. Tliis tlie Jajrincse <liet 
u n ( 1 nest i o] ud >ly^ d o( *s. 

Tlie Samurai and jifc-Jilsu trainers drink large 
(|uautities of <'Ool, not very cold, water. (Probably 
between, and not at, meals.) 
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The Japanese, when lie finds a slight illness coming 
on, drinks much water and reduces food. Idle author 
of tliis book on Japan, when threatened with tonsilitis, 
almost entirely abstained from food, and drank nearly 
a gallon and a half of water, so pre venting the develop- 
ment of the illness. 

Tlie Japanese are remarkably Ikee from rheumatism, 
it is practically unknown :wnong the two younger 
gmierations, They use water ver}' freely both inside 
and outside their bodies. They bathe twiite daily. 
Both hot and cold vv'ater baths are [lerjietually in use. 

Both men and women arc remarkably well formed, 
anatomically, a<‘<:‘()rding to medical evidema;. 'I'hey 
are very hardy, fond of any amount of fresli air and 
draughts, and liave no dread of “ night air.” 

Insomnia is rarely known. 'riiere are eases of 
nervous disease. I’he Jajianese are fond of loose 
elotliing, allowing plenty of fresh air to eirculate 
round their liodies.’^'’ 

SiAM.-'-’riie staph; foods of the (Siamese are of 
\ egetable origin : peas, beans, sugar-i’ane, seeds and 
stalks of the lotus, various weeds and Howers, (ax-.oa- 
nut milk, eva-rv kind of fruit, idiillies, mango-e.hutnev, 
and pi'pper-water, are artich's of tlie fannmon fare. But 
the peo[»le k I'-*'- their very (evistiuice,” 

“ ;dl other foods are, com]»a.ra,tively sjieaking, lu.\'ui'ies.” 
Biee is washed four or five times, tlau! sriaked, then 
put into boiling watei’ for three or hair minutes; tin; 
water is then ])oured otf. I’ln; rice, aft(;r some time of 
steaniing, is turned (»ut, the grains Jjcing then all 
separate, and considerably swollen. 

The (Siamese are not energetic ; the.y are nnnry, 
witty, gentle, and un.selfish.‘‘‘" 
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The Siume.sc arc <lcscri})e(l by Bishop Pellcgoix as 
wel] fonricd, on tlie whole sober, gentle, careless, idle, 
inconstant, fond of sports, witty, and musical.*® 

Els(', where, tlie, Siamese are said to live very largely 
on rice, not the wliito grain known in England, l;)ut 
nearly tlie whole of the grain without the husk, with 
the colouring matter. adherinu’ to it, coiitaining valuable 
nitrogenous and mineral, matter. This valuable outer 
portion is removed, and the white rice e.vported and 
also now largely used in Siam by the natives instead 
of their more nutritious whole rice. The nutritious 
outer part is tlirown to the dogs after the treatment 
in the newly introduced European milks, 'khe Siamese 
also cat lish, chillies, fowls, cfindirm'iits, rotten eggs, 
maize, tiananas, cocoa-nuts, sugar-i.*ane, limes, oranges, 
mangoes, and many other fruits. In the main, they 
are almost vegetarian, d’hey are described as ratlier 
short, sturdy, with cousidei-able muscular develojiment 
and mental abilities.®" 

Ci-:ntrai< yVsrA, Sikkrta, etc. — 'Idle Kirghiz- Kozaks 
live on millet, koumiss, mutton, and horseiiesh. 'Idiey 
are short, strong, and liardy, ami go sevairal days 
without food."® 

The Timgits live very largely on animal food, fo.ves, 
reindeer, ermine, S(|uirrels, etc. They arc* said to lie a 
line people, brave, liardy, intelligent, strong, cheerful, 
and candid. 'L’hey number about 80,000, and are of 
the Manchu stock.'"' 

'khe Sanioycdes are desc.ribed as sociable, honest, 
peaceful, and generous ; primitive ami superstitious. 
They* are large Hesh-eaters. They thru.st llesh between 
the teeth of their gods at certain intervals. I’hey are 
devoid of Eurojtean primujiles of morality."® 
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The Yakuts Jive also very large consuiners of 
fiesli ; it is said that four men ean eat a horse. 'Diev 
bear inteu.se cold without discomfort. d’hey are de- 
seri1:»ed In' one oltserver as good 'tem])C red, orderly, 
industrious, and hospitable.''^ 

Professor W. Lawrence, K.ll.S., referred to some of 

these tribes in Ids lectures at tlie Ifoyal College of 

* 

Sni'O'eoTi.s, sMvinu’ lliMt tlie klca that aiiiinnJ food Tciiders 
men strong and eourageons is fully disproved l>y tlie 
inhabitants of N(,»rthern Lnrope a,nd Asia, the Lap- 
landers, Siimoyedes, Ostiaes, '^I’ungooses, l.hira,ts, and 
Kamschatdales, and bv the 'I'ierra (h'l Pneeiaiis, who, 
living almost entirely on llesli, are the smallest, weakest, 
and least bra\'e [)eople of tlie globe. 

The 7'art(f.rs, Mongols, live entirely upon Ihesh and 
milk. They are nomadie. The nuui hunt and hawk. 
They eat any kind of .inimals, and the milk they use is 
the fermented mare’s milk, known as “ koundss.” 'I’his 
a(?ex)nnt is derived from Marco I’olo, who visited them 
in tlie thii’teenth century, and is true of the people 
to-day. Tlie .Mongolians are rolmst, and ean endure 
gi'eat hardshi])s. d’liey idways prefer riding, however, 
to walking. d'iiey cun endure greaf cold well. 'flicy 
have mucli degenerated under (Jhinese government, and 
are addicted to (aittle-stoaling ami e.\:cessive drinking. 
They were long notorious for e.Ktreme and liarbarous 
atrocities in tlieir comjuests. They have lieen recently 
described as sluggish, enduring, tlirifty, of low morality, 
witli little reasoning capacity or artistic sense. 

Tlie people of the Chin Hills are a fine race, strong, 
and able to carry heavy loads. Fleslf-eating and ex- 
cessive drinking are mostly habitual. 

The Anniiiites are dirty, thievish, deceitful, and 
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revengeful, according to one traveller, but Lord Curzon 
descril)e.s tbcni as having many good qualities ; they 
are, he says, hospitable, lively, good-tempered. They 
make excellent soldiers, ami are somewhat artistic. 
Their fjivourite food is rotten fish and dogs; they eat 
various kinds of flesh, and rice, vegetaldes, and eggs.'''' 

'fhe SakaL'i, or men of the woods, the aborigines of 
the .Malay Peninsula*, live on fruits and vegetables as a 
rule, but will eat any annual food they can get, such as 
snakes and lizards, when their stock of vegetables is 
exhausted. 

Koasted ta])ioea and sugar-cane are a common diet 
for lu'eakfast. 'I'he men who a.re out duriim tin; dav 
I'cturn in tlie evening, go to sleep about nine, wake at 
midniglit, ami eat tlicir .second meal, and tlien sleep 
again -till dawn. 

'riie iSeiiKOu/s, anotlu;r aboriginal trilie, live ]>y 
liunting, ami subsist on aniina.l foo*!. They are .sturdily 
built, but dwarfish in stature. 

As a race, says a well-known ti'avellcr, the Yakvies 
are distinctly |tlain in a.[t])eara.nce, and often repulsive. 
The type is Alongoliaii. The men are vei'v clevei' at 
trading; of medium height; the women ungainly liltle 
creatures. The Yakute pea.sant is too stiqhd to be 
treacherous- -a miserable mortal. With the chief' of 
polic(; at A'akutsk the breakfast was f)lack bread, 
smoked fisli, and chee.se. 'I’he niiddav meal was in^-u ier, 
witli wines, beer, and \'odka. At o p.ni. there was a 
dinner of several eour.ses; at 8 j).m., tea with swi‘et.s and 
cake; at midnight, .salt fish, liam, caviar, and raw 
eueuinber. Amrmg the well-to-do class pliysical strength 
is sooti impaiia'd Ity tlie idle life, moral laxity, stimu- 
lants, and cigarette.s.''' 
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The preparations for a feast among the Orochons 
are descrihod by Mr. Hawes. A woman was scraping 
salmon skins, while another was pounding in a trough 
rice, fish, whortle l)erric.s, ami seal oil. Dried fish is 
bread and meat to tliese tril>es tluring tlie long winter. 

The Gilyats live mainly on fish and the flesh of 
snared beasts. They obtain toliaeco, ltri(“k-tea,, et(*,., by 
barter, 'fhe death-rate among young children is very 
high. Much was heard of the degeneration of tlic 
Cilyats lately in physiipic and numbers. I’he decline 
of the I’aee must bo attributed to contact with tlu! 
white man.” “ Tiling and throat diseases and scurvy 
accounted for most of the deaths among the older 
jK'ople.” “Coughs, colds, and {ndmonary complaints 
are very jn'evaleut .” 

Tini-n'. — Mr. F. («renar<l dcscj'ibes the Iriod and 
physical character of the Tibihaus as follows : 

The staple or basis is not “ tsaniba ' or b;uT('ye(»rns, 
but innumerable cuiis of tea liCiilen up with butter, 
and salted, and taken with dry nioo'cllaled cla’cse. 
'I’hey add a very r('spcctal>le <|uantitv of llcsli, 
nsualiv va.k’s. Wheatmeal and I’icc and veuefablcs are 
eaten. The jdeoplc nre lai*u;e (MUei's, atnl hiivefo »lrii)k(a*s 
of l)(‘or and lirajidy. The ovena'owdiiiy mid! <Iirl are 
liorrible, I IIih'ss is extroniely iiD'Iiidirig 

eaueerous i deers. ! iireetioii.s di sea sics of (*\'ery kind 
ahouiuL The luen are above iiiediain ludehr, witJi 
liard iiiiiscles, a.iid are aelive aial (‘iiduring, but not 
e(]iiid to J^kiropcaiis ; tluyy are jnorally weak, o!>scN|uious, 
gay, ami lieentious. 

Mr. KawagiKihi, who lived .-oiue rnue aiiDTiig the 
dhlietans, oliserved tluit the c-ity peojile were great 
flesh-eaters, consiinniig yak, mutton, gout flodi, and 
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beef. Rich and poor, liowever, subsisted chiefly on 
warm baked wlieat flour and tea, rubbed in with butter 
and salt. They were fond of lionie-brewed beer.'*'^ 

India. — Rice is, and has been for ages, the common 
food of an immense area of the continent. The oldest 
eivilisatinn was in Asi;i, and tlie inhabitants of great 
tracts of tin; East have remained the same race for 
thousands of years. 'J’he [n!>tit‘iites of Manu, one 
of the oldest writings in the world, mention rice as 
the principal food of India. 

i’he jieoph', of Bengal and the low country now live 
inaitdy on whole rice and ghee (boiUal butter), and on 
dahl, a kind of lentil, with ghee.'"' Millet at least 
ecjuafs rice as a sta,|)le food in India. Dahl is not so 
much used by the ])oorest class. Many millions have 
only two nu'.als a day, eaidi of which is deficient in 
(|aantity, and conseiiuently their condition remains low 
and tlunr strength fecl»le ; .L’l a year, or about a half- 
penny to a jxMiny a day is the average income of the 
small (*idti\'ator. 'I’lie salt tax and pro[)erty tax bear 
extremely hardly on these men, from ivliom the greater 
part of the wealth of India is derived. 

In the North-West Provinces, unleavened bread 
made of wheat is the staple, and produces a hardier 
population. The weakness of the rice-eating Hindoo is 
the consequence of extreme poverty, and of the preva- 
lent malaria. The Chinese, with nearly the same but 
more ahundant fare, are about the strongest and most 
able workmen in the world. 

In the Deccan, jowar and liagra millets are the 
staple ; in tlur southern parts of the Deccan, a poor 
grain called “ ragi.” I’ulse, vegetables, roots, and fruit 
are also eaten. Balt is used as a condiment.^*" 
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The messengers from Madras to Bombay or (.^alcutta 
were remarkable for ae.tivitv and endurance, 'riiev ran 
at the rate of sixty-two miles a da}^ for ton or fourteen 
hundred miles. 'ifliey were tall and athletic. Tlieir 
food was boiled rice. 

Mr. Buckingham states that the people of tire 
Himalayas, li\ing on rice, were niuch stj'onger tlian 
tlie British sailors. 

The l lhidoos of North-AVest India can walk fifty or 
sixtv" miles a day with lu^ otlier food than whole-meal 
cakes and a little butter. 

The Sikhs, who lived almost entirely on vegetable 
food, were among the linest tyjKxs of humanity.'*’" 

Among the higher classes of Iliinloos, who live on 
abuinlauce of grain and vegiitable food and swc'Ctmeats, 
ettx, are many of great vigour and al)ility, according to 
Graham ; but it mn.st be observe<l that a Inxni’ions life 
halves very olivious ell'ects upon the lich fa.inilies of 
India. 

Sir Colin Gamjtbell, Commander-in-( 'hief of the 
Indian Army in 1857, in insti'uctions i.s.sned to tin; 
troops, laid down that “a large amoo.nt of animal food, 
instead of giving strength, heats the blood, reiuUn’s the 
system feverish, and eon.sequeidJy weakens the whole 
body. Tin; liajputs of liaji)uta,na, and the Sikhs of 
tlie Punjaub; art; pliysieally as strong as Ihiropcans, 
and they are cajiable of enduring more fatigue, and 
withst:inding iictter the vicissitudes of the climate of 
India. This is due partly to raeo, but chiefly to the 
nature of their food, of which the staple is wheaten 
flour, made into chapati.s. They eat but twice a-flajg 
and although they partake of animal food, they do so 
in a very much less proportion than is the habit of 
14 
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Europeans.” “ The large <|uaiitity of pork indulged in 
by soldiers is most injurious.” “ Vegetables are essential 
to tlie preservation of health.” 

Sir Erskinc Perry wrote : “ Tlie Hindus are a 

handsome race of mankind. The women may vie with 
those of any country in the world for symmetry. A 
Braliman girl pnts^ on a clean robe every day, and 
the river is entered with everything on,” so that the 
dress as well as the l:)ody receives ablution. The 
figures coming from the well reminded Sir Erskine of 
the finest draped figure of antiquity, the Pallas di 
Velletri. 

Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone, describing the 
eliaractcr of the people, said the villagers are every- 
where an inf)fiensive., amiable people, aflectionate to 
their families, kind to their neighbours, and towards 
all but the ( iovernment honest and sincere. 

Accounts of the last terrible famine in India give 
a, very interesting insight into the self-denying habits 
and pati('nt, gtuierous (•Ivaracter of many of the Indian 
peo[)le.^'’* 

I’he general cx]K)rience, said Dr. ('ornish, of the 
superintendents of the relid’ iiursiny, was tliat mothers, 
aunts, grandmothers, or ntnghl)ours will bring children 
to be fcd, and, though in want tln'inselves, never 
express by word or sign a desire to share the help 
they know is only meant for young children. Big 
boys will bring litthr boys, and, although lank and 
hungry, and casting longing eyes on the food, are only 
intent on seeing their cliarges get the allotted ration. 

Tord Northbrook put the amount to feed the 
])opulation at I lb. per head for man, woman, and 
cliild ; Sir Ivichard Temple at l.| lb. of grain. This 
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was after due deliberation. The lowest for the non- 
labouring jail population in Bengal was 2 lb. The 
ordinary diet of a, labouring Bengal man is 2 lb., 
]>eside.s about half a ]K>uml of fish or pulse or condi- 
ment. The amount for Bejigalese sailor.s on board 
ship is always 2 lb. or more. Nearly all the Govern- 
ment relief was in rice, which for equal weights is 
less strengthening than wheat. 'Flie Duke of Argyll 
supported the larger estimate. 

'fhe medicai ollieei-s maintained that lb. of raw 
rice ]:)er diem is no monj than is absolutely sutlicient 
for an adult, wdiether old and infirm or no. A less 
amount might sustain life, Imt wouhl not save the 
reci|)ient from hunger. 

Sir R. 'remple sanctioned tln^ experiment of keeping 
the people ;i t rebrd’ works on i 11). a day j)lus half an 
anna. 

Sir 11. ( 'hristison, tlie eminent EdinburgJj doctor, was 
of opinion that an adidt re<piires ni>t less than do ox. 
of dry food a day ; three earlKniiferous to one niti'o- 
genous )>art. 

In f8Gd a searching imjniry was instituted hy tlie 
Britisli Asso(iiation as to the amount of food neec'ssai'v 
to a man in full work in Iiulia.. 'riie o!>s<n‘vers agreed 
that tin; miniuium grain allowaaicc is not less than 
24 oz. j)cr‘inan. 'riie natives themselves agree in 
this ; they estimate the amount disposed of Iw a, 
native of full appetite iit .sometliiug hetvveen 21 and 
48 oz. 

In Bellaiy and (Juddapali the amount of dry eercal 
for a labourer was d;5 and 48 oz. resjjcetively. 

Any dietary containing le.ss tlian 200 gr.a. ofnitrogi-n 
W'ill not permit of severe labour or task work. 
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The jail diets provide 200 to 300 grs., and some- 
times these have to he supplemented by extra meat 
or vegetables to prevent the men from falling into a 
low condition. 

One pound of grain, with the hall-anna for extras, 
is ins'iifficiciU to procure an adecpiate sustcnane.e. 

“It is the .slow and gradual form of .starvation l)y 
defective nutrition in the daily food tliat is the most 
difficult to deal with by after remedies. It is easier 
t(j Iireak down the vital powers than Id build up or 
restore.” 

Sir R. dV.m|>l(! sa.i<l : A(-eording to ( lieorv', a nativ'c 
refpiires 300 grs. of nitrogen in ordinary worli, and 
aOO to GOO when inai'cliing or undeigoing .sev('re 
lal)our. Rut as a matter of fai'-t lie is allowial only 
178 grs,, and the sepcyy does well in liard work on 
this. . . . 'Flic British soldier I'cceivt'S 242 grs. in 

full work. (The.sc ligure.s are not trnst\^orthy as 
eoinplete data.) 

Dr. (krrnish gave a very full answer to this conten- 
tion, and stated that the mortality of native troops is 
much higher than tlie rati; at tlieir own homes. (There 
may Ire various reasons for this.) 'Flie allowance of 
soldiers, Iroth. Britisli and native, enables tliem to make 
up their dietary by extras. 

The etfect of improving the staiuhmls !)f diet in the 
Madras jails has lieen to low(;r the annual death-rate 
IVom 107 to 22 in tin; eight years during which the 
ne,w dietary has been in force. 

Half-rations as a punishment ju’oduced a great deal 
of illness — rdcers, bowel complaints, dropsy, etc. 

The scale of <liet for prisoners with labour in 
Bombay prisons was as follows : — 
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24 oz. daily of own grain. 

5 of meat on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

5 dliall five times weekly. 

] linsot'd oil. 

8 vegctal)les. 

G dr. .salt. 

4 (‘.urry stuff. 

4’Iie reduced dietary gave — 

20 oz. grain. 

4 meat. 

4 dball. 

linseed oil. 

G vegetal tics. 

G dr. sail:. 

4 (uirvy stutf. 

The result, of I. he reduet'tl (lietary was disastrous. 

Mr. Vaughan Nash, recently commissioner r»f the 
Manchester Ovardian in India during tlie famine, 
wrote : “ It .seemetl to me to he the spirit of a noltle 

people, who laid won reiinenK-nt ;ind discipline when 
our forefathers were savages — a peoph* we may well 
Ite glad to succour a,nd proud to ride, looking out at 
the wrei'k of .all things. . . . 'fhe Indian peo[)le are 
not paujters in s[)irit. ... I cannot, imagine, that any 
|teople eould work liarder to preserve tlicir independ- 
ence, by .slicking to their villages and undergoing any 
amount of privation, than the Indian jieople.” 

Dr. John Pollen, LTj.D., J. P. : “Tins love and 
devotion of tlic Indian mother are simjily ailmiralrle.” 

Bishop Ilcbcr .says; “The Hindoos are brave, 
courteous, intelligent, most eager for knowledge and 
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improvement , sober, imlustrions, dutiful to parents, 
atfcetionate to their ciiihlren, uniformly gentle and 
j):iticnt, and more easily affected by attention to their 
wants and feelings than any jx’Ople 1 ever met with.” 

MAiiA^i'A.— liice, fruit, and vegetables are the staple 
food, and lish is (jften added to tliis diet. Rice and 
lish, witl> eliillies, is a common mo;al.'“~ 

Java. “The staple, died is riee and dried fish, 

with v(‘g('tables ami fruit.s.” d’he rice is steamed, not 
boiled. d'lie upper cla.ssos Ikiaa! a variety of light 
dishes -eggs, vegetables, fruit, rice, juac-aroni, fish, and 
flesh."'" 

TtiUKKY AMI XKlUniiOnRING (JoCXTRlKS FN AsTA 

.,lrvaeu,m. 'riui OlHeial lieport states that the frugality 
of the Arme.nians is iiroverliial. b’read, olives, 
elieese, onions, and salad are the staple ; alcoholic drink 
is taken only on feast days. [The strength of the 
Armenian [K.irters is enormous, llefore the massacre, 
thei’c wert; thoiis.'inds of Armenian jiorters at (-on- 
siantin()])lc ; the.se were remarkalile for temperance 
and strength. I “ Btrong drink is a curse” to iinmi- 
granis, and does iinmen.se harm to the constitutions of 
all who give way to it. Delirium tremens or fatal liver 
disease is the usual result. 

J)anuiscn!<. — Tlu‘ artisans live on liread, fruit, vnge- 
taViles, oil, and rice ; the labourers, both Christian and 
Moslem, are strictly vegetarian. Many of the labourers 
are idle and listless. I’hc ])easant’s fare is barley or 
pea. bread, fruit, and v(.‘getable,s. 

-Ibead, rice, cheese, vegetables, sucii as 
melovis, cucuiniiei's, etc., are the common fare. A little 
tea is used. The working classes have nothing like 
the suffering of the working classes in England. At 
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Busliire, lumps of dates, bread, salt fish, and rice, and 
at Bassadore fish and dates, form the staple ; vegetables 
are only obtained in the rainy season. At Bagdad, 
l)read, fnuts, dates, and, in the summer, water-melons. 
At Tabreez, bread, fruit, cheese. The poorer classes do 
not use wine or intoxicants. The author of Living 
Races of Mankind gives “rice in^ various forms, fruit, 
sweetmeats, and sherbet" :is among the principal 
victuals of the Persians. The dates on which the Arabs 
live are like good-sized plums. And Mr. Smith says 
that the Persians who live chiefly on rice, etc., and a 
little flesh occasionally, are strong and of a, goo<l con- 
stitution. 

Tripoli. — Fruit, roasted barley meal, bread and oil. 
Green fruits in summer, dried dates, and l)utt(‘rmilk 
in winter. Meat and eggs, and even bi-ead and oil, 
are inther luxuries, which they do not very often 
enjoy. 

Anatolia {Northern and — Trebizond, 

Sivas, Angorah, Kastamouni : maize bi'ead is tlx; staple- 
food on the coast. Corn, liailey, millet, rice, and 
lentils are grown, also many vegetai)les. Kisli is eaten 
on the coast. 

In Central Anatolia the workman’s food consists of 
brown or maize bread, scraps of meat, or meal and 
greas(', witli a few .sjjrats, onions, and unrip(^ fruit. 
The porters, who arc very jiumcrous, do heavy work, 
and their liours are long. 

I’he peasant’s food is mc»stly \'egetable ; maize, rye, 
and barley bread form nine-tenths of his diet ; milk, 
curds, cheese, and eggs are occasionally added ; .dried 
meat and fish are rare luxuries. Water is the only 
drink. 
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Kurdistan . — Bruised wheat boiled into a pilaf with 
butter, milk, sour milk, and bread. ( Iccasionally eggs, 
rarely flesh. Two meals a day. Two pounds of bread 
a day, very bad in quality. Nearly all families have 
a cow or sheep, which lives under the same roof. 

In the country the poor peasantry “ never touch 
meat but when one of tlieir animals dies from accident, 
old age, or sickness.” The com])aratively well-to-do 
people use jerked or salted meat during winter. Milk 
foods are in very general use, and boorghul ])iln,f made 
with l)utter. 

fScrUari . — Maize bread, occasional flesh, vegctahles, 
melons, grapes, figs, chestnuts, walnuts. 

Smyrna . — Coarse bi*ead, wheaf:, barley, maize, 
beans, onions, vegetables, olives, milk, eggs, some- 
times rice, fruit, and mflee. Flesli very rarely. 

Kyypt — Alexandria. — “ Entire alistinencc from 
spirits ” is recommended to foreigners. The artisans 
ha,va! much the same diet as the Englisli, but with less 
animal food. In the country the peasants live gener- 
ally upon A-egetablcs, oil, and fruit, with coarse cheese 
and very bad 1 tread. 

Syria — Mount Lehaiwn . — In a speech at fkxeter 
Hall on May 16, 1838, Assaad yakoub Klian, a native 
Syrian, said the [leople of Mount Ijcbanon Avere very 
strong, tall, and active. 'I'hey lived almost entirely 
on dates and Avater. There Avere many among them 
of a hundred to a, hundred and ten years old. Mr. 
Smith (utes Burckhardt’s statement concerning the 
Bedouins of Syria, that their usual fare is flour mixed 
Avith -vamers nidk. 

In a book on The Nearer Hast, recently pub- 
lished, 1 find the folloAving interesting particulars : — 
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“ Wliere the rainfell is abundant, but the {‘liniate, 
owing to liigh relief or otlier causes, is tompej'ate, 
we find a wheat-growing and wheat-eating people.” 
“ Barley is grown in every part of the region where 
corn may sprout at all, but chiefly for the feeding of 
the more valuable live stock ; it forms a staple of 
human life only in the south of Qree(‘ 0 , in the smaller 
Algean Isles, with Crete, and, allied with millet, in 
Armenia, in the middle valley of tlie I'igris, in Persia, 
and in })arts of Western Arabia. . . . 'i’lie intermediate 
grain of maize . . . p)revails over wheat in tlie south 
of the I’egion, the Nile valley, and the central and 
south-eastern Arabian oases. . . . It is only in Lower 
Mesopotamia that, rice is to the population what it is 
farther cast, although all over our region it holds a far 
more importent place than in tlie West. 

[ In the regio7)] millc is “ hardly ever taken in its 
natural state, but boiled, cui'dled, churned, or other- 
wise treated.” Next in importance <‘onies “the fruit 
of the date palm, usmdly cooked.” 'riic* third producit 
is olive oil, the fourth wine, and the last lish. “ hlesh 
of animals is tliroughout the region a luxury.” 

“ Milk and dates together are. responsible for human 
life over an immense area not included in our dis- 
tribution of grains, namely, the Syrian and Arabian 
deserts. Idie milk is mainly that of home-bred camels. 
The dates are obtained from the oases and the fringe 
lands. Milk, without dates, is a staple in a, huge 
part of all the higher lands of tlie region, in North and 
East Albania, Eastern Macedonia and Rurnelia, on the 
Anatolian plateau, in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the 
Persian border ranges. Dates, without milk, are 
added by the Mesoi)Otamian Arabs to their rice, and. 
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in less degree, by the poorer Egyptian fellahin to 
tlieir diirra.” 

“ Tlie Albanian and the Greek populations have (as 
a whole) the same broad characteristics. They are 
distinguished }»y pliysical and mental alertness and 
agility. They appear, as do very hardily trained 
athletes, fine-drawn, in liody and mind, ready for 
insta,nt aeti(m or thought* but not capable of sustaining 
thought or ae.tion strenuously or for long.” Their 
food is small in ([uantity, but quickly assimilated. 
“ (Jlive oil has no superior in the ra|»id capacity both 
to satisfy and nourish.” This oil and milk and bread 
and liglit wine constitute their diet. Their failure to 
com]irehend the European’s demand for full and varied 
meals is often e.xj)ressed a,nd profound. 

On tlie cast(!rn side of the Spine, where the heating 
grain of maize replaces wheat, and wdiere meat, \ego- 
tables, soups, and butter replace oliv(‘ oil, the people 
are hea.vy and sIoav, l)ut enduring long both with body 
and mind, ’riie .Bulgar-Sla.v race rivals tin; Turk in 
its e.xcelience as military material. At a college at 
Constantinople the strongest intellect among various 
races is the Bidgarian. TJie plateau-folk of Asia Minor, 
eating wheat ajid adding oidy milk as a staple, have 
endurama? and deptli, slowness and stupidity. The 
Anatolians sup|)ly excellent infantry, steadfast and 
|)ure-living. Where the quality of the food seriously 
deteriorates, the people are found crass and unstable. 
The Armenians of tlie eastern plateau are a worthy 
pea.santry, intelligent and enterprising when trained. 
Speaking generally, the author says tliat “ where all 
nutritious food, and especially grain, is scarce and dear 
til rough bad government, lack of transport, and a 
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short-sighted intelligence, which, for momentary gain, 
replaces useful cultures over large tracts by luxurious 
products, it may be said truly of the population that 
it is physically and mentally unstable and unsound.” 
“There is no more enterprising, no keener intellect 
in the Nearer East than the Syrian of the Fringe. 
II ere the food is wheat, oil, milj<, and wine.” Tlie 
Bedouin is the athlete over-.trained, living on dates 
nn'agrely. He is restless, alert, incapable of sustained 
tliouglit or action. The rice and date eating Aral>s of 
tlie Meso|)otamian delta are weak and degraded, but 
more stable than those who live without grain in the 
desert. | In EgyjJt the smaller freeholder is dying out, 
and nine-tenths of the fellahin ai-e serfs of the soil. ] 

In Vohu’ifs T)'ave/s it is stated that the Bedouins 
are an e.xeeedingl)' alert race, and that the)' li\'e most 
frugally. Six or seven dates, soaked in melted bntteiv 
ser\'e a man fixapiently for a whole da}’ ; sometimes a 
little coarse dour or rice is added. Iiem])iibre, in his 
7'(ntr to Morocco, nnvntions that couri('rs in I>arl)ary 
went extraordinary distances with oidy l>rea<l, tigs, and 
some water. 

The diet of the Anatolian villagers is almost (sjually 
plain, and, according to the ( ithcial lleport, they are 
“ hardy, iiulustrious, and perfectly sober men.” 

III. AuS'J'KAL.XSI.r ANJ> NkKJII UOUIMNO PAirv.s. 

The natives of the Australian Oontimmt arc generally 
stated to have been of a very k)w type;, and theij' means of 
subsistence were certainly prccarif>us, l.»ut the testimony 
of the distinguished ollicer quoted below disagrees with 
the common oihnion of their intelligence. I’robably 
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the natives of the north were favoural)ly affected by 
former intercourse with neighbouring islands. Their 
food was very various, ])Ut principally vegetable. 

Ciiptain, afterwards Sir Henry, Keppel described ”” 
the native Australian in the fir.st lialf of last century. 
At Port Essington, North Australia, he wrote: “The 
natives are well foriiicd ; their limbs are straight and 
sulliciently muscular; their bodies erect; their heads 
well sliaped ; the features genej-ally good ; teeth 
regular, white, and sound. They are capable of 
undergoing considerabh', fatigue and piivation in their 
wanderings, marcliing for days together long distances. 
“ The women a re their beasts of burden.” “ The aged, 
deformed, and sick an; carried on the backs of good 
Samaritans.” “A greater mistake [than putting the 
Au.stralian natives very low in the S(;ale] has never 
been made.” Tlie native of North Australia is intelli- 
gent and apt. Many of the nativ'es speak two or three 
<lialects, and some speak Englisli and Malay fluently. 
Tlicy are great cheats, thieves, and liars, '.riicy are 
toleraldy long lived. Infanticide is common. Children 
are very kindly treated, they are never beaten or 
punished, how iiauglity .soever they may be. Children 
are often suckled till three years old. Idiots, etc., are 
nevi;r seen ; ])erha])s they are killed. 

'rhe natives devour all kinds of animals and a great 
variety of roots and fruits, .also rice, wild li(.)ney, etc. 
(leese, dugongs, large lizards, and ins(;cts are eaten. 

At the other end, tliat very modern ol>server. Max 
O’Rell, descril)es tlie hiuropean Australians as liaA'ing 
tea a«id breatl and butter at 7 a.m. ; meat, eggs, and 
bacon, etc., at 8.30; light lunch of tea, etc., at 11; 
dinner with tea at I or 1.30 ; tea at 3 ; meat and tea. 
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etc., from 6 to 7. Probably this account is slightly, 
but only sliglitly, exaggerated. 

Private acicounts, niaga/iine article.s, and official 
statistics show tluit very large fjuantities of animal Hesh 
and of tea are consumed l)y the Australian colonists. 
Insanity is terribly frequent in the lonely interior. 

Flesh, it is stated, is eaten bv old and vouiur 
alike at e\’ery meal by coloiiists. Practically, Acge- 
tarianism is non-e.xistent.'" 

Nkw /k.\l.an'1). — The .Maoris were mi.xed caters; 
they himted arid llshed, and ate the liesh of pigs, birds, 
and other animals ; their vegetables were tJie sweet 
potato, the taro, the gourd, and various berries and 
roots. Cannibalism was ])i’actised in former times. 

They were sti-ong, laxy, wardike, intelligiiut, and, on 
the whole, superior to most of the Polynesians iVoin 
wliom they were deraved. 'fhey are desmilred as tall, 
powerful, and well made ; nevertliele.ss, tliey fell victims 
to consumption and to Euro])ean A'ici's, and ai-e only 
now beginning to ana^st the jrrocess of e.xtiuetion under 
British restrictions and care."' 

With civilisation, says the author of Australasia, 
the old ('lasticity of sjririt and enjoyment of life in the 
iMaoris seems to have left them. " (Jur habits are 
not suitc-d to thein. ; our diseases and vices di'ciniate 
them.” “As in so many other cas(‘s, we seem to 
civilise and Christianise, only to ihistroy.” "" 

Savage Island is about nine miles h:)ng, ])eo|)led by 
a race of mixed Samoan and Melanesian blood, converted 
to Christianity ; intelligent, wild, and interesting. 
Iffiey are saiil to be increasing at tlic rate of 2^ pei- 
cent, annually. Their numbers were, in 18G4, 5000. It 
appears that these peo[)le may b(; civilised without 
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being exterminated, if protected from the vices and 
diseases commonly brought by Europeans.”^ 

The Samoans are said by Captain Erskine to carry 
their habits of cleanliness and decency to a higher 
point than the most fastidious of civilised nations, and 
to observe a dignity and forbearance at their meetings 
which Europeans never equal ; even in the heat of 
war they have shown themselves amenable to the in- 
iluenc('s of reason and relivion. 

O 

R. li. 8teveuson, who wrote of the Polynesians 
as “ Cod’s l)est, at least Cod’s sweetest works,” had 
a great admiration <‘ind love for the people of Samoa, 
who made him forget for a time the “ dingy, ungentle- 
manly bxisiness ” wc eall civilisation. “ ^\T'. live heie 
in a beautiful land, amid a beautiful and interesting 
people.” 'riie men, says Stevenson, are “ purpose- 
lik(T, well set up, tall, lean, and dignified.” 

The natives of New Caledonia are a well-made 
race, described l)y Cook as courteous and friendly ; but 
their character has become degraded by contact with 
Europeans, d’hoy were cannibals. They were su})erior 
to every other rat'e of the I’acific in their agriculture — 
cultivating yams, bananas, and sugar-canes."’' 

'I’lie people of the Solomon Islands were cannibals ; 
their ordinary food, besides animal fiesh, was bread- 
fruit, yams, taro, and cocoa-nut. 

In Sasleni New Guinea sweet |)otatocs, yarns, 
bananas, and sugar-canes are grown. In the Dutch 
portion, sago and fish are the chief articles of diet. As 
in so many other parts of the world wdiere vegetable 
food, is the .sta[»le of savage people, birds, reptiles, 
insects, and fish, Ijesides the flesh of the pig, are 
frequently eaten with relish.'"’ 
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IV. Africa. 

Algeria. — Barley bread and kooskoosou, made with 
barley and a little milk and sugar, are the chief foods 
of Algeria. Many vegetables and fruits are also eaten, 
such as carrots, turnips, onions, cucumbers, beans, 
tomatoes, cabbages, pumpkins, maize, almonds, apricots, 
peaches, quinces, figs, grapes, pomegranates, oranges, 
dates ; also acorns and dates by the very poor. Millet 
is much used. The Touaregs and other tribes live on 
dates, camel’s milk, drii'd apricots, and salted camel’s 
flesh. The men, wliose profession is ostrich-hunting, 
go for days with nothing to eat or drink, except a few 
dates and tepid water, and the horses are also fed on 
dates, 'riic w'onderful white camels, which go prodigious 
distances, are also fed almost entirely on dates. Two 
meals a day is the rule in Algeria. 

The Beni M’zab, of Numidian descent, are cleaner 
and healthier tliau most of tlie tribes. 

Their special form of islamism forbids the use of 
tea, coffee, tol)acco, snuff, or stimulants of any Idiid, so 
the usual drink among them is citlier sour milk or 
water, 'fhe .Moors drink a good deal of coffee. 

In the Jewish quarter of the cities it is usual to 
begin meals with fruit of all kinds, then follow bread, 
eggs, melted butter, vegetables, a,nd kooskoosou. 

Acorns are lai-gely eaten by the poorest Algerians ; 
they are boiled or roasted and eaten with dates, or 
made into bread. T’hey are carefully peeled. 

A tribe of Arabs, called Gourl)is, amongst the Atlas 
Mountains, subsi.st partly on mutton.’"’ 

Morocco. — 'fhe Official lleports state that the 
artisan’s diet consists of two penny loaves and a l.»owl of 
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millet. Some eat fish or meal occasionally. Kooskoosou 
is the fevourite national dish, and is made from the 
finest parts of wheat, barley, or millet, with much 
butter or milk. 

The natives use neither wine nor spirits. Spirits 
are pernicious to stranj^ers. 

The Kabylcfi are the most industrious inhabitants 
of the Barhavy States (Africa). . . . They preserve 
the ^rain, legumes, and other fruits, which are the pro- 
duce of their husbandry, in conical excavations in the 
grouiul. 

Tlie Tuaruik consist of various tribes sjiroad through 
the greater ].)art of the Sahara. Tlie various tribes arc 
very dilferent in their characters, but they arc all fine 
men, tall, straight, and handsome. . . . They are most 
abstemious, tlicir food consisting ])rincipally of coarse 
brown l)read, dates, olives, and water. (Richardson, 
Barth, Overweg, etc.) 

The Moors are a iiandsome race, having much more 
resemblance to J^uropcaus aiul Western Asiatics than 
to Aral)s or to Berbers. They are an intellectual 
people, but cruel and revengeful, and they exliibit few 
traces of tlie delicacy of feeling and nobility of mind 
which distinguished their ancestors in Spain. They 
are temperate in their diet, except tlie richer classes.'^' 

The people of Jenna, in Central ‘Africa, says 
Landers,’"’ have abundance of bullocks, goats, sheep, 
and poultry ; but they prefer vegetable food to animal, 
ddieir diet consists cliicfiy of preparations of yam and 
Indian corn ; “ notwithstanding which, a stronger or 
mo ra athletic lace of people is nowhere to be met with. 
It requires the united strength of three men to lift a 
calabash of goods to the shoulders of one. . . . Some 
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of the women bore on their heads loads that would tire 
a mule.” 

Dr. Copeland, alluding to the experience of an 
Englishman who had lived in intertropical Africa for 
thirty or forty years, and kept in good health, gave 
the following explanation. In answer to inquiries, 
this settler informed him that finding his healtli suffer 
soon after removal to that , pestilential climate, he 
changed his mode of life, and adopted that of the 
natives, living thencefortli on rice, maize, and water ; 
from that time onwards he had no serious illness. 

I’lie licv. Mr. Crocker’s experience was similar ; he 
adopted tlie native diet of rice, cassada, sweet potatoes, 
etc. Air. AltElvoy, in Tdberia, lived on rice, vegetables, 
and fruit, and k’ept the best of liealth, gaining 15 Ib. 
in weight. 

Idle Araha of a large extent of North Africa live 
chicHy on dates and milk. Their agility, endurance, 
and health are extraordinary. A(‘cording to Richard- 
son, who travelled in the Saliara, in some parts not 
only the people, but horses, dogs, asses, camels, sheep, 
and fowls, live cn dates, ddic date-palm is fouml in 
eAeF\f ('niintry from the Tigris to the Atlantic. 

In U|.)]:)er Egypt, according to Hamilton, the fVxjd 
of flic ]ieo[)le was dhourra. The richer classes added 
beef, goose, and vegetables. 

’fhe Hadendoa drivers of Suakim, and the people 
of the neighbourhood, had a .similar diet. They were 
very strong and well built. 

The Aby.ssinians eat raw flesh frequently, the 
people of Dahomey flesh, vegetables, beans, yanifl, and 
ca.ssada. 

The lithe, well-built Arabs of Algiers had maize, 

15 
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vice, and fruit ; the Nubian Arabs, ticsli and milk ; the 
East Afri(;an.s, fi.sli, Hesli, grain, v(!getab]es, milk, butter, 
honey, bananas, and dates ; the KalHi's, millet and sour 
milk, on \vhi(;h <liet they greatly thrive, l)eing strong 
and vigorous ; in some cases they disjday the jtei'fect 
frame of a Greek athlete. The Hottentots, a very 
inferior trib(', eat flesh, entrails, fruits, and roots. 

The Otlicial IlandlK)ok to Natal states that the 
natives there are a sjilendid, stalwart race, and coml>ine. 
quaintness a,nd simplicity with acuteniess and shrewd- 
ne.ss. Their food has been chiefly mealies. 

The Africans of the interior generally live on plant 
products, with occasional flesh. A recent wi-iter on 
South Africa d('scril)es the indigenous population as 
possessed of “ marked \'itality and strength ” ; they do 
not die out in ]iresent conditions through contact with 
civilisation.'"’ The Zulus and Basutos are certaiulv 
robust, and ca[)ablo of much (.levelopment. 

V. America. 

The United States (Noutii). — A great deal of 
flesh meat is eaten in the United States by all 
classe.s. Also corn-pies, pastry, and cakes in great 
variety, hot, and large (piantities of water, .sipped 
icc-cold. Also much fruit, sucli as bananas, especially 
at breakfast. The less opulent classes .subsist chieflv 
on poll': and beans or bacon and hominy ; these may 
be said to form the national diet, with bread and 
other meats. In (.’liicago, according to iMrs. Besaiit, 
myriads of cre.atures are slaughtered every week, and 
no one who is even slightly sensitive can go within 
miles of the town without being conscious of a 
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profound sense of depression, a sense of shrinking 
from pollution, a sense of horror.'*^® 

In Europe, says Mr. Mark Twain,’"' the traveller 
“could get the slnidow, the sham, the. hase counterfeit 
of that meal (breakfast), but that would do him no 
good.” 

“ The average America.n’s sim]>Jest and commonest 
form of breakfast consists of cetfee and l)eefstoak.” . . . 
“ A mighty porter-house steak an inch jind a half 
thiclc, . . . enriched with melting bits of butter, . . . 
archipelagoed with mushrooms, . . . tender } ellowish 
fat gracing an outlying district of this ample county 
of beefsteak.” . . . “Home-made (‘offee with cream 
afroth on toj), some real butter, . . . smoking hot 
biscuits, a, plate of hot buckwheat cakes, with trans- 
parent syrup.” 

A'lark 'I’wain tlien gives a l)ill of fai’c of what he 
calls a nourishing (Arnericaxi) meal, with fifty-nine 
items, ijK'luding oysters, coH'ee, chicken, steak, potatoes, 
biscuits, various lit»t ca.kes, l>acon, ci’abs, mussels, 
various fish, roast Ixeef and turkey, various fowls, 
beaus, homiii}', green corn, a|)ple dumplings, iced 
milk, ice-water, jxeach-pici, ])unipkin-pie. 

No wonder that so many are plagued with indiges- 
tion and nervousness. But Americans are now sliowing 
us the way to great iraprovement in flict. 

Another linniorist writes as follows: — The Americans 
di'ink verv hot coffee ami ice-cold Avatcr alternately at 
breakfast. Stewe<l prunes, pound cake, hashed boiled 
beef, pancakes, crullers, ice-water, colfee^ witli prunes, 
a chop, a little oatmeal in doses, etc. For luneft, pie, 
sandw’iches, hash, crullers, viands, etc. And for supper, 
pie, etc., and many other dishes.’" 
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British Columbia. — The diet of the British is, on 
the whole, like that of our race elsewhere. Poultry 
and eggs are scarce. The Avinter diet is restricted 
chiefly to salt pork, dried fisli, and game, and occasional 
beans and potatoes. Large quantities of fruit arc 
eaten in some parts. All over the country “ tea ” is the 
great meal of the. day; beef, mutton, pork, fish, 
“ damper ” bread, butter, .eh eese, fruit-pies, cake, sugar, 
and quarts of tea. Tlie British Columbians are a fine 
strong ])eople, but (;an hardly remain so long if tliis 
account be corr(*et. 

The Cree Indians live on game, fruits, and berries. 
Tliey sometimes eat (> to 10 11). of flesh in a day. 
They are hardy and enduring, but suffer terribly from 
scrofula, etc., the result of alternate feasts and fasts; 
they are gradually dying ))ut. Rheumatism is very 
prevalent, which they cure or rclicA’e by a hot-air or 
steam bath. 

The nine thousand Chinese live on rice, dried fish, 
tea, and cheap wliisky. They are hard workers.^'"* 

Mr. Fountain de.scril)cs the condition of the 
aborigines of North America. “ All the red men are 
highly intelligent.” . . . “Among the Indians are a 
great nund)er of half-l)reeds. Those arc apt to be 
turbulent, lait they are often splendid fellows, brave 
and full of energy.” “ The half-breed girls make 
excellent wIa'cs. fhey almost always marry whites.” 
Ilalf-breeds are vigorous, liaA'c strong sight, and do 
not suffer from organic disease, except through vice, 
such as drinking excessively. 

South of parallel 48 degrees, the red men are 
exceedingly fine, of an average height of 6 ft. ; north 
of 48 degrees they are 5 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 8 in. owing 
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to inferior nutrition. They are of great intelligence 
and enormous physical power ; they liave a marvellous 
capacity of going without food, but when they feast, 
they eat enormous meals. Many of the red men live 
to over a hundred years. 

The whites are often as bloodthirsty as the reds, 
and practise horrible cruelties and deceptions towards 
them.'"'' 

The diet of the red men, in their various tribes, 
is fully given in the summary towards the end of this 
chapter. 

The Black Population of the United Stales . — The 
principal occupation of the negroes of the Southern 
States is farming. The main diet of these field hands, 
nine months out of twelve, is corn bread, bacon, and 
molasses. In spring and summer, vegetaljles, such as 
sweetpeas, string beans, corn beans, and butter beaus, 
calibagc, green corn, mustard, kale, white potatoes, and 
scpiash are eaten. All vegetables are cooked with the 
fat of the pig. IMany people live on corn bread, bacon, 
and molasses throughout the year, having no gardens. 
Rice, cow-peas, and fat are eaten in considerable 
quantities in autumn, and form a favourite dish. The 
working dav is twelve to fourteen hours. “ Chills and 
fevers arc very prevalent. It is becoming more 
evident each year that the enormous death-rate among 
the coloured people in the Southern States is traceable 
directly to the rough food they eat, ami especially the 
quantity of fat meat and grease. “A great deal of 
meat is eaten in the south.” 

•m- 

“ The slaves,” wrote Dr. Channing, “ have fbod in 
sufficient quantities, and with unfailing regularity, .so 
that the first necessity of life is supplied. They are 
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accustomed to sell a part of their allowance, as well 
as to su])ply the market with fruits, poultry, etc., and 
thus they get the luxuries winch they most value, such 
as tobacco, salt meat, and especially dress. Their 
appearance shows that they do not suffer from want 
of food. You nev(?r see among the women tliat haggish, 
shrunk, toil-worn countenance so common in Switzer- 
land and Germany. 

They suffer much ; but the origin of this is 
to be soiight chiefly in moral evils. Tlieir whole 
condition tends to degrade them intellectually and 
morally.” . . 

Mexico. — Despite their differences of race and 
physique, the people of Mexico seem almost unanimous 
in their opinion regarding the desiraliility of tortillas 
(flat cakes of roughly ground maize, salt, and water), 
with milk and coffee for breakfiist ; bc!aus, stewed with 
butter or oil for dinner, followed by oranges, lemons, 
etc. ; and maize porridge for sujipor. Edible acorns, 
beech-nuts, chestnuts, etc., and oranges, locpiats, [)ine- 
applcs, melons, and other fruits are very common and 
cheap in many parts.” 

The Zapotecan Indians are vegetarians, with the 
exception of their feasts at weddings, etc. ; they do not 
drink toke, and there is no drunkenness among them. 
The men work hard in the fields, the women do the 
marketing and are very independent. The people are 
active, fond of music, dancing, and bright colour.s.’'‘" 

The Indians of the State of Tobasco in Mexico, live 
chiefly on Indian corn or maize, either in the form of 
thin bakes or made into a thick drink after being 
ground and soured. A little sugar is added. “ On 
this food alone they are enabled to undergo far more 
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fatigue under the tropical sun of M(^.\ico than our 
nort]j(n’n labourers in the northern latitudes with the 
free use of animal food.” Mr, Pope gives very reniark- 
al)le instances of their vigour and muluranee. 

The men would pole a canoe sixteen hours out of 
the twenty-four up the Tobasco River against a current 
of tliree or four miles an hour, a very laborious task. 
“Tlio.se wlio ab, stain froin tin;u.se of ardent spirits are 
iTiuscular and .strong ; and among tlieni are to be found 
nnalels for the .scidptor.” 

Mexican Indians have recently l.)een described as 
carrying loads of 100 to 150 II >. over the worst of roads 
on theii’ ))ack.s. The endurance they di.splay i.s wonder- 
ful. 'I’hey eat no flesh ; tlieir food is boiled maize 
with .‘<ugar, and tortilla.s (maize) or omelet-pies.'''^ 

Humboldt ga,ve the following interesting account 
of the Indian.s : “ Accu.stomed to uniform iiourislirnent 
of an almost entirely vegetable nature, tiiat of their 
maize and cereal gramina, tlie Indian.s (IMexico) Avould 
undoubtedly attain very great longiw'ity if their con- 
.stitution.s were not weakened by drunkennc.ss. 

“The. Indian tanatores, who may be coii.sidered as 
the beast.s of burdcji of the mines (,)f Mexico, remain 
loaded with a weight of from 2.50 to 380 pouiuls for a 
s[)ace of six hours. Dm-ing tlii.s rime they ascend and 
de.scend several thousands (if steps in shafts of an 
inclination of 45 degrees.” They are exposed in some 
of the levels to a temperature of 7 1 to 77 dcgree.s. 
“ We cannot sufficiently admire the muscular strength 
of the Ijidian and Me.stizo tanatores of (luauaxato, 
especially when we ounselves are (ippresse/l with 
fatigue in ascending from the bottom of the mine of 
Valenciena without carrying the .smallest weight. 
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“ The appearance of these robust and laborious men 
would have wrouglit a change in the opinions of the 
Raynals,” et('. “ The labour which rapidly ruins tlie 

most robust constitutions is that of barenadores, 
who blow up the rock with powder.” These men 
rarely pass tlie age of thirty -five, if from a thirst for gain 
they continue their severe labour for the whole week. 

“ From 5000 to 6000. persons are employed in the 
amalgamation of the minerals, or the preparatory 
labour. A great number of those individuals pass their 
lives in walking barefoot over heaps of brayed metal, 
moistened and nii.xcd with muriate of soda, sulphate of 
iron, and oxide of mercury. It is a remarkable 
phenomenon to see these men enjoy the most perfect 
health.” 

Peru. — The ordinary food of the Peruvians was 
wholly vegetable ; they were described by a gentleman 
who dwelt twenty years among them as the hardiest 
race in the world. In many respects the women were 
quite equal to the men in muscular power and agility. 
In 1823 General Vbildez led his troops a distance of 
750 miles in eleven days, that is, more than 68 miles 
a day, and at the end met and routed the opposing 
army. During the march, the soldiers lived on the 
parched corn which they had in their pockets. 

Parched corn is the principal and generally 
exclusive diet of the Peruvians when engaged in any 
particular enterprise or efibrt which requires great 
activity and power of body ; at other times they 
subsist on other products of their climate. 

CoiOMi’.iA— -C entral America. — The upper classes 
of Bogota, the capital of Colombia, live on a variety 
of meats, grains, and fruits, as in other countries ; but 
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rice is a standing dish, steamed for hours till tender, 
then baked in a moderately warm oven till each grain 
is dry and crisp. It is then served with meat, fish, 
sauce, butter, or milk. For many people the breakfast 
is baked bananas and eolfee, rice, fish, and fruit for 
dinner, and curded milk for supper. On this fare they 
thrive, and the women are describetl as beautiful. 
Turtle soup, perch, potatoes fried and boiled, salt beef, 
cassava root, gourds, rice, mangoes, cocoa-nuts, tropical 
fruits, cakes, and coftee were the articles of a bill of 
fare for dinner. A favourite cake is made of maize 
and rice flour mixed with butter and milk, and baked 
in layers, with guava jelly between each layer. Sour 
milk, mixed with raw burnt sugar, is served with 
cheese and maize or brown bread. This, as well as 
steamed rice and guava cake, may be termed a national 
dish. 

The usual breakfast amongst the a.rtisan class in 
Bogota consists of roasted sweet potatoes, with or 
without eolfee. A favourite hot driidc is made by 
boiling raw sugar in water and adding a little spice. 
A very strong spirit is made from the sugar-cane, 
“ more maddening in its effects than the opal-tinted 
absinthe, which is gradually dragging Baris to its 
doom.” “ Most of the people are as clever as they 
are hospitable, gay, and light-hearted.” 

“ The Opon Indians have a very fine physique ; 
they live largely on maize, sugar-cane, and game, and 
on bananas, bread - fruit, oranges, and mangoes.” 
“ The offspring of the Indians and negroes, called 
Zambos, are a most intelligent race.” “ Taken as a 
whole, the inhabitants of New Granada, white and 
coloured, are a happy, healthy nation.'^" 
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Venezuela. — The Venezuelans eat large quantities 
of llesh ; it is the land of Iteef, and as much flesh is 
consumed there as in Germany. Mr. Fuhrman, a 
resident, during his stay there lived largely on fruit, 
which tlie natives are supcrstitiously afraid of. 'Che 
chief fruits are oranges, lemons, pinc-ajjples, bananas, 
mangoes, “ 1)utter.- fruit,” pomegranates, limones, 
nisperos, cherimoyas, le<dio,sas, tumas, and cocoa-nuts.'®’ 

Argentina. — On the average, it is reported, Argen- 
tines eat three times as much flesh as Englislimen. 
The Gauchos, descendants of the original Spaniards, 
often cat 3 or 4 lb. at one meal ; many children of 
five or six years live almost entirely on flesli. The 
Gaucho population is decreasing. Most of the hard 
work is done by Italians, who maintain their non- 
flesh diet.'®" 

Buenos Ayres is, according to a recent traveller, 
“ the most corru[)t city on the face of the earth.” 

Brazil. — “The Indians carefully abstain from 
drinking when eating, ami the same custom prevails 
among many other savage tribes.” 

The following notes on Central and South America 
appear in tlie Ofticial Reports : — 

Para . — “ Over-indulgence, especially in drink, 
quickly produces bilious disorders, and often l)lood 
fevers, resulting in many serious illnesses and not a 
few sudden deaths.” 

Porto Allegre . — The beverages wliich will prove 
hurtful are spirits of all sorts, and ordinary wines of 
Portugal and France. Temperance in food, but more 
in diTiik, is the best plan. 

San Paulo, Brazil . — The workman lives on a black 
bean, or mandioca root, and pork or beef. The lowest 
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classes depend almost entirely on the black bean and 
mandioca. Coflee mixed with sugar-cane ; spirits is a 
common drink. 

Colombia . — The Indian peasant lives entirely on 
coarse lu'ead and chicha, the common drink. 

Panama . — The food of the country is meat and 
rice ; stroiig spirits are drunk which are extremely 
hurtful to new-comers. Dei^ths from fever are rare 
compared with those caused by alcoholic drinks. 

Quito . — Beer and spirits very harmful ; tlie cause 
of death of a great many foreigners. 

Peru . — In the country the people are frugal. Rice 
and beans, cainotes, pumpkins, onions, a litfle flesh, 
keep them in a good lioarty condition. Chocolate or 
cocoa is the usual drink. 

Foreign arti.sans sink cxtremeh^ low through driidi, 
in spite of excellent conditions for success. 

Brazil . — Jerked beef, codfish, cassava or mandioca 
(the staple Ijread). Rum is ruinous to Europeans. 

lUo Grande . — All stimulants are hurtful to strangers. 

Maceio . — Jerked beef much eaten ; cassava root, 
flour, sweet potatoes, pumpkins, beans, fruit, fish ; 
molasses brandy (destructive). 

Puerto Rico . — Salt fish, dried beef, plantains, rice, 
oil, water. 


Islands. 

Sandu'ich Zs/aneZs.— -^liss Bird describes the people 
of these islands as follows : — The women are incessantly 
enjoying themselves in riding, swimming, and -flaking 
“ leis.” . . . “Used to the down-trodden look and 
harassed, care-worn faces of the over-worked women 
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of tlie same class at home and in the colonies, the 
laughing, careless faces of the Hawaiian women have 
the effect upon me of a continual marvel.” . . . The 
Hawaiians arc a handsome people. ... A majestic 
wahine, with small, bare feet, a grand, swinging, de- 
liberate gait, . . . has a tragic grandeur of appearance, 
which makes the dinjinutive, fair-skinned haole, tottering 
along hesitatingly in high-heeled shoes, look grotesque 
by comparison. 

“ A brilliant, laugliing, joking crowd, their jaunty 
hats trimmed with fresh flowers, and their costumes 
white, green, black, scarlet, blue, and every colour that 
can be imagined. ... I never saw such a mirthful- 
looking set of girls.” Their emergence, however, from 
ages of paganism and ignorance has only just begun, and 
they have plenty of serious fiults, aggravated by the 
inHueiKio of the worst specimens of whites who settled 
in the islands before the Christian teachers. Vice and 
oppression ha\ e been terrildy prev;dent, but tliey now 
enjoy an excellent system of government, and education 
has become generjd. The men do whatever hard work 
is done in cultivating the kalo patches and pounding 
the kalo. This forms the national diet ; a Hawaiian 
could not exist without his calabash of noi. The kalo 
root is an ovate oblong, as bulky as Californian l)eet. 
The roots are baked and then l)eaten. This beating is 
hard work, but the kalo is easily grown, and it is said 
that forty feet square of ground will support a man for 
a year. "I^heir other articles of food are chiefly cocoa- 
nut, bread-fruit, yam, guava., l)anana, papaya fruit, pig, 
and chicken. Formerly raw fish was largely consumed. 
In spite of a beneficent administration, the native 
Hawaiians are greatly diminishing in numbers. They 
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are not a remarkably strong race pliysically, intel- 
lectually, or morally, and life is too easily maintained 
with little exertion. 

The Sandwich group is pi’aised as “ an earthly 
paradise”; the people were bright-hearted and happy, 
fond of galloping over the sands, and disporting them- 
selves for Ivours in the ocean, according to Miss Bird 
and others. The Kanakas, iis the natives are called, 
were amongst the finest and most intelligent races oi 
the Pacific. They are decreasing, and have been long 
afleeted by European or American e\'il influences.''*'’ 

The oppressive system of governuK'nt under 
Europeans, tlie discontinna.nce of ancient sports, and 
cluinges in the habits of the pco[)lc, the prescmtation 
of Christianity as a severe legal Jewish religitai, de- 
prived of its beauty ami tenderness, have done 7nuch 
hai’m.'**' 

Tahiti. — Jdie diet and physical chai'actcrs of the 
Tahitians have been well des(;ribed lyy Mr. William 
Ellis. 

^Vmf)n<'^ their foods are— the fi'uit of the rata, a kind 
of chestnut, the ti-root, the siigar-caaie, bread-fruit (the 
staple), various trojtical jdauts introduced by Europeans, 
sucli as pumpkins, melons, French beans, etc., swead 
potatoes, phuitains, bananas, ]3razilian plums; swine 
and (log.s — these were the only (juaJrupeds eaten. Fish 
was eaten l»y the people living near the sea. 

'fhe bread-fruit and tl»e taro or arum and the yam 
were the chief articles of diet of the South >Sea Islands. 
In tlie .Sandwicli Islands the sweet potato was one of 
the staples. 

“ After the Tahitians had been brought by foreign 
seamen and natives of the Bandwich Islands to distil 
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spirits from roi;)ts, iuid rum had been carried to the 
islands as an article of barter, intoxication became 
almost universal ; and all the demoralisation, crimes, 
and misf'vy that follow in its train wei'e added 
to the multi]»lied sorrows and wasting scourges of 
the people.” It increased indolence, discord, and 
infanticide. 

The Tahitians were, generally above the middle 
st:iture ; their limbs less muscular than the Sandwich 
Islanders. They were more rol)ust than the Marquesans, 
who are light and agile. In size and physical power 
they were inferior to the New Zealanders, and re.seml)led 
the Friendly Islanders. The limits were well formed, 
and many of them were “ models of perfection in the 
human figure.” Their counteuances were o]>en and 
prepossessing ; their teetli always entire, e.xcepting in 
extreme old age, and I'emarkalily white. 'I’he women 
were stronger and In'gger than English women. The 
Tuen sometimes displayed im{)assioned elorjuence in 
tlieir assemldics, and used j)ure, copious, a.nd })reeise 
language. 

Deformity and loathsome disease are now se(m 
frequently, introduced by foreigmu's. Ei(,‘|)hantiasis 
had, however, long existed. JNIauy of the South Sea 
Islanders l)ecame not only utterly depraved in moral 
character, l)ut, as a consequence, incapable of long 
e.xertiou and endurance. Idiey were beaten in rowing 
by an English crew. Tlicy endure fatigue and hunger 
bectej- than Europeans. They eat largely as a rule, l)Ut 
on a long journey very little. Their length of life was 
nearly -^tlie .same as with. Euro|)eans. "The mode of 
living, especiall}’ among the farmers, their simple diet, 
and the absence of all stimulants,” their early hours and 
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freedom from worries and fi-om sedentary hal>its, 
appeared favonral)Jc to tiieir longc\'ity. 

Boagaiavillc says of tlie Ota hei tans that tlieir diet 
■wms nine-tcjitlis vegetable, and the cliildren’s entirely. 
They were “ free frojii our diseases ” before European 
immigration. 

Professor Ijawrencc, F. ll.S., in his lectures asserted 
that “ the negroes, whose great bodily powers are well 
known, feed chielly on vegetable substam^es, and the 
same is the case with the South Sea islanders, whose 
agility and strength were so great that the stoutest and 
most expert English sailors liad no chance with them in 
wrestling or lio.xing.” 

FunafuLi. — Cocoa-nut is the eo?nmon food of the 
people of Funafuti. Cocoa-nuts, roots, and leaves; lolo, 
or cocoa-nut (.-ream, bread-fj-uit, taro and arum roots, 
and lisli and cral)s make up their dietary. Msh is a 
ver\' fi'equent ai'ticle of fore, and is eaten j-aw. 'Phe 
l)evcrage is tlie licpud from the young, green cocoa-nut. 
Sometimes sea-birds and pigs are eaten. The |)ig-feasts 
are always followed by bilious attacks a,nd illness. 

PJiilijtpi'iie Islands. — According to Raynal, the 
negroes of the i’hilippiue Islands were a “ strong and 
nervous” (active?) people, and lived on roots iuul 
fruits.^ 

Sfe. Croix. — The t tthcial Ivcport states tlia,t the 
diet of the labouring classes is maize, meal, and vege- 
tal)lcs, with salt fish. They are capaJde (.»f great 
physical exertion, whi(ih, however, is intermittent, as 
they only (;ome to work when they want money, 'riic 
greater nundaer of negro coal labourers are yv'omcn. 
They sometimes carry tliree hundred baskets a day, 
each weighing about 90 lb, ; these are carried on the 
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head. To strangers, “ excess in stimulants of every 
kind is injurious.” 

Reunion. — Rice, salt fish, vegetables ; occasional 
poultry or pork. Two meals oidy. Rum is rank poison 
to Europeans ; they cannot drink it and live. 

Navigator Islands . — The water in the cocoa-nut is 
much drunk, also water obtained by gashing a certain 
climbing plant. Spirits are injurious. 

The Azores. — Maize, fried fish, yams, cucumbers, 
melons, vegetable soup ; pig’s ficsh at Christmas. This 
is the fare of the peasantry, and that of the artisans is 
similar. 

Madeira. — Maize, pulse, vegetables, rice, lard 
fiavouring, bread, fisli, occasional flesh, occasional 
wine. 

St. Vincent . — ’Phe fare of the negroes is maize, 
beans, mandioca, fish. 

Canary Isles. — Potatoes, sweet potatoes, salt fisli, 
fruits, roasted wlicat, barley, or maize made into gofic, 
a very ancient disli. 

Another oliservcr wu-ites : “ The natives maintain 
splendid health on a dietary consisting almost wholly 
of grain which has been exposed to a teni[)erature 
sufficient to brown and slightly parch it. . . . Cereals 
are always improved liy a second cooking, and, in fixet, 
cooking cannot do overdone witli cereals.” 

The Canary Islanders were certainly remarkable for 
strength. One labourer is mentioned who lifted and 
bore to a shij) a mass of liarilla which four American 
laboiners attempted in vain to lift. This man’s diet 
was coarse v-rgctables and fruit. 

St. Jago de Cuba. — Beef, cod, vegetables, fruits, 
spirits. The liquors for sale are inferior and strong. 
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firing tlie brain to a friglitful extent, intoxicating to 
madness, and engendering bad forms of dysentery. 

The following notes on the islands of the Southern 
and Pacific Oceans are derived from the Geographical 
Handbook oti Australasia, ed. Dr. Alfred R. Wcallace ; — 

Pitcairn Island was colonised •by a. few mutincer.s 
of the Bounty in 1790, together with Tahitian men and 
women. After a period of disorder, tlio community 
settled down tohal)its of industry, and in 1825 Captain 
Beechy found them living in uninteri’upted harmony, 
in a village surroun<ling an open sipiare of grass, and 
shaded l)y plantains and fig-trccs. Crime and dissemsiou 
in this family of sixty -six persons were unknown ; he 
descj’ibes it as a kind of “ Carden of Eden." Tlieir 
food was mostly vegetable and partly animal — pigs and 
fowls. Jji 1878 (-■oinmander Alainwaring found the 
colony, then numliering seventy-six, doing well, and 
remarked that endemic and epidemic diseases were 
unknown tliere. In 1878 Admiral de Iloisey visited 
them, and described them as all in good health and 
quite hiippy ; still, as in 1825, “ virtuous, religious, 
cheerful, hospitalde, patterns of conjugal and parental 
affection.” 

Philippine Islands. — 'I'he main subsistemn of the 
Filipinos wjis rice, ljut they also grew maize, yams, 
sweet potatoes, (;tc. Mr. Crawford’s researches led 
him to conclude that formerly their food consisted of 
sweet potatoes, bananas, and wild fruits. Home of the 
wild tribes in the southern peninsula of I,jUzon still 
grow maize, yams, sweet potatoes, l)ut live cluelly on 
wild pigs, deer, and other game. 

Polynesia . — The people of the Friendly Islands 
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made, according to Lord George Campbell, “ a splendid 
picture of tbc genus homo, and, as far as physicpie and 
appearance goes, they certainly ga’S'e one tlie impression 
of being a superior race to ours.” Captain Erskine’s 
report is similar : “A remarkably fine-looking set of 
people, . . . several above (> feet high and of herculean 
proportions.” The arm of one measured, above the 
elbow, 15|- inches round, while that of probably the 
stoutest man in the ship was l>ut 1 4 inches. Their 
“manly beauty was very remarkable.” The people 
were joyous and fond of amusement, clean, and clever 
in native manufactures, 'fhey were, when first visited 
by Europeans, rcinarkal>ly healthy, brave, candid, 
cheerful. 

Sumatra . — The Sumatrans of the interior, according 
to Mr. Marsden, are temperate and solter, with a. diet of 
vegetables and wafer, except at festivals or on visits 
from strangers, when they supply animal flesh. 

Borneo. — The Dyaks of Eorneo cultiA'atc! rice, vege- 
tables, and fruit trees, which furnish an important part 
of their food. 

New ('/niaca.— The Papuans eat pigs, dogs, fowls, 
kangaroos, li/ards, fish, molluscs, insects, sweet potatoes, 
Ijananas, sugar-cane, l)read-fruit, co(“oa-nut, mango, etc. 

In the New Hebrides, in Aristcum, the savages arc 
“ becoming educated, and form a most interesting 
communify.” But “ epidemic diseases introduced by 
.Europeans, and the too sudden change from the habits 
of barbarism to those of civilisation, evcrywliere destroy 
our most T'’’omising converts.” The number of people 
has fallen from 12,000 to 2000. They were cannibals, 
l)ut soon adopted the epuet habits of civilisation. Their 
staple was probalily like that of the people of Netv 
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Rj'i/cwrt— bread-fruit, yams, taro, cocoa-nut, fish, and 
flesh. 

In New Cededorda, the fare was mainly yams, 
bananas, sugar-cane, etc. They were skilful agricul- 
turists, but thorough savages and cannibals. They 
Avere well-V>uilt, and Inave as warriors. 

AnstraUa. — The food of thcr natives is “very 
varied,” and “of animal food* they cat almost every 
living thing.” including lizards, snakes, frogs, white- 
ants, and moths. Human tlcsli was eaten “ not only 
from necessity, but from ehoi(;e.’' Eggs and flesh are 
often idlowed to putrefy before use. Wild yams are- 
very abnndarit and large, the roots o! tlie bulrush are 
r<)asted and matle into cak’cs, manv otlier roots are 
eaten, also young lea\-es and bark, the seeds of legmni- 
nosag herbs, fungi, manna from a eucalyptus, and 
lioney. Watei' is obtained from siiallow W(!]ls in the 
dry sand, and from the <lew on k»ng grass. 

The Australian natives are .so hardv that though a 

O 

liml) may be so toin and riddled with wounds as to 
become a shap'dess mass of tr»rn flesli, it (juickly lieals 
with “ no remedy but a little fine dust.” 

No food crop was cultivated, no domestic animal 
reared, for food or companionship, except the flog. 

A'toc Zealand . — Sweet potatoes, taros, gourds, roots, 
berries, fish, moas, and other anijnal food, including 
human flesh, made up the victuals of the savage Maoris. 
They were strong and a(;ti\'e, hujiters, fishers, artificfu's, 
and orators. With civilisation “ the .spirit and enjoy- 
ment of life seems to have left them.” “ 1 'i.sea.ses and 
vices decimate them.” “We seem to civili.se and 
Christianise only to destroy.” (1880.) 

The Malays in the Malay Archipelago are “ very 
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frugal,” “ tlie eating-liouses take the place of our 
drinking-house.s,” and here “ they indulge in dry rice, 
capsicums, little scraps of meat or fish, cooked vege- 
tables, and sweet tit-l)its,” with a cup of hot water. 
They are distinguished ))y “ greater energy and acquisi- 
tiveness from the other races of the anihipelago.” The 
moral character given them is low. Nominally Moslems. 

Savage Island . — The increase in the population 
here “becomes most valuable evidence that Polynesians 
may be civilised without being e.Kterminatcd, if only 
they are ])rotectcd from the rude competition, the vices, 
and the diseases wliic.h free intercourse with tlie ordinary 
class of Europeans invariably brings u[>on them.” 

In Tahiti the ji(X)|)h‘ are “ decreasijig with alarming 
rapidity.” “ T'o harsh treatment, intemperance, and 
epidemics tliousands fell victims.” Dances were for- 
Itidden by the missionaries, and intoxication took their 
place, with most disastrous results, d’he orange, now 
fermented, h.as l»ecn to them as the forbidden fruit 
of tlie garihm of Eden. 

1'he following notes result from the reduction to 
the smallest possible compass of information contained 
in Eeatherman’s Social llistorg of the. Races of 
Maokind, referring to the diet and [iliysical qualities 
of a large number of races and tribes. 'Phese are 
arranged not so much according to geograjihical position 
or country, as according to race or origin. The single 
word “ medium ” is used to denote medium stature. 
'Pile original descriptions, having lieen based upon no 
common plan, are wanting in comparability, but abound 
with interesting matter. 

Where moral qualities are mentioned it is Avell to 
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remember that different travellers and oliservers give 
very different accounts in many eases of the people 
subject to their comment ; also that the condition Ijoth 
of 2)hysical and moral healtli dt'pends on many factors. 
Food is often a lesser element tlian some long- 
persistent habit or racial cjuality. I have therefore 
(jiuitted all but a few of the opinioas hold l)y European 
visitors of the moral characteri.ffh'S of a race, a.nd these 
few seemed to have good evidence of verisimilitude. 
There is sufficient material, I think, vvdien disturbing 
elements have been eliminated so far as may be, for a 
fair estimate of the influence on strength of .several 
kinds of staple diet, and of the liabits connected with 
their supply. In very many cases where flesh is 
mentioned, it is only a rare or o(‘.casioaal e.Ktra. 

The nature of the food eaten l)y the various tribes 
;ind races, a)Kl the phj’sical development of these, are 
couci.sely noted in parallel columns : — 

A ItAM KANS. 


IVoples'. I Foods. ' J^hysical ( jlwiraitter. 

The Bedjahs . j Flesh, milk, etc,, Temperate, {.generous, 

; chiell3\ , medium, robust, \vell 

.( ' formed. 

The Mef/rahs . ; Dhourra bread, btimieh ' Corrupt, druuken, 

or okra (bibisc. escul. ), ; av.'iricioiis (some tribes), 
pounded beef, witli salt, ; 
pepper, spices, and herbs, j 
with milk added. This 
is the common dish 
twice a day. Camel, 
beef, or mutton occasion- 
ally. Maize or millet ; 
i bonza beer. ‘ 
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Peoples. 

Barahras or 

Kenoos 
(Berber race.) 


Aha/Me . 




Kabyle-^ . 


Tuarefjs . . 

(Sahara) 


Guauches , . 

(Canp^'j^''^ les) 


Foods. Physical Character. 


j Dhourra cakes, curdled j 
; Tiiilk — cliief diet. Bean ; 

I leaves, dates, beans, ' 

I onions, okra, maize, i 
I locusts, crocodile. 

r 

Dbourra, milk. Flesh 
occasionally ; rarely of ‘ 
their docks or herds, 
but of wild animals 
often. I 

Dates, rice, cuscoosoo 
(wheat), lentils, chick- 
peas, cakes, and pastry | 
baked in oik Flesh | 
occasionally, fowls, j 
snails, mussels, fruits, ; 
vegetables ; sour milk, ' 
date wine. 

Cuscoosoo (roasted | 
wheat, with other in- ! 
gredients ; ^‘the 
versal <lish of 
Africa.'") Bread, 
butt<M*, honey, <lried iigs , 
in oil, vegetables, mutton 
and kid occasionally. j 

Excessively abste- I 
mious ; wheat, barl(?y, 
or millet porridge, vege- 
tables, dates, iigs, raisins, 
kids, mutton, antelopes, 
etc., butter, cheese. 


Medium, robust, 
active. 


Medium, well formed, 
well <1 is posed. 


Slender, suspicious, 
gloomy, brave, warlike, 
sober. 


Medium, slender, 
well formed, very 


Tall, robuvSt, mus- 
cular. ' ‘‘Lying, theft, 
etc., are unknown 
among them’'(!) In- 
dependent, contid ing, 
brave. 


uni- j strong, active, enduring, 
North I vivacious, brave, inde- 
milk, i pendent, honest. 


I Goiio (ground barley), | Tall, active, inde- 
I peas, beans, mallow, . fatigable, robust, hardy, 
milk, goat iiesh, tisli ; i brave ; very high 
water. i morally. Extremely 

; fond of music. 
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A |{ ABO-Ar AMEANS. 

Peoples. Foods, Physical Character. 

Bedouins “ Tht3 most frugal and | Short, moderately 

sober of all the nations.'^ ; strong, active, enduring, 
“Tliey can live for | brave ; in char- 

months on the smallest | acter, but now in many 
allowance.*^ The ])oorer parts degenerated, 
classes rarely if evet eat 
meat. Wheat ordhourra, 
milk, butter, oil, vege- j 
tables at times. Kice j 
mixed with lentils a I 
<a)mnion disli in some I 
tribes, dates and milk i 
almost the only tare in 
others. Flesh on rare 
occasions ; locusts fre- 
quently. Sour milk the 
general drink. No drink 
at meals, but after. 

Ayesli is a general 
article of diet, Hour with 
sour milk, afterwards 
l)oiled, ])ut “ burgool 
is still more common, 
wheat boiled with leaven 
and dried. 

Wahahet Kice, l)oiled mutton, | Independent, patient, 

dates, eggs, bread, vege- j temperate, brave, 
tables; colfee, “in ex- | vigorous, 
tremely small <|uanti- i 
ties.” ‘ ! 

Wahaheea . . | Kice, ]x)iled mutton, j Indopendent, patient, 

(Central Arabia. | dates, eggs, bread, gourds, j austere, bravo, vigorous, 
76,000 Be- I cucumbers. Coffee ini unflaggingly ejiergetic ; 
ilouiris alto- i extremely small quan- | warlike. Every cliief 
getlier there.) titles at a time. IMany ! of a fairilv is owner of 
vegetable.s. The date- j a piece of laiia. 
palm is tlie princi])al j 
' crop. I 
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Peoples. 


Sedentary Arabs 
of the Hedjaz 
(W. Arabia.) 


Arabs of South 
Arabia 


Omanites . . 

(S.E. Arabia.) 


Syrian Arabs . 

Very much 
mixed in race, 
except the 
B e (1 o 11 i II s, 
who are pure 
Arabs. 

Druses . . . 

(Mount 

Lebanon'.,) 

( 60 , 00 a) 


Foods. 


I At Mecca two meals a 
I day are eaten. Mixe<l 
i diet, rather rich fare. 
Coftee. Tobacco gener- 
ally used. Much fruit. 

DhAurra bread, milk, 
oil, butter or fat, roast 
; flosli occasionally. Rice, 
pulse, whipped cream. 
Locusts. CaAva collee. 
Tobacco generally 
smoked. 

Breakfast : dates and 
rice, or baked wheat 
cakes. Supper ; rice and 
flesh, or pilau and ghee 
I butter. The poor are 
I restricted to rice or 
j wheat and lish, vege- 
! tables, and fruit. Grapes 
I and sugar-cane are largely 
1 eaten. Sweetmeats, al- 
I monds, shark, dolphin ; 

I water. The rich drink 
! wine often. Bedouins : 

t 

dates, milk, and occa- 
i sional flesh. 

I Barley or dhourra, 

! onions, lentils, burgool 
wheat; occasional honey, 
i curds, milk, butter, arid, 
i exceptionally, flesh. 

I 

i 

i Frugal ; fruits, grain, 

: vegetables, and raw 
: flesh. 

i 


Physical Character. 


Strong, muscular, 
clean. 


Slender, muscular, 
vivacious, energetic, 
sober, frugal. 


j Medium, sparely 
made. The country 
I people are a proud and 
I high - minded race. 

I Credulous. 


Medium, resembling 
the Arab stock. De- 
liberate, humane, but 
fanatical and intolerant. 
]\ren tally high ; hospit- 
able. 

Hardy, energetic, 
industrious, restless, 
austere, hospitable, 
sudden and quick in 
quarrel ; intellectually 
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Pwples. 


Anseyreeyali 


Moors 

(Harbary, etc.) 
(Arab origin.) 


Barhary 

Bedonins 


Byypti an A rahs 


Abyssinians 


Foods. 


I Rice, sorghum, maize, 
i wheat, fowls ; Avine, 
I spirits, tobacco. 


Frugal ; cuscoosoo, 
vegetables, beef, mutton. 
Principal meal at sunset. 
(/ofFee, tea, tobacco. 


I Jiarley, sour milk, 
j honey, oil, locusts in the 
I south, and dates. The 
i rich eat cuscoosoo, flesh, 
j etc. 

I Yerytemiierate; coarse 
; fare ; col fee, beans boiled 
; during the past niglit ; 
linseed oil, butter, lime- 
juice, bread, vegetables, 
herbs, soup, rice, llesh, 
tish, etc., among the 
I richer clas.ses. The 
I fellahs live on dhourra 
j or maize, onions, lentils, 
i dates, vegetables ; occa- 
I sional rice, witli ilesh ; 
j tobacco-smoking. 

I Bread, llesh, vege- 
■ tables, butter, mead, ; 
. beer. Raw or living 
i hesh. 


Physical Character. 

Fine, stout, well 
formed ; honest in deal- 
ings, but untrutliful 
through oppres.sion ; 
avaricious, vengeful. 

Medium, tall ; also 
thick and clumsy in the 
iow^er class ; clehased, 
suspicious, supersti- 
tions, sensual ; great 
fortitude in misfortiiue ; 
after cliildliood, un- 
energetic, indolent, 
stupid. Women suckle 
for two years. 

Proud, sober, allable, 
iiidej)endent, covetous ; 
medium height; roliust. 


Above incilium, mus- 
cular, robust. Fellaha 
are medium, strong, 
robust, muscular — 
honest, frugal, generous ; 
character high con- 
sidering past oppres- 
sion ; mentally high, 
cbeerful. 


Medfnm, slender, 
strong ; reckless of life ; 
cruel to animals ; bar- 
baric. 
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Peoples. 

Foods. 

Physical Character. 

Falasliai^ . . 

(Abyssinian 
Jews.) 

Baked Hour, cooked 
ilesh, beer or hydromel, 
some vege tallies. 

Simple, honest, 

cleanly, sober, active, 
brave. 

Hasi^aiiyah 

At aha 

(White Nile, 
etc.) 

Dhourra, maize, sour 
milk, nyitton, ostri(di. 

• 


Libyan Bedouim 

Peas, l)eans, barley, 
dates, butter. Seldom 
any Hesh. 

Short, lean; faith- 
ful to their word. 

Sahara Arahn . 

Cuscoosoo, maize, rice, 
dates, mutton or beef ; 
water. 

Medium, commercial, 
coveteous. 


Syko-Akamean.s. 

Phamiciauii , 
(Ancient.) 

Mixed, 

Fearless, daring, skil- 
ful, strong, enterprising. 

Bahifhmiam 

(Ancient.) 


B ni VO, { )st en ta t i ous, 
licentious ; higldy civil- 
ised in the arts. 

Yezedees ... 

(Near | 

Nineveh.) 

Briiisetl wheat, milk, 
curds, boiled together ; 
mutton and onions, 
pease porridge, figs. 

Fine, ])clow medium, 
well formed, strong, 
e ndur ing, i n tern pera te, 
i n d u s t r i o us, 1 i v e 1 y , 
brave, cruel. 

Nestor ia? 2 s . 
(Near Armenia); ; 
100,000. 1 

Dhourra. bread, vim, 
beans, melons, almonds, 
etc. 

Quick, intelligent, 
vindictive, brave, 
frugal, cunning, intem- 
perate in drink. 

ilIaro7iifes . . 

(Leban«)n.) , 

Beans, onions, rice, 
honey, oil, arrack, boiled 
icheat, with oil and 
onions ; cheese, butter- 
milk, lentils. 

Mendicant. 
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Egypto-Libyans 

(Ancient.) 


Nubas 


TchoovaHh . 
(S.K. Russia); 
very rich soil ; 
about 680,000. 


VotiakH . 

(North -Hast 
Finnish 
Branch) ; 
161,000. 

TcJ^eremUs . / . 
(Right and loft 
bank of Volga.) 


Mordwins^ 
Kazan., etc, 
(Eastern Russia.) 


Food.s. 


Wheat broad, beef, 
goose, fish, game, voge- 
: tables, fruit, lentils, figs, 
' dates, choose, milk. 

[Diet not stated. 

I Probably it resembles 
I that of the Arabs of 
! Ksypt-l 


Physical Character. 
Strong and active. 


Rather tall, strong, 
and muscular in the 
best districts ; much 
emaciated on the poor 
land, and below medium 
generally ; honest and 
very frugal and temper- 
ate ; tierce. 


U G RIO-Tu R A NT ANS. 


(^'oarse food — por- 
ridge, buckwheat, milk, 
(ialibage, bread, fish, 
ilesh of game, beet, sour 
I milk, brandy. 

I 

I Rye bread, oats, melted 
I 1^ utter, vegetable soiip.s, 

I geese-j eggs ; beer, tea, 

I and sour milk. 


Oatmeal, whey, vege- 
tables, squirrels, hares, 
game, etc. 


[Diet not given. 
Probably it resembles 
I the ordinary Russian 
1 fare.] 


Below medium, bar- 
baric, dull eyes, low 
foreheads; high mor- 
ally, not intollectiially ; 
lov(‘. solitude ; honest, 
simple, frugal. 

Like Finns, medium, 
low foreheads ; morally 
high ; frugal, but many 
are drunken ; dull. 


Tlie plain men are 
medium or .sliort ; tlie 
mountain men tall ; 
very frugal and ab- 
stemious in food, but 
hard drinkers. 

Honest, shy, dull, 
dirty, agricultural, 
cattle-raising. 
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Foods. 

Physical Charac;ter. 

Ontyalcs . . . 

(N.'W. Siberia.) 

Keindeer, milk, blood, 
train oil, fish, geese, 
ducks, berries etc. ; 
water, brandy. 

Short, well formed. 

Voguls . 

Flesh, fish, cedar-nuts, 
grass seed. 

• 

Like Ostyaks, low 
stature. 

Samuyedes . 
(Arctic 

W anderers) 

Reindeer, fish, blood, 
raAV llesh, entrails, like 
beasts of prey ; geese. 

t 

Very short — 4 ft. — 
sturdy ; low foreheads, 
sight keen ; feelings 
extremely obtuse ; in- 
dolent, miserable, de- 
clining. 


Tuuanians. 


Generally . . 

Various. I 

The Turanian stock, 


with the exception of 
the (Jilin esc and Japan- 
ese, has been ‘deficient 
in the loftier flights of 
the imagination, and its 
reasoning powers are 
incapable of grasping 
abstract principles and 
vspeculative ideas. Its 
mode of thinking is ,. a 
dull, unvaried routine. 
Its legions overran 
much of* the civilised 


world, humbling the 
most powerlul nations, 
leaving death and de- 
solation behind. Noiv, 
the Turanians, who 
were the universal 
tyrants, who seem to 
have been born to com- 
mand, crawl before that 
mighty spirit which 
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Peoples. 


Foods. 


Physical Character. 


science has evoked, and 
wliich is destined to 
rege 1 1 (Tate ma nk i nd . ” 
Tlie Turanian stock 
is said to liave devel- 
oped in Siam, or at least 
in Southern China. 


Osmanll . 
(Turks.) 


Among the middle and 
poorer (dasses lie.sh is 
rarely eaten; bread is 
the principal part of the 
poor man’s food. Ileans 
and pease and whey are 
continually used; cheese, 
tiMiacle, onions, garlic 
very frequently. Tlie 
I richer classes add chic- 
! ken, fowl, nuitton, or 
I fish to their staple dish 
I of* rice, with j)ep|>er. 

I Sherbet and codec arc*. 

I the favourite drinks. 


Were originally pure 
Turanians, Init are now 
exceedingly mixcKl. 
They formerly dwelt 
near tiu'. Altai Moun- 
tains, afterwards ocani- 
pied the strip betw(ien 
tin*, desert of Kliiva and 
the Cas})ian S(‘a.. Were 
remarkable for strength 
and valour. They are 
now intermixed with 
(Georgian, Ciriiassian, 
Grc'.ek, Aral), and Jew- 
ish stock. The semi- 
Iranian or Aramean 
Osman li, by Cir(*assian, 
( 1 eorgi an, or C r ee k 
wonum, “ exhibits per- 
haps the highest per- 
f (action of ma iily licauty , 
united vdth a healthy 
and vigorous constitu- 
tion, lliat the world lias 
ever seen.” Tlie wo- 
rn (Ui also are said to be 
most beautiful. 

The unmix(?d Tur- 
anian Turk is ratlnvr 
short, compact, well 
built, with low fore- 
head ; stupid, dilatory. 
Whih5 they were still 
wandering hordes of 
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shepherd warriors, they 
were brave in the field, 

I truthful and generous ; 
I but when they became 
I mighty conquerors, con- 
trolling powerful em- 
I pires, . . . they l)c- 
! came intoxicated with 
I prosperity, arrogant, 

I cruel, ferocious. With 
’ the Koran as all-suffi- 
i cient, they remained 
. ignorant. Exercising 
tyrannicid supremacy 
■ over conquered races, 

; they were attacked l>y 
the canker of degen- 
eracy.” 

The Osmanli have 
still, however, some ex- 
i cellent qualities ; they 
I are generally free from 
j crime, devoted to 
; parents and children, 
temperate, frugal, re- 
ligious. The pure Turk 
is unintellectual, illogi- 
t cal, matter-of-fact, fatal- 


Esthoniansj 

Lithuania^ 

etc, 

56-60^ K 


Kort, or barley soup. 
In some parts the poor 
live on this. fSauerkrout, 
pork. .l>randy-d linking 
is encouraged by land- 
owners ; temperance 
societies are not per- 
mitted. The people are 
frugal in general, very 
intemperate in drink. 


IS tic. i i 1 osc 01 m IX ed 
blood are much more 
intelligent. 

Degraded by six hun- 
dred years of oppres- 
sion. llelow medium, 
wanting in strength, 
low in disposition, 
rough, indolent. Very 
brave, quick, and intel- 
ligent. 
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Liconians . Fish, bread, honey. 

Intemperate in drink. 

Tchnovash . . Intemperate 

(S.E. liiissia) in drink. Porridge, 
680,000. buck wli eat, milk, cab- 
Ugrio-Tnran- ; bage, onions, beets, lisli, 
ian type. ! p<n'k (occasionally ), and 
1 game. Sour milk for 
I drink ; also vodka, beer. 
I Tobacco. 

I 

Vot(aki>‘ ... I Kye broad, oat broad, 
(Finnish race) | with rye intermixed, 
161,000. ! barley, buckwheat, l>eer, 

soups, eggs, geese, light 
brandy, tea, aiid sour 
milk. 


Crivf-Taf.ars‘ . Rice, boile<l with nieab ! The jmre Tatars are 
l;)rol]i, imitt<»n, lamb, ! short, robust, credulous, 

cucumber, apjdc'S, etc. | apatlndic, indolent, 

I'iie country people eat solxir. The Circassian 
j , mutton, goats, milk, eggs, Tatars, t.all and robust. 

, butter, unripe wheat, 
dried orlirui.sed ; Avheat, 
rye, or barley bread, 
curdled milk ; and an in- 
toxicating drink, al.'=to 
cider, etc. 

Minnsinsk Mutton, hf»rse ilesh, 

Tatars , eggs, milk, cheese, kou- 

miss, and milk brandy. 


j Physic.al Char:w*t€ir. 

]\[ediuni, robust, en- 
during. Not high in 
(diaracter. 

Simple, honest, with 
a strong sense of right 
and justice. Very 
friendly, hating w'ar, 
loving <]uiet. 8}iort, 
slender, slow. 


Strong, peaceful, 
frugal, slow, medium 
heiglit. 
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Bashlnrfi 
(S. of Altai.) 

1 Mutton, hares, fish, 
i birdelieny, roots, Hour 
! cakes, koumiss, kroot, 

1 acrid cheese water. The 
! poorer classes live on 
i barley, oats, and cheese 
j ill winter, 
i 

1 Medium, strong, ro- 
i bust, warlike, indolent. 

j 

Yakuts . 

(N.E. Siberia.) 
(Min. temp., 

- 56° to- 78°. ) 

TJ pper classes eat much 
’ Hesh. Horse, fat, birch 
: bark, fish, milk, flour, 
are the common fare, 

> The only bread is made 
of the thin under- 
skin of the fir or larch. 
Milk, dried ve,ifetal)l(‘S, 
koumivss. Much eating 
and drinking. 

South of the Yir- 
i clioyusnki Mountains, 
Yakuts are 5 ft. 1 0 in. 
i to 6 ft., well built, 

1 strong, active. In the 
j colder parts, short, 

1 active, unhealthy look- 
1 ing. Low in intellect, 

1 superstitioius, gentle, in- 
! dolent. 

Kirghiz Kassaks 

Mutton, beef, kid, 1 
camel, horse, chicken, 1 
lioiled wlieat and millet, ■ 
koumiss. The poor have j 
mutton and kroot cheese : 
daily. 

i 

Medium, liardy, ro- 
])ust, repulsive, indo- 
lent, cowardly, decep- 
tive, morose, melan- 
choly. 

Too rids . 

Too rk is tan, 
Khiva, (Ex- 
tremes of t(!m- 
peratiire. ) 

Mutton, rice, beef, 
goats, horse, entrails, 
pillau or rice. Sour milk. 
P»r(*ad, vegetables, peas, 
lieans, carrots, etc. 

()n tlie. whole, tem- 
perate in habit, but 
voracious on occasions. 

Toorkomans 

Glutton, pillau, coarse 
Hour cakes, pumpkins, 
melons, buttermilk, 
coffee (sometimes twenty 
cuj)s a day). The lab- 1 
ourers eat only bread and 
oil, except on rare occa- 
sions. 

^Medium, vicious. 
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Tatar Toorkias i Rice, with mutton. 
(Extremes of Lightly leavened bread, 
temperature.) I horse, yak, pheasants, 
Yarkand is j fruits, melons, etc. 
the capital of | 

Chinese Ta- ' 
tary. ! 


Like other Toorkies, 
medium and robust, l)ut 
unlike them in charac- 
ter; happy and cheer- 
ful. 


Finns and Lapps. 


Flam 


I The staple food of the 
{ middle and poorer classes 
is potatoes, butter, fresh 
and curdled milk, salted 
fish, and occasioually 
salte<l llcssh. Bread is 
used in a dry state. 
Much brandy is drunk : 
by tlie men, and cofi(*e 
by the women. They 
smoko a great deal of 
tobacco from an early 
ag... _ I 

^ 1 i n i mum temperature j 
in th(} north, 50' F.; at | 
.Vlio tlie mean tempera- | 
tui'c is 57*3 '; at Enon- | 
tekei.s, 27’4'\ Tlie cli- ! 
mate is unfavourable to j 
agriculture. ^ 

Rye, barley, and oats 
are tlie |>rinci])al cro[>‘^ ; 
-others are potatoes, tur- 
nips, cabl)ages ; and in 
tlie soutli apples, pears, 
plums. Agriculture i.s 
successfully pursued. On 
the Gulfs of Finland 
and 'Bothnia the people 
Jive principally on fish, j 
The rearing of <lomestic i 
fowls is an important j 
industry. I 


The Finns are the 
most advanctnl of all 
the branches of this 
: race, except the Mag- 
I yars. Tlie ancient 
I Finns lived by hunting 
I ami fishing, and were 
savage ; at present they 
are remarkable for in- 
tegrity, veracity, and 
frugality. The Tavos- 
ters ai(i strong and 
robust, witli broad 
shouMers. Tlie Kare- 
lians are tall, slender, 
and less strong. 


17 
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Lapps . . 

The mountain Lapps ' 

Much inferior to the 


; live on reindeer jind : other Ugrio-Turanians. 
I milk. The hunters live | Very lew attain live 
I on bears and other game, i feet. Broad-chested, 
j Bread and salt are almost i strong - limbed, agile, 
' unknown among the wild : swift, very strong and 
I tribes of mountain Lapps, enduring. Defective in 
I BlacJv bread or sawdust ^ reasoning powers, and 
i is used among the poor slow in intellect. 

I of South Lapland. Water 
I is the common drink, i 
, Some fruit. 

Magyars. 

Hungarians . Tlie Roumanians, The mixetl Hun- 
“ wild Wallachians,’' garians or Magyars are 
hardly ever eat liesii ; | line, handsome, tall, 

I tlu'ir principal food is : robust, but the pure 
; maize mush. I Magyars are reported 

I The settled Gipsies live ■ to be far from beautiful. 

I on food like that of their | [The Wallachians are 
I neighbours; the nomadic j described by Volney as 
tribes like to least on j tall, well built, robust, 
tlie flesh of animals dead ^ and very hcalthy-look* 
of ilise.'ise or accident,' ing. “They prefer vege- 
especially tainted flesh, i tables and fruits to the 
porcupines, marmots, I most delicate meats.’'] 
s<juirrels, fowls ; wafer, ; 
brandy. 


Central and South A.merica. 

Chiapans . The Guiacurus ate Medium, robust, ex- 

Gulacurus j flesh, fish, insects, agave, I cessively gluttonous, 

Cochvmis ; pine-nuts, wild fruits, etc. | coarse, low, savage. 

(California.) ^ | 
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Mutsuns . 
(Califoniia.) 

i Venison, many beasts, 
i insects, acorns, nuts, wild 
fruits. 

1 Medium, well formed. 

j 

Chuhemi('i< . 
(Central ]\rexico.] 

1 

1 Vegetable food, maize, 

; bananas, etc. ; intoxi- 
1 cants. , 

Tall, muscular, well 
• developed. 

ZapotecoH 

jMaize, vegetables, fish, 

I flesh occasionally ; frugal, 

1 but fond of over-drinking 

Medium, robust, 

})leasing. 

Opatas . 

(Is'ortli Mexico.) 

Mixed food, game, fish, 
vegetables, maize. Boikul 
beans and pumpkins at 
(‘.very meal. 

Tall, erect, well 
foimed ; morality bigli. 

Mayas ... 

j 

d/a/.-'c, fruit, fish, game. 

1 

i 

1 

'Fall, robust, intelli- 
gent ; moral on the 
whole. 

A::tec.s . . . j 

lish, liesh, etc, | 

i 

Medium or short, 
])hysically fine ; moral 
qualities mixed. 

MosfpiUof^ . . j 

(Itoriduras.) 1 

1 

1 

i 

Mixed diet ; plantains, ! 
Ijananas, pine - apples, ! 
sweet potatoes, and yams 
are staples ; rocds, 

various (lesh of game. 

Medium, W(j11 huilt, 
athl(‘tic ; various moral 
(pialities, good and bad, 
often very bad. 

Nirarapuns . 
(Mountain 

country. ) 

Vegetable staple; 
maize, lieans, bananas, 
plantains, etc. 

Kather sliort, strong; 
good qualities. 

Urahas . 

Mixed diet ; maize, 
etc., and game and fish. 
Ked pepper much used. 

Medium^, ])artly well 
formed and muscular ; 
various in moral quali- 
ties. 
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Coyhas . . . 

(Panama.) 

Guyanos . . . 

Armcaks . . 

Warrmis . . 

(Reflated to the 
Arawalv'S.) 

Macusis . . . 

O alibis . 

Caraiho . 

A la y as . 

Or mocos . 

Moxos . . . 


Foods. 


Mostly vegetable. | 
; Maize, bananas, plan- ' 
: tains, etc. 

Cassava, bread, maize, 
i fruit,, sweet potatoes, ; 
yarns, etc.; insects. i 

i 

Manioc the sta])le. j 
Flesh, fish, cassava. Very ' 
frugal. 


(fame, fish, blood, i 
inse(.‘ts. | 


Mandioca, sweet 
potato, ])ino-a.pple ; game, 
birds, fish. 

Flesh, fish, manioc, 
I .sweet potato, yams. 

Cassava bread, yams, 
bananas, plantains, 
maize, fisli, birds. 


Almost exclusively 
vegetable ; cassava, 
maize, etc. 

Flesh, fish, maize, 
etc. ; one [)rinci[)al meal 
; only ; drinkers of in- 
I toxicants. 

1 

! Game, maize. 


Physical Cimracter. 


Medium, strong, 
straight. 


jMediuni, 5 ft. 5 in., 
well formed, robust. 


Short, muscular, well 
developed, agile ; acute 
senses. Once a jjowerful 
nation, now greatly re- 
duced by war. 

Inferior pliysically. 
Very short ; badly 
formed. Low morally. 
Very small in numlier. 

Small. Rather high 
morally. 

Very short, well 
formed, not vigorous. 

Above medium. 
Nervous, stout, robust. 
Better develojied than 
any other Guranian. 

Medium, active, 
graceful, not robust. 
Refined. 

Short and tall, both ; 
robust, muscular, not 
e n d u r i n g. High 
morally. 


Medium, robust. 
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Guarayai< 

Vegetable. 

Tall, well formed, 
moral, high in quali- 
ties. 

Chiquitoi^ 

Maize, roots, rice, 
vegetables. 

Medium, robust. 

• Rather high morally. 
Intelligent. 

Yuracare^ . . 

Flesh, iish, iniicb 
fruit, maize, iiiandioca, 
bananas, (xluttoiious. 

Fine, well built, 
strong. 

Tupis . . . 

Flesh, fish, human 
ilesli. Mandioca, etc. 

Medium, strong. 

Botomdm . 

Chietiy animal. 

Medium, strong, 
robust. 

\ 

Coroados . , 

Chi(dly veg(;tabIo ; 

sweet jiotatoes, maize, i 
fruits, bananas, etc. j 
Much llesh also. In- | 
sects, vermin, etc. One 
priiKupal meal. 

Very short, robust. 

Quhdiuai^^ or 

Almost all vegetable. ; 

Miidium, muscular, 

Pemviam, 

Maize, pulsts potatoes, | 
etc. : 

1 

well fornurd, hamlsoiiie. 

CJnmrJtoi^ 

Mixed. 1 

Tall, robust. 

Oliolonef^ . 

Dried meat, fish, ' 
maize, fruits, nuts ; ; 

human flesh formerly. j 

Medium, strong, 
r o b u s t, }) 1 e a s a ii t. 
Morally bad. VV'omen 
old at ihirty. 

Paraguayans . | 

Flesh and fish chiefly. 

Medium, fi nely 
formed ; acute senses. 

Pampas . 

Animal food, blood, 
mare’s flesh. , 

Short, ill developed, 
muscular, coarse. 
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Peguaiiclies . , 

Flesh, maize, water. 

Robust, vigorous ; 

white teeth. 

Araucanians 

Chiefly vegetable, 

flesh, blood. 

Medium, robust. 

Patagonians 

Animal ^food chiefly. 
Abstemious. 

Very tall ; strong, 
well formed; enduring. 

Fuegans . . . 

Animal food chiefly ; 
game, fish. 

SocjTHKHX Asia, i 

Low, stunted, gentle. 
Many are degraded, 
dirty, and uncouth. 

:to. 

Assamese . . 

E-ice, boiled vege- 

ta])ics, a little salt, and 
oil ; a little fish ; fer- 
mented liquor ; milk 

rarely used. The rich 
eat fish, sweet potatoes, | 
])eans, melons, etc. 

Short, robust. 

1 

Kocchis , . , 

EufFaloes, goats, sheep, 
pig, cliickeii, etc. ; fer- 
nujutod liquor. 

Short. 

i 

Bodo-Kacharis . 

Rico, maize, millet, 
yams, etc. Various 

animals, pork, fowl, 
fish, etc. ; fermented 
liquor. 

Fine, athletic, well 
Ibrnu'd. Quiet, cheer- 
ful, active, industrious. 
The Eodos and Dhimals 
have many good quali- 
ties ; few vices. 

Khassias . . 

Rice, maize, millet, 
{potatoes ; fish or flesli 
daily ; milk rarely. 

Short, robust. 

Kolarians . . 

Rice, various animals, 
maize, millet, beans, etc. ; 
rice beer. 

Medium, robust. 
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Garos . . 

(25" and 2G° X. 
lat.). 

Largely aninial, Hesli 
and ))lood. Rico, millet, 
arum, etc. 

Rather short, robust, 
muscular; capable of 
great exertions. 

Onions . 

Rice, pulse, various 
llesh, especially pork. 

Like the Kolarians. 
Very cheerful. 

Pali ar ias . . 

• 

Maize, sorghum, sweet 
potatoes, ))lantains; pork, 
goats ; rice beer. - - 

Medium, slender, 

well formed. 

Gonds . . 

Rico, millet., s,'!ime, 

Short, 5 ft. 2 in. ; 
low qualities, but 

truthful ; unsteady. 

Khonds . 

Rice, dahl, beans, 
various llesh ; fer- 

mented liijiiors. 

.Medium ; very robust 
and enduring. 

nhnds . . . : 

1 

Maize, rice, many ^ 
animals, wild fruits ; | 
fermented liquors. j 

Medium ; not very 
strtmg ; cheerful. 

1 

Neilgherries . ( 

i 

1 

1 

i 

Crain, ragi, occasional ; 
llesh ; milk. 1 

M 0 d i u m, well 
formed. Tlui tribes 

vary greatly; most are 
short. 

South 1 

lyravidlans 

i 

; Ragi, rice, curry, ; 

1 pe])per, etc. Two meals | 
a day. The iLdi eat i 
llesh, and some tribes , 
cat much flesh. Arrack : 
or palm wine. 


Tamnlians . . i 

(Malabars, j 

Ceylon.) 1 


1 Active, industrious. 

; The Moors are said to 
i be a line race. 
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Foofls. I 

Phyfciical Ciiaracter. 

Turco-Tatar \ 

Turaniarii^ 1 

Nogay 'Tartars 

Horse flesh, rice, fowls, 1 
i macaroni, tea, among 
the well - to - do. Tlie 

1 ]ioor eat meat pasties, 
macaroni, bread, millet, | 
etc. 1 

Strong, well made, 
slender. Teeth white. 

Madagascar 
(Oceano- Melan- 
esian race. ) 

! 

j 


SakaJavas , , 

(500,000.) 

1 

Flesh, various vege- I 
tables, pigs, etc. 

Above medium ; well 
developed, strong, ath- 
letic, cpiick, lively, in- 
telligent. 

Betdleo . . . 

(High mountain 
region.) 

i 

Large - boned, mus- 
cular ; not energetic or 
ambitious ; peaceful, 

agricultural. 

Banzanozano . 
(Tankay.) 

j 

Occupy a narrow 
valley. Strong, robust. 
Many act as porters. 

Sihani/ca . 

! Rico; fermented 

I liquor. 

Occupy low, marshy 
country. Indolent, in- 
temperate. 

Bara .... 

! 

Wild, suspicious ; 

robbers. 

iMafagasees 

generally. 
Most races. 
(Much mixed 
with Euro- 
peans, Arabs, 
and N egroos. ) 

IHeals at noon and sun- 
set. Much animal and 
vegetable food ; much 
spirituous liquor. Strong 
condiments. Flesh 

largely eaten by all but 
! the poorest. These poor 
live on yams, manioc, 
sweet potato, and otlier 
roots. Rice is the staple, 

Mostly below medium. 
Limbs small, well 
formed, regular. Fine 
regular white teeth. 
Not strong ; easily 
fatigued. (But the 
llovas are robust, 

active, finely formed.) 
Apathetic, indolent, 

gluttonous, deceitful. 
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Peoples. 


Foods. 


Physical (.'haracter. 


: and is eaten witli vege- • 
I tables, beef, or poultry, ; 
I shrimps, craylish, many j 
kinds of fruit. Maize, j 
y)oilo<l or as bread. ' 

I Monkeys, boars, croeo- ; 
j diles, turtles are devoured j 
I greedily. * j 


Ipalaoa Islands Jiread fruit, vege- 
(Caroline Arclii- i tables, iisb, yams, sAveet 

pelago.) ! potatoes, taro, bananas, 

I cocoa - nuts, l)irds, eggs, 

; turtles, shell-fish. Fer- 

I immted ]>read- fruit a 

I favourite dish. Water 

I the ordinary drink, 

j Palm wine occasional. 

1 On the Barrabee group 

I dog’s tlesh rnucli eaten. 


A hove 111 e d i u m ; 
I’qual physie.ally to the 
best of their race. 
Strong, muscular, well 
made, “endowed with 
great streiigtli and 
agility.” “The most 
brilliant white teeth.” 


Palos . . . . j Yams, bananas, coiaia- 

I nuts, lish, sliell - fisli, 
j t.aro ; occasionally eggs, 
j bir<ls, ])igs, goats ; cocoa- 
i nut milk, palm wine. 

i 

! 

i 

Polynesian i - Beef, rice, etc. ; 

Mariannas j brandy, wliisky. 
(Modern.) j 


Like the I pa la os 
ge n (i ra 1 1 y . Cl i e< • rf u 1 , 

friendly, lios[)ita]>le in 
the extreme ; indus- 
trious, active, intelli- 
gent, strong, vigorous. 


Medium ; robust, 
athletic, enduring. 
“ Brilliantly white and 
sujieThly ranged teeth.” 
Indolent ; intern piirate. 


Tararoas 


Cocoa-nuts, bananas, 
yams, taro, bread-fruit, 
I fish, shelJ-fisli, occasion- 
! ally hogs and fowls. 


Rather slender ; 
strong, muscular. More 
robust and stately than 
the Marsliall Islanders. 
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Peoples. 

PoocLs. 

Physical Character. 

Ch amor res . . 

Bread-fruit, rice, iisli. 

Higher classes very 
strong, symmetrical, 

rather tall. Lower 

classes less athletic, 
but strong and agile. 

itadalcs and 

Raleks 

Pandanus fruit, co<ioa- 
nuts, taro, lisli, 

shell-fisli ; bread-fruit oii 
some islands ; gin much 
i drunk. 

Like the Ipalaos. 
W(;ll proportioned, 

rather robust. Teeth 
white and regular. 


Red IxDi^VNS, k 

ru. 

Mohilimis 


Tall, finely formed, 
robust. Temperate, 

till enslaved by Kuro- 
j peaii drink. Kemark- 
! ably swift on foot, and 

Choctaws . . 


1 Great power of en- 
durance, and force of 
character. Mild in 

1 disposition. 

Semvioies . 

Maize and flesh. 

Tall, 5 ft. 8 in. to 
[ 5 ft. 10 in. Athletic, 
i })hlegmatic, fickle. 

Originally temperate ; 

! corrupted and drunken 

1 on Kiiropean spirits. 

Shawanese . . 

Flesli, fish, maize. 

1 

Idiysical qualities like 
otlier tribes. Active, 
sensible, cheerful. 

ApacJfes , 

(New Mexico.) ^ 

i 

1 

i 

Flesh of game, and, in 1 
scarcity, of rats, lizards, | 
etc. Pinon - nuts and i 
otlier fruits ; beef, mut- { 
ton, horse llesli. ' 

Slender, wanting in 
muscular development. 
Robust, well formed, 
agile ; ferocious, cun- 
ning, cruel ; gluttonous. 
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Peoples. 


Nai-ajos . 


S/}o><honefi . 


Bonah'i 


CimiviancJies 


Pueblos . 

(Xew Mexico 
and Arizomi.) 


C Ii ip pe frays . 

(Far North.) . 


Knisteneaux 
(coast of 
Labrador, etc.) 
(A branch of 
the Algonquins.) i 


Foods. 


Game and many kinds ; 
of animals ; also maize, ; 
pumpkins, beans, etc. : 

Flesh, lisli, rabbits • i 
rats, mice, insects^ vari- ; 
ons vegetables. ! 


Boots, game, tisli, rep- | 
tiles, wild potato, apples, I 
berries, acorn bread. 


Chio i 1 y a n i m al, 1 >11 Hi il< 
pinon-nut. 


Vegetable and animal, | 
maize, deer, fowl, wheat, ! 
fruit, tisli. 


I Game, deer, bullalo, 
: bear, liare, wild rice, 
roots, a little maize. 


Chiefly game : fond 
' of big feasts. 


Fliy^ioal Character. 

Nearly 6 ft. tall; 
are well jiroportioncd, 
strong, active. 

Not well developed; 
not tall ; morally low. 


Rather inferior ; 
below medium ; ill - 
looking, tlograded, and 
i cruel. 

Very well dev(!lo|)ed ; 
5 ft. 10 in. ; robust, 
mnscular, bi*ave ; t/em- 
]'»erate. 

Not well developed ; 
5 ft. Put tlie Fimas 
are remarlcabiy well 
formed ; tall, manj’^ 
over f) ft. ; muscular ; 

I teetli wliite. Tem[>er- 

I ;ite. 

i 

I Rather inferior as 
> /klonejins ; 5 ft. 10 in. 
j Slender, not strong, 
j Great w'alkers ; very 
I fleet ; indolent, cruel, 

I timid. 

i 

! 

! Well developed, 

I nimble, active, peace- 
i able. Hunters and 
! fishers. 
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Peoples. 

F oods. 

Physi(;al Character. 

Pawnees . . . 

Maize, bullalo, beans, 
squashes, etc. 

Once powerful and 
warlike ; reduced by 
smallpox and whisky. 
Above medium height ; 
teetli well ranged ; 
moral character de- 
graded by traders, etc. 

Dakotas . 

(Sioux.) 

Game, fish, maize, 
wild rice, maple sugar, 
roots ; milk a rarity. Ko 
regular meals. 

Robust, well formed, 
medium height, brave, 
truthful. 

Osages . . . 

Buffalo, maize, beans, 
pumpkins, wild plums. 

Tall, of great physical 
strength, brave ; now 
peacealde. 

HUatsas . , 

j 

Buffalo, bear, beaver, 
fish, turtles, maize, 

beans, s<piashes ; for- 
merly maize a staple 
food, now flour. 

Tall, muscular, well 
formed ; character g(')od. 

Klamatlis 

Fish, flesh, roots, 
berries, acorns. 

Tall, muscular, well 
formed ; moral char- 
acter low. 

Haidaks , 

Fish, oil, birds, berries, 
inner bark ; intoxicants 
to excess now. 

Well developed, tall ; 
women athletic; char- 
acter gootl before civil- 
isatioi^, very bad after. 

Mandans . . 

j 

Formerly almost all 
animal, now maize, ' 

beans, melons, etc., be- 
sides flesh. 

Medium, vigorous, 

! robust. 

H aid as . . . ; 

Fish, flesh, oil, berries, 
bark, etc. 

Tall, well formed. 

Noofkas . 

Fish, etc. ; roots. 

Robust, well formed. 
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Peoples. 
NmiuaUifi . 
SaJf\<!h . . 

Cltinooks 

Tacnllis . 

Kidrhins 

Till tjt fleets . 

Eskbuo . 

Kan if its . 

Koniatjas 
A f cuts . . 

Nan toll os 

Aerteo- 

Alaronians 

Mengtees . 


Foods. 


(Jamo, fisli, roots, 
berries. 

Fish, ilesh, roots. 

Fish, llosli, nuts, fruits, 
roots, ]^erri(‘s. 

Msli, oil, iat, putrid 
meat, roots, berries. 

Deer, bear, fish. 


i Halibuts, herrings, oil, | 
bear, deer. Ihro meals, 
noon and evening. 

Fat, oil, lish, flesh, 
binls, cranberries, etc.; 
gluttonous. 

I 

Keindeer, seals, birds, j 
walrus, fish, oil. 

Flesh, fish, lilubber, 
roots, berries. 

Flesh, fish. 


Flesh, fish, seaweed. | 

i 

iNlaize ; captured ani- j 
mals. I 


! V'enison, game, chiefly 
I maize, scpiashes, ground- 
I nuts, berries, maple tea. 


Pliysieal Character. 

Sliort, strong. 

Medium to tall, well 
built, muscular. 

8mall ; morally low. 
Tall, well formed. 


M(‘dium, well formed, 
high morally, honest, 
clean. 

Medium ; far superior 
to J^skimo ; robust. 

Small, badly [)ro- 
portioned, robust; teeth 
well ranged. 

Very small, below 
5 ft. ; very a«:tiv(.* and 
strong, well built. 

Medium. 


Ivobust, active, ill 
formed. 

Very active ; runners. 

S t; i 1 ^ V a 1 ' t , m u s (All a r, 
fle(*t, acute of sense, 
enduring, ]jrav(‘, cruel. 

Well developed, fine 
in stature, hardy, 
robu.st. 
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Peoples. 


Hurons . 


A h/onquins . 


Narmngan>ietts 


Ahe7iaques 


Alinnarfi . 

(Nova Scotia.) 


Lenapv>i or Dela- 
wares. 


Powhattans . 


Tnscaroras . 


Foods. 


p]lk, beaver, bear, 

porcupine, hare, geese, 
ducks, fish ; maize the 
.staple. “ When they 

started out for the 

cneiny’s country, they 

carried a bag of corn 
meal, and rcftisted maize 
grain for their .su))- 
.sistence.'' 

■Maize tlie national dish. 
Flesh, tish, walnutvS, 
chestnuts, acorns. 


Maize, chestnuts, game, 
tisli. 

Fle.sh, fisli, maize. No 
regular m ea 1-hou rs. 


I (lame, fish, dogs, rep- 
i tiles, maize, ground-nuts, 

; acorns, roots, dried corn ; 
j soup the drink. 

I Flesh, maize, roots, 

; beans, etc. ; water. No 
I regular meal-time. 

Maize, fi.sh, flesh ; 

' water. 


Flesh and maize, wild 
fruits, peas, potatoes. 


I’hysical Character. 


I liobust, tall, well 
I made, agile, fleet ; were 
j exceedingly cruel, and 
cannibals. 


j Tall, well developed, 
! not very muscular, 
enduring, coarse, good 
teeth ; fiendishly cruel, 
gluttonous, licentious. 

Like the Algonf|uins 
physically. 

Medium, robust, 
j healthy ; no deformed, 
deaf, dumb, etc.; wliite 
teeth ; acute senses ; 
cruel, cunning. 

Tall, coarse, glutton- 
j ou.s. 


! ■ . . 

; Al)gvc medium; nim- 

; ble, well proportioned ; 
; intensely cruel. 

i 

I Tall, well formed, 

I robust, vivacious, 

I spirited. 

! Tall, well formed, 
agile, rather strong ; 
extremely cruel. 
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Peoples. 


Natchez . 


Tahitians . 


Marquesa7is 


NuJiah ivas . 


Pomotoos 


I Foods- I Physical Character. 

lloiiiinj (tusuzo) pan- j Tall, finely ])ropor- 
: cakes, chestnuts, beans, j tinned, 
various animals. 


South Skas, Australasia, etc. 


, I h ead f niit (.staple) is by 
I all eJasses considered the 
i sta ir of life. S w ee t potato, 
i taro, vi or Puazilian plum, 
! jarnlx) appile ; lish, crabs, 
! etc., much eaten. Hogs 
j a luxury, dog’s llesh 
I commoner. No regular 
j meal -time. PriiK'ijjal 
I meal in evening. A 
I mild intoxicant. 


Tread - fruit. 

1 

co(Joa - ' 

nuts, bananas, 

.swetd 1 

potatoi'S, (mcumber.s, 

eresse.s, ginger, 
chicken, fisli ; 

I’ork, 

\vat(*r, 

; sea - water ; jiopoi (fer- I 
nnmted bread - fruit). ^ 

Cainiibai feast.^^. i 

J head-fruit, 

popoi, 1 

bananas, yams, 

sweet i 

piotatoes, fish, 
Cannibal feasts. 

kava. 

; 

1 

V ege table; flesh 

i 

rarely; j 

tar<.) and cocoa 

- nuts, i 


bread - fruit, bananas, 
sugar-cane ; fish, shell- 
fish. 


Strong, tall, vigorous, 
athletic; happy, open, 
candid, lueiTy, sociable ; 
women graceful. 


Tall, fine, nurscular, 
gentle, open ; excellent 
teeth. 


Kobust, tall, linely 
formed in the upiier 
chuss, oiien, animated. 
LoAver class .sliorter, T)ut 
pleasing. Teeth most 
beautiful; semses most 
acute. 
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Peoples. 

Waihus 

ToiKjas . 


Roturnas 

Samoans . 

Maoris . 


Poods. 


Physical Character. 


i Formerly sweet j)ota- 
I toes, taro, yams, plan- 
j tains, fisli, birds’ eggs, 
i Flesh scarce. 


Thread - f»iiit (staple), ; 
plantains, yams, cocoa- : 
nuts, fish, shell - fisli, : 
sugar-cane, ti-root. Hogs, j 
fowls, and turtles for i 
the chiefs. Meals at | 
about one and six — no I 
breakfast. * 


Bread-fruit, yams, i 
bananas, cocoa-nut, fish. | 


Bread-fruit, fermented 
bread - fruit, l)a lianas, 
cocoa-nuts, taro, yams, 
lisli, hogs, fowls. Vege- 
table food .sullicient to 
meet all their wants. 
Meals tw'ice a day. 


Formerly almost ex- ; 
; clusively vegetable and | 
: fisli. Hogs, rats, sweet : 
jiotatoe.s, roots, seals, 
grubs; water. 


Medium ; slender, 
well made ; straight 
teetli ; friendly, hospit- 
abl e, pi easan t. F or- 
merly cannibal. 

Remarkably well 
formed, strong, vigor- 
ous, muscular, agree- 
able, animated, some 
“ al )sol u t e m od els of 
perfect figures,” some 
ungainly ; peaceable, 
alfeetiouate, brave, in- 
genious, persevering ; 
intellect good. 


Were well propor- 
tioned, full of life and 
gaiety, friendly, noisy, 
fickle, indolent ; ex- 
cellent teeth. 


Were remarkalily ivell 
developed, tall (5 ft. 
10 in.), stalwart, robust, 
with ])l»Nising features. 
Moral character good, 
tender to children, mild, 
hospitable, indolent. 


Tall, well formed, 
muse u 1 a r , v i gor o us, 

liigJi in morals and 
intellect, generous, in- 
dolent, irritable, cruel. 
Women short and 
coarse-looking. 
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Peoples. Foods. I Physical (,’}uira(;ItT. 

Hawaiians . . : Fish, bread-fniit, turo, Aliove inediiini ; M idi 

yains, sweet potatoes, foniuMl, iiiuseidar; I'x- 
; cocoa - nuts, t)lantams, cellent teeth. Tvlaiiy of 
’ sugar - cane, fern - root, lower classes short and 
: locusts. Kiclier classes, how - logged. Alh c- 
hogs and dogs. Fer-. tionate, hosj.)itah]e, 

; merited bread. Fruit kind to children, tn- 
inucdi esteemed. \Vater tellect, average, 
the ordinary drink. 


Mr. FcRthcnnjiM (contributes the rollovviiiu;' observn- 
tions to the volume dcaJing with thcc Ihirkish aiul 
Turaiiiau racces generally 

The Tiinudan stock, with the oxca'ption of tluc 
( 'hinese and JapaiuNsic, lias been deticaent in the 
loftier Hio'hts of the iniai>ination, atul its lacasonino- 
powers are imaijiable of grasping abstrai't prineijiles 
and sprcaihitive ideas. Its mode of thinking is a dnlh 
nnvariicd routine. . . . 

Its mighty legions oxcrraii tlu‘ most beautiful 
[larts of the civilised world, aud humblial tlie |>rou(h‘st 
aiul most powerful mitious, marking its U<wk with lin^ 
and sword, and leaving nothing lichind but (haath and 
utter desolation.” . . . Now, tlie Turauiaiis, wlio wei*(‘. 
the universal tyrants and oppressors, who siami to 
liavc been liorii to eomraand, crawl in the dust bed’ore 
that mighty spirit whicli seieuec has evaiked, and wliii'k 
is d(‘stined to rul<^ aud regenerate mankind.” 

The Turanian stock is said to have oiagiiiallx' 
developed in Siam, or at least in Soutlierii ('hina. 

Osnianll, the i'urks, originally inhabited tlie neigh- 
bourhood of the Altai Mountains, afterwards the strip 

IvS 
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between the desert of Khiva and the Caspian. They 
were remarkable for personal strength and valour. 

They were originally pure Turaniairs, but are now 
exceedingly mixed. Georgian, Circassian, Greek, Arab, 
Jew stock became intermixed. 

The semi- Iranian or Aramean Osmanli, by Circassian, 
Georgian, or Greek women, “exhil)it perhaps the highest 
perfection of manly beauty, united with a liealthy and 
vigorous constitution, that the world has ever seen.” 
The women are said to he the loveliest of their sex. 

The. unmixed Turanian Turk is rather short, 
compact, well Iniilt, with low forehead, stu])id, 
dilatory. While they were still wandering hordes of 
shepherd warriors, they were brave in the field, faithful, 
and generous. But wlien they became mighty (;on- 
(pierors, and the most })owerful enqures yiehled 
submi.ssion to their warlike sjhrit, they became 
intoxicated with jn-osperity ; they were arrogant in 
tlnu’r pretensions, cruel and feroeJous to those who 
excitcil their jealousy. With tlie Koran as all- 
sutiicient, they remained ignorant. J’hey exercised 
alisolutc control over the conquered races and sulqect 
classes. Then the canker of degeneracy attacked 
tliem. 

The Osmanli have still, however, some excellent 
<jualities ; they are generally free from crime, devoted 
to parents and children, temperate and frugal, 
i-eligious. Tlie pure Turk is unintellectual, illogic-al, 
matter-of-fact, fatalistic. Those of mixed blood are 
much more intelligent. 

Looking back over the ground traA’crsed. we siu* 
that in all climates a high degree of health and 
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strength iiifiy he attained by a tri))c living on a 
long-customary diet, wiiether mainly He.sh, or mixed, 
or jjurely vegetable. 

Idle column.s below exhilht a list of tribes and 
communities whitdi were clearly noted in i-ec'cnt tijues 
as robust : the finst column i.s coni[4oscd of large llesli- 
eater.s ; tlie second of vegetai'ians, or mixecl feeders 
whose diet has only a little addition of flesh or fish. 

I wisli to state very em])haliea/lly that the list: is 
neither exact noi' comjdete, — cannot 1)0 so with pja-sent 
information, but 1 have endeavouretl to hold the 
i>a]anee evcai, and believe the distinc.t |)rej)<inderance 
of on(.: of the seale.s ie[)reKcnts the trut h. 

1 may olKserve that a veiy large number of African 
triltes, and the hundred and sixty peoples of India who 
speak different languages, aaa* not included. The.s{! are 
mostly non -(•ami voroits. 




I *rart ked /// I tariav . 


liritish navvies. TalL 

Spanish minors, 

Laplarulers. Short. 

Kolashin ^Iontone<^rins. Tall. 

Koreans (soinc). Tall. 

K i rglii z Kozaks. 

Chin Hills Tanars. 

Britisli Coliiin bians. 

Cree Indians. 

Soutliern Ked Indians (partly). 

Tall. 

Bedouin Wahabeos (some). 

Arabs of tlie Hetijaz (mixed 

diet). 

Druses (some). 

Moors (some). 

Kgy pto-Lil\y ans (anci ent ). 


■ Scoteli, Iris]). 

■ Corn i si 1. 

I Nortliiindii'ians. 

; Nortliern Italy. 

Calabi'ian herdsmen. 

. Roman Cam pa gn a. 

BiedmoTit<‘s<‘. 

; Xe.a])olitan lazaroni. 

: Spaniards. 

Borlnguese water earj’iert 
Swis.s of Berne. 

Swiss woodmen. 

Swiv^s mountaineers. 

I Bavarian ilighlMndei.s. 
Tyrole.se. woorbcaitteis. 
Car[)atbian I^oles. 
Carjtatbian Iliingaiians. 


Tall. 

Tall. 

TaU, 

la II. 
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Flesh-Kathii]. 


Pvarticallif VegetariarL 

Tchercniies (mixiMl diot). 


Polish soldiers (19th century). 

Li VO ni alls (rnixrMl diet, veg 

etable 

Szcklers. 

and (Lh). 


Magyars. Talk 

Oriin-Tatar.s (mixed diet). 


Swedes of Dalecarlia, etc. Tall. 

Hasidvirs. 


Par nortli of Sweden, llaparanda. 

'ratal’ Toorkios. 


JS'orwegians in parts. 

Ohia}»ans, (jte. 


(Ireek boatmen, etc. 

Mayas ( mixed diet). 


Turkish labourers. 

A ztecs. 


Turkish soldiers. 

M(»sqnitos. 


Constantinople and Smyrna 

Arawaks (mix<Al diet). 


porters, etc. Talk 

Orinoeos. 


Chinese country people. Talk 

Moxos. 


Japanese. Short. 

( f ura<*are.s. 


iSIadravS messengers, etc. 

Lot mnidus. 


Sikhs. 

(diunclios (mixed diet). 

Talk 

Hirnalayans. 

(Jliolones. 


Tuarick (Sahara). Talk 

lk‘<^oiaiieli(‘s. 


fleiinans. Central Africa. 

A ra m ‘aa i i an s (some). 


Arabs, N. Africa. 

Pataennians. 


Siiakim drivers. 

Ikadodxaidiaris. 


Kallirs (some tribes). Talk 

K Ijassias. 


Southern JuhI Indians (jiai'tlv). 

(Jaros. 


Talk 

( h'aons. 


Tobasco Indians. 

Klinmis (eliieiiy vc^t^etahle). 


Mexican Indians. 

Sakalavas. Lather tall. 

I Vnaivians. 

T]»aiaos (some). Rathe 

r talk 

Open Indians. 

I’ales (some). 


Italian.s of Argentina. 

Polynesian ^lariannes. 


Canary Islanders. 

^fohilians (mixed diet). 


Friendly Islanders. 

Lhoetaws (mixed diet). 


Maoris. 

St'iiiinole.s (inix<Ml diet). 

Tall. 

Alalays in some. ]»arts. 

Sliawanese (mixed diet). 


Ledouin Mhilialjees (some). 

Niivajos (mixed diet). 

Tall. 

Druses (some). 

(A mmiamdies. 

Talk 

Kanoos. 

IMmas (mixed diet). 

Talk 

iMoors (some). 

I )akotas. 


Rarhary Redon ins. 

( )sa:^**s (mix('d diet). 

Talk 

Egyptian Arabs. 

Jli<latsas. 

lalk 

Ye/ide(^.'5. 

K!a maths (mixed diet). 

Tall. 

( ).smaidi. 

Haidas. 

Talk 

Tavestar Finns. Ratlnu’ tall. 

Xootkas. 


j\ 1 i X ed A 1 agy a rs, Ta 1 k 

vSalisJj. 


Chickemics. Talk 

'ridinkeets. 


Zapotecos. 
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Fle!<h-Eafhi(j, 

Karalits. 

Aleuts. 

A en 00 A 1 an )i li an s. 

M an g rocs. 

HUITUIS. 

Abenaqiies (mixed diet). 
Powliattans (mixed diet). 
Maoris (mixed diet). 


Pradv^al hj Ve^futanan, 
(jayanos. 


1 Candl)o (mixed). 

Katlier tall. 

Tall. : Chuiuitos. 


: IVruviaii.s. 


Tall. ■ AmiicaiiiiJiis (some). 


^ Assanicsc. 


Tall. ■ Kolarians. 


Tall. : liulaos. 

Ivatlier tall. 

i Palos (s<f>mc). 


i lay’aroa.'^. 


1 (Jliamorrc.^. 

Some tall. 

1 Tahitians. 

Tall. 

! yiarqucsans. 

Tall. 

. Nukaliivas. 

Tall. 

i Tongas. 


1 iS a moans. 

Tall. 

i Maoris. 

Tall. 


Tlio cDunienitioii of thei^e (rihes sliows tlint at 
least sixty-six livini;* on a mixed diid, or cliielly 
(lesh, were robust, and of tli(‘.se niiiet(‘en weic l;dl ; 
and tliat sevmity-six Iivin^L>' on a inactieaJly \'ege- 
tarian diet (including in nutny (‘as(‘s aaiiina! jirodiiels) 
were robust, and of tliese twentN^-on(‘ wei’c tall, lltu’glit 
is apparently little atfectiMl liy the kind o(‘ diet, if it is 
sullicicnt in quantit}'^ and nutritions in (piality. 

Strength is attainal)l(‘ with a dietary almost all 
tlesh, or mixed, or all vegetable. But, on the. whoh\ 
stixngth is moi'c (.'ominon and gre.atej* among mixed 
than among (uiinivorous feeders, and more ('ommon 
and greater among (^vrtrihi eAes'.s’c.s’ of vegetarians t han 
among tlesli or mixed feeders. 

ddiese results appear in view of tlie whole array 
of facts which have lieen preseaited, but tlugy a]))Ha-ir 
also fi*om a compai'ison of the strength, height, ete., 
of p(U*soiis living on different dietaries in the same 
province or community. 
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It will be found that, cMenis parihus, any set of 
healthy persons in a locality living on a rightly chosen 
vegetable diet surpasses in strength and well-being a 
S(‘t in e(|ual conditions living largely on flesh. Rather 
copious testimony to the same ctTeet from athleti(‘S 
will l)e adduced later. 

Further, the most remarkable instances of any 
class ])ossessing extreme strength or endurance are 
fouml among the plant - caters. No doubt, on the 
other Inind, there are millions of vegetai’ians, like the 
))oor cultivators of parts of India, wlio are weak, but 
thes(} are badly nourished, owing to [(overty, or weak- 
ened by malaria and other cherished infections. 

bet us look at the composition of the diets which 
{)roduce very great strength and hcidth in nations or 
classes — 

Very strong* Diet. 

/viicicirit JVrf^ian soldier.^ . I>roa.(l, vegetables, water. 

Egyptian [lyraniiil builders. Lentils, bread, etc. 

Judas Maccabanis and his Vegetables, bread, etc. 
army. 

Travellers in tlie East, ou\ Dread, figs, or raisins, parched corn, 
long jovirneys. j water. 

Homeric lieroes, traditional. Jloast beef, etc. 

Athletic Vireoce . . Maize, vegetables, oil, etc. 

1 toman soldiers . . Corn with lard, etc. 

Saraeons .... Rice, fruits, milk, barley bread. 

Ancit'iit Egyptians . . Spelt bread, fish, wine, etc. 

Many early Cliristiaii saints. Dread, fruit, vegetables, nuts. 

Ancient Diitons (sec Acorns, berries, roots, lierbs, water. 

P] 1 1 tai’ch , G oldsm i th ) . 

Anci(‘iit tJaulish tribes . Nut bread, milk, herbs, berries. 

Earli(‘st Gref'ks . . Darley, acorns, beech-nuts, et<b 

Irisli .... Potatoes, buttermilk ; earlier — vege- 
tables, milk, meal, mushrooms. 

Scotch .... Oatmeal, buttermilk, vegetables, some- 
times Mesii. 
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Very Btron^. Diet. 

Lancashire and Yorksliiro Hasty piuldiii*:, oatcake, water, i^tc. 
laboxxrers. 

KScottish tisher folk . . Porridge, hsh, etc. 

Cornish miners . . l^)tatoes, bread, etc. 

Orkney men . . Mainly vegetarian ; porridge, potatoes, 

milk, lish, 

Port(?rs, etc. ((rinsgow?) . Potatoe.s, etc., biitteniiilk. 

Piedmontese (Marseilles) . Chietly vegetarian formerly ; maize, 

etc. 

Xortbern Italians, formerly Maize, •fruit, vegetables, macaroni, 

eggs, bread. 

Certain districts of Italy . ("hestmit bread, etc. 

OtJier parts of Italy . . Maiz(‘., beans, nuts, etc. 

S})anisli labourers and I Peas, melons, bread, batatas, tomatoes, 

soldiers. f egg-[)lant, tisb. 

Spanish miners . . Flesh, lireud, fruit, veg('tabl(»s, oil, 

potatoes. 

l\>rtuguos(3 watcj’-carriers . P)read, olla podrida., (diostnuts, fruit. 

Swiss woodmen . . Cooked Hovir, ]>read, butter, salt, wat^T. 

Bavarian bighlauders . Grain, pulse, salads, vegetabl(‘.s, fruit, 

milk. 

Tyrolesix wood-cutters . Cooked Hour, water, butter, salt, and 

pork. 

Polish and Hungarian Oatmeal, bread, and potatoes. 

|)easants. 

Magyar peasants . . Potatoes, liread, a little llesh, and 

wine. 

Saatersdal N'orwegians . Chietly veg(>tables or grain, alcoliol. 

Palecarlian Swedes . . Grain, milk, cheese, etc. ; |.)robai)ly 

lish also, 

I.a|)lariders (some) . . Flesh, lilood, Ijarley, coffee, alcoliol. 

Finns (some) . . . Rye, barley, potatoes, fniit. 

Russian grenadiers , . 8 11). black brea<i, 4 11). oil, I lit. salt, 

for <*igbt days. 

Russian labourers at a Rye bread, garlicks, etc, 
port. 

Siberian soldiers . . Rye Ixuaid, soup. 

Greek l)oatm(‘ii . , Black rye or wlieat bread, raisins (tr 

figs, etc. 

Tiukish soldiers , . Bread, mutton, beans, rice, l>utt<*r, 

salt. 

Part of Ottoman army . Vegetarian generally, water-drinkers. 

Boatmen, etc., at Constan-) Bread, ciicuinbers, eberiies, figs, datt's, 
tino|)le, j or other fruit ; a littlo fisli. 
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Very Strung. Diet. 

l^)^ters at Smyrna . . VegetalJe ; grain or fruit. 

Kolashin (Montenegro) . Maize, milk, oil, onions, mutton. 

Monks of Cy|)rus . . Beans ami barley bread, llesli rarely. 

Chim*se. Urhomiu’s (country) Bice, vegetables ; sometimes a little 

lisli or fle.sh. In other parts, rice, 
millet, sweet potato(^s, beans, etc. 

Korean coiiiiirymen (some) Bice, eggs, dried fish, llosh ; or rice, 

beans, spice, vinegar, radishes ; occa- 
sional Hesli. 

dapanese sohliers . . Bice, lU] o/., vegetable.s, some fish. 

Barley and beans at times. 

Samurai .... Unhulhal rice eiiielly, some hsh or eggs, 

drie<l fruit, tea; cool, not cold, water. 
Tatars of the Chin Hills . Flesh, alcohol, etc. 

Marlras im.^ssengers . . Boi!e<l rice, et(i. 

llimalayans . . . Rice, etc. 

Siklis .... Ycgetariaii cliiefly ; wlieat Hour. 
Armenian p(jrt(M‘s . . Ib’ead, oliv(^'^, cheese, onions, salad. 

eJ(.mna. people (Central Chitdiy yams and maize. 

Africa). 

Aral) tribes in Nortli Africa. I)at(‘S, milk, etc, 

[Endnranc(‘, ln*alth, and 
agility extraoi'dinary. ] 

Some native races of South Millet, sour milk, etc. 

Africa. 

Tol)a.scc) Indians (Mexic<»). Maize, sugar, etc. 

Mexican Indians and miiier.s Maizu, .sugar, omelets, vegetables. 
Chilian labourers (from')^ Two small loaves, sixteen figs, boi](‘d 
Darwin). ( liean.'^, D.iasted w]n*at. 

Ya(|nii miners (from Darwin) Boiled beans and bread. 

Rio Sal ad a Spaniards . Yegetarian. 

Bolivian troopers . . Maize, cocoa, water. 

Ih'azil slaves . . . Rice, fruit, bread, roots. 

Congo slaves (Rio) . . Yegetailan. 

Canary Islands labourers . Coarse vegetables, fruit, grain. 

Dpon Indians . . . Maiz(\ sugar-cane, game, bananas, bread- 

fruit, mangoes, oranges. 

Friendly Islanders . . Bread-fruit, potatoes, taro, fruit, lish. 

Inelaos Islanders . . Bread-fruit, vegetables, fish, yams, 

potatoes, taro, bananas, cocoa-nuts, 
birds, eggs, turtles, etc. 

Comanebes (Red Indians) . Animal cbielly ; buffalo, pinon-nut, etc. 

Osages ( Fed Indians) . lUiffalo, maize, l)eans, pumpkins, wild 

plums. 
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The rc.sult of this ennnicration goes much furtlu'r 
tluui J hful expected. It appears that, of sex^ciity-two 
classes of persons wlio have shown cxeeptioiial strength, 
endurance, and health, sixty-oue were practically 
vegetarian, ajtd only thirteen more or less, niostly 
less, carnivorous. Excluding ITonicric, heroes, only fi\ c 
were large eaters of Hesh or fish. iSo that we may, I 
think, conclude safely that the very larg(' majority of 
the world's best examples of physical developim'ut 
leave been practically vegetarian. Ih'obably the liighest 
degree of national a(givity in tlie modern world is 
shown by the Japanese, with a diet of whole rice, beaus, 
vegotal)les, and some fish, and with water or weak, 
milklcss tea for drink ; and the higlwst degrees of bodily 
ca[)acity for labour may liave liecn rcsached by Darwin's 
Chilian miners, with a diet of bread and boiled beans, 
or the “seeds of lesguminee.sfe.”"^’ Many e>ther classes oi' 
raises, lix'ing (en rice, bread, and vegetables or fruit, or 
on r’iceaiid beaus, eer lentils and V(sgeta.blcs, or on mai/e, 
oil, and eegetables or fruit, oi* on |)otatocs, milk, and 
vegctaleles, err similai' diests, with wesll-pr(»|K)rtiomsd 
(|uantitie.*s, have nearly approacheil the two named. A 
diet of parched ceern auel dates or olhej' fruit, and a. 
little oil or lard, seems to be rcmarkal)ly well fitted for 
feats of long exertion, such as sev ere maixshes. Harley, 
millet, maize, rye, oats, and cs])ccially rice, seem tsaish 
capable of sustaining a population in high health with 
little additional nutriment, but oil of some kind 
(or animal fat) is clearly of mueJi value, or (sven 
necessary, especially in c.old climates. It is imi»ortant 
to remember that most of tlie races which main l a in 
their powers on rice eat the uidiullcd grain, which 
contains more materials of xniliie to the constitution 
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than the polished rice of Europe. Nuts, especially 
chestnuts, seem to form a very important part of the 
diet of some of the strongest peasantry in Soutliern 
Eur()])e, and, considering' their Tiutritive qualities, are 
i nsuthcicntl}’ apj^reciated. 

1 hav(' not in the aljove summary included either 
atldetics or mentid strength and endurance, but intend 
to rcvfer to thes(“ sniqects in separate chapters. 



CHAPTER VI I 

DiKT of Co.MMlJNlTlK8 ; TNCLUDINO* AuMIKS, RkLIOIOFS 
SkOT,S, WOUKIIOUSKS, AM) 1’hISONA 

There is inucli of interest in the reetnxls of the past 
reliiting to tlie diets of separate (tomin unities, sneh as 
Christijui and Buddhist sects a,nd various orders of 
monks, also of soldiers in the field, and of classes 
engagetl in specially laborious avojIc. 

It will not 1)0 nccessarv^ to uive details of the fare 
whicli was usuid in tlie inivy, in jails, hospitals, prisons, 
find workhouses, but the main diebaries of soldiers in 
several countries will be given, as showing the articles 
and amounts agn'cd npoii by fiuthoiities in the last half of 
tlie nineteenth century as most impoitant for strength 
and activity. They are based, 1 think, upon cousider:i- 
tions which, with fresh knowledge, require some modi- 
fication, tliough, no doubt, they go very far in securing 
efficiency in time of war. 

liecent ideas of what is most conducive to hejilth 
arc in several respects far from being identical with the 
hy[)otlieses of fifty years ago, but tliose hypotheses 
have still a tight hold on practice, ^’lie value of wini', 
spirits, and beer has been proved to be rather on the 
side of the enemy, and the most efHcient officers, 
imitating Caesar, discourage tlie use of alcohol in 
tlie field ; the allowance of flesh is reduced, and 
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iVcsh vegetables or lime juice are considered indis- 
pensable. 

Dietai'ies of armies, navie.s, prisons, workhouses, 
and hospitals a, century ago included much alcohol and 
flesh, and much strong medicine. 

At present the tables still include in many cases a 
large a, mount of flesli, but less t han formerly, while at 
tlie same tinui the consumption of tle.sh and of alcohol 
has largely iiicreased in the genci'al [)o[)ulation. 

Signs are )iot wanting that the astonishing power 
of sustaining long c‘a.mp.aigns shown by tlie Eomatis 
and by the men umler Cyrus, Custavus Vasa, and 
others, and esjiecially now l)y the dapanese, will cause 
irnjuiry to be made as to tlie possibility of increasiiig 
the elliciency of land and sea forces I w a reconstruction 
of dietaries on nn.xleru scuhmtific lines. 

rieligious societies claim oui' first attention, for tlu^y 
have the strongest influence on their members. 

Tliere is no (.'ommunity moi'c widespread, and none 
more tenacious of its customs, whatc\er the nation 
among which it <lwells, t iian the Hebrew race. 

The dews have for thousand.s of yeai's lived 
on a> mixed diet of bread, lentils, dairy produce, 
beans, and other vegi'tables, honey, fruit, flesh, and 
fish, d’hey have thriven remarkably, or at least h(‘ld 
their ground, in almost every countiy and climate. 
The richer dews have been large flesh-eaters, and 
altogether luxurious ; the poorer have eaten compara- 
ti\ely little flesh, and exercised gixait discrimination 
in their <'hoice of a nourishing diet. They do not 
generally poison themselves with alcoholic or other 
unsuitable stuff, like the majority of their le.ss anciently 
i-ivilised neighbours. 'J’he poorer classes, but not the 
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rich, maintain the “ natural increase of population.'’ 
The same tendency is seen in most luxurious societies. 

I’he Es,sen('s ha\ e been alluded to in C’ha])ter IV. 

I’he Carthusians of the Crande Chartreuse, numbei - 
ing- eighty, lived on bread, omelette, thin soup, veg(^- 
tables, pi'unes, ric'c, and a little wine or liqueui-. Al)out 
twenty other Carthusian houses exist: in Europe. 

Pdclionians. — The 140<) monks who followed 
Pachonius lived on brea<l, water, oil, occasional fruit 
and vegetables, and salt. Later there were 7000 
Pachonians, and in the fifth century tliey wi'.re com- 
])uted at 100,000. 

Tlic Benedicthies had two meals a dav. two cooked 
disties, and one of fruit and vegetaldes. 

The Trappisfs live entirely on vegetables, larad, 
salad, cheese, fruit, and water. Rarely tlu'y are allowed 
a small ((uantity fif ale. On fast days the diet is 
further restricted. All visitors to Oelenbei'g testify 
to the excellent appearance of the monks, who are 
seldom ill, and wlm.se average longi'.vity is high, d’he 
institution has lasted 810 ytairs. d’he monks rise at 
2 a.m., and siamd tin! day in alternate work and 
prayer. They have many sorts of handierjd't, and 
they work diligently in the fields. The pi-iests also 
do manual work, d’hev retire to rest between 7 and 
8 p.m.‘ 

At the d’rappist Monastery of Mount Mellerav, 
Capjjocphn, C(j. Mhiterfoixl, Ireland, the monks eat 
nothing but bread and vegetat)les ami a little, fish, 
and drink nothing but skim-milk and water. They 
have two meals, sometimes onlyone. Tliey ri.se daily 
at 2 a.m., and are occupied till 8 p.m. >Some of the 
monks arc very old men.'" 
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'I'lie physician to the monastery of (Jrande Trappo 
met with Jio case, during twenty-seven years, of 
apoplexy, aneurism, gout, cancer, or epidemic disease. 
'I’his is an exceedingly noteworthy experience. 

Anotlier at;count of the Trappist diet gave tlie 
following as the usual fare : — 17A oz. hlack bread, 
J 7 j oz. beer, two phites of vegetal)le soup, one ])late 
of greens, d'hey h;i\a; three meals a day.® 

7'h(.’0.'^(yp/usts. — 'I’he Rev. Jaines Clark, at the 
annual meeting of the Vegetarian Society on Octoljer 
12, 1902, said he had recently found in America that 
the I’heosojdiists were vegtharians, also tlie Seventh 
Day Adventists, a liody of mucJi (uiergy, possessing a 
sanatorium in Michigan, where doctors, nurses, and 
[latients, com|)ri.siug a thousand persons, lived accord- 
ing to this princii)le,. They nund)ered thousands in 
the States. ■' 

Salvation Arrni /. — Many of the officers, ijicluding 
the illustrious (General, aie wliolh', or almost wholly, 
vegetarian. Their unusual activity of body and mind 
givc'S proof of the suffieiency of the fare to produce the 
highest health even in a depressing environment. In 
an Inebriates’ Iloinc, where the Lady Superior and 
nurses ado})tetI the diet very reluctantly, and induced 
the patients also to become vegetarian, the change 
has l)een remarkably successful, and has conduced 
greatly to comfort, (]uietne.ss, and health. 

I'he Doukhohors, a Russian community, which has 
existed for aljout a hundred years, with the tenets of 
primitive Christians, and the <juiet practice of a simple, 
Coil - reverine; life, have eiiven a verv interesting 
proof of their powers of colonisation in the British 
dominions since their emigration to Canada at the end 
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of last century. Expelled from Eussia., tliev' wen; 
helped to emigrate l)y Eugli.sh friends. In about 
two years they were independent cultivator.s, working 
heartily under new conditions in a new climate, fret' 
from debt, and able to tell their .su])porters that 
they were prospering on the eaop.s for whieli the 
women had tilled the land, harnefisi'd to the itlongiis 
like horses. 'fhe Camulian. Doukholtors number 
nearly 7000. 

“ In physi(iUo, tin* Doukhobor is a, vindi(;atiou of 
plain living and liigli tliiidving. In spite of vegetarian 
food and general hardshij), . . . tlu' Itiissiaii peasants 
ai-e a sturdy, strongly luiilt |)eo{)le, man}' of them 
nearer seven than six feet iji height."’ 

The representative of tlu; High (.'ommissioner ol‘ 
Canada wrote, about two years alter the migration : 
“ The.se people are perhaps the most excellent settlers 
in the whole of the North-West Territory. For st.) 
young a settlement, the contented and joyous cx])res- 
sion of the people was remarkable, and this 1 attribute 
to the energy and jier.severancc of the men and the 
excellent hou.^^ekeeping (pialitics of the women.” In 
1901 the jMinister of Justua; said, “ Not a, single otfenci; 
has been committed by tlie Doukhobors.” 

Since 1898 the bi'otherhood has owned ])roj)erty as 
it wei'c in common, or ratlier, has freshly dividi.-d up 
the accpiisitions of families, when inequality became 
sufficiently marked. 

One writes : “ When we began onr communal life 
in 1894, we felt ourselves (juite other men, as if ue 
had been born afre.sh into Cod’s world. Eveji tin; 
most de«.;repit of old men took to working with the 
rest.” It is stated that these unso])histicated pco|>le 
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manifest in all their practical proceedings the most 
perfect exactitude of organisation. 

The Canadian newspapers describe them as a fine- 
looking set, with honest hiees and stalwart frames. 
Die children looked the perfect picture of health. An 
old m;in of eighty-five was as active and happy as a 
hoy. Disease is rarely known among them, said Mr. 
Blow, a well - known Clanadiau journalist. There is 
every apjiearanee of comfort, ha]>[)iness, and prosperity.'* 
The most striking characteristic of the immigrants 
was the bright, kindly sparkle of their eyes, which 
(piiekly wins confidence in their character. All their 
habits sliow that they have keen minds. Tdiey are 
particularly ckian, industrious, frugal, and moral. 
T'liey arc ready to help in any work, and made 
the sluji’s voyage almost a holiday time for the crow. 
They are kind to animals, and they do not oat flesh. 
They are fine agriculturists ; wherever they have been 
left alone for a short time they have prospered, making 
the wilderness smile with cultivation. 

Tlicre is much more of an almost marvellous char- 
acter in the history, sufferings, and heroism of this 
community, for which I must refer to the small 
volumes published by Mr. Thomas Laurie and by i\h-. 
'l\‘.hertkoll, of the Free A<je Pi'ess, Christcluu’ch, Ilamp- 
sldre. 

Die Eden Colony, near Berlin, has been described 
by .Mr. William llariisou. The sight of the beautiful 
houses in the different allotments, mutual co-operative 
interest in one and all, the fruit and herbs and garden 
foods, [>roduced a deep sense of gladness and hopeful- 
ness, [)rospectiv(dy, of a general widespread return to 
the land as the most practical way of redeeming the 
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soil to its God-appoiuted purpose. All the colonists 
[vegetarian] seemed ha})py, toiling in tlie unselfish 
spirit of brotherhood, rejoicing and sympathising to- 
gether. There are a))out 105 persons in the colony, 
40 children, who are very healthy, beautiful in com- 
plexion, and exceedingly lively, kind and pleasant 
with each other." 

Soldiers .- — The traditional fare of the Homeric heroes 
has been already .alluded to in Chapter IV. Athcmeus 
observes th.at their meat was cliiclly roast beef. In 
about the third century the Homan infantry i-eceived 
wheat, .and the cavalry barley and wheat. The Romans 
ground and baked their corn, and smeared their bread 
with lard. 

Froissart says that the Scotch fighting men in old 
times had boiled flesh in skins, a bag of meal, and a 
plate of iron, on which tlicy made cakes.'' 

The Turkish soldier, about 1 590, carried powdered 
meat, of which he took a little in Avarm water. Rice 
was his principal st.ay, bread was eaten sparingly, and 
he drank no wine. 

In Queen Elizal)etli’s time, the soldiers ate corn, 
bread, beef, and wine ; herrings and other salt fish, salt 
flesh, especially beef and bacon, cheese, butter, almonds, 
chestnuts, and hazelnuts ; vinegar, honey, oil, beer, 
malt, and poultry. 

According to Froissart, the food of the soldiers in 
the AVar of the Roses was — flesh 2 lb., bread 1 lb., 
a pint of wine. 

In 1070 the soldiers’ allowance was, in the field, 
2 lb. of bread and lb. of flesh, or an equ.al weight of 
cheese, and one bottle of wine or two of beer. 

In Portugal, in 1808, the Duke of Wellington says, 
19 
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“ The rations will consist of 1 lb. of bread or biscuit, and 
1 lb. of meat, salt or fresh. When bread cannot be 
delivered to the troops, they shall have 2 lb. of beef 
for their ration.” 

The food of the army of the United States Dr. 
Yorkc Davies considers far and away the best for making 
physically powerful soldiers : 20 oz. liesh, 18 oz. bread, 
16 oz. potatoes ; remainder, peas, rice, sugar, coll'ee, 
salt.* 

In 1 893 the British soldier was provided with the 
following -12 oz. of Rosh, 1 lb. of bread, and a grocery 
ration for extra bread, potatoes, milk, vegetabk'S, tea, 
sugar, etc. At the canteens he would, besides, get for 
himself other articles, mostly clieese, ):)acon, preserved 
meats, and (isli.® 

The Oomraittee on Hohlici’s’ Dietary in 1889 
reported that the free ration of bread and Resh, with 
an extra messing c.ontribution of 3d. to 4d. a day, 
is, under proj)er management, suRiciont to provide 
an ample diet. 

in active service on the Reid a spec.ial scale is fixed, 
about as follows : — 1 lb. Resh, l:f lb. bread, or 1 lb. 
biscuit, or 1 lb. flour, ^ oz. tea, oz. coffee, 2 oz. sugar, 
oz. salt, lb. fresh vegetalRes wlien procurable, or 
1 oz. compressed vegetal.tles, and some extras when 
required. 

In the Suakim expedition in 188.0, the ration was — 
bread T4- lb., or biscuit 1 lb., fresh meat I4- lb., or pre- 
served 1 lb., tea oz., sugar S-J; oz., salt oz., potatoes 
or fresh vc^gctables 12 oz., compressed vegetaliles 1 oz., 
occasionally jam, and other extras. Lime juice was 
ordered to be given when fre.sh vegetables or potatoes 
were wanting. 
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Tlie amount of flesh given even in tropical expedi- 
tions is remarkable ; the best soldiers of ancient times, 
and some of the armies of to-day, did extremely well 
without any. 

“ The whole e.xperience of recent wars, ' says Dr. 
Notter, “is against the issue of a spirit ration. There 
is no point, perhaps, on which theve is a more unani- 
mous oj)iuion tlian on this one, that there should be no 
daily issue of a spirit ration. Dr. llryden long since 
pointed out that there was nothing more inimical to 
the acclimatising proce.s.s in India.” But a, light red 
wine, well diluted, is often tniind refreshing and useful, 
as at the <!nd of a. long march. 

The h'rench soldier received 2()'4 oz. munition bread, 
8'8 wliite bread for soup, 10'6 flesh (uncooked), flg) 
green vegetidjh-s, I vl dried, O'o salt. Twenty per 
cent, of the meat may l)e subti'a(‘ted for lione. In war 
tlie broad was about 87 oz., and tlie llesli 14'IL 

'I’he (bu'man soldier received, for garrison {periods — 
2G oz. bread. 5'8 meat, .'M8 rice, or {’24 groats, or 8’I2 
peas or biains or [)'•'> potatoes ; for inarcluis, etc. — .“5 
bread, I7‘(>,t meat (raw), G rice, or G groats, or 12 [>eas 
or beans, (.o' 71 potatoes, 85'8 beer or r7’Gt) wine, 
r7G liutter, I '4 1 tobacco. 

'riie .Austrian .soldier had, in the held, “OtS oz. bread, 
4'9 rice or [)resei’ved vegetables, To jiresorvcd soup, 
lO'G fresh IkhT, 1 salt, ()‘7 lard, ()‘42 cotl'ce, 0'4G sugar, 
I ‘2 tobacco, O'] pint rum or Itrandy, or 0‘G8 wine. 

In the. Franco-i’rus.sian war of 1870 the (lerman 
soldier had daily, a,ccording to Ivonig ; — 

Bread 7a() grnis., flesh 500, bacon fat 250, beer 
I. litre. I'liis gave i G4 of proteid, 209 of fat, and 
400 of eai-bo-hydrate. Bach man had also 80 grins, of 
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coffee, and 60 of tobacco. “ Such a diet, rich in fat,” 
says Dr. Martin, “is fit only for the most strenuous 
exertion.” 

The Russian soldier, in peace — 43'35 oz. rye bread, 
32 '65 dour, 7 '24 flesh, 48 groats; in the large ration 
for war — 36 15 rye bread, 21 '67 flesh, 4'8 groats, 
and 2'72 butter or tallow. 

The pea(;c ration of the Italian .soldier was — 32‘4 
bread, 7'06 to 10'59 desh, ()‘53 bacon, 5'3 rice, 0'53 salt, 
0'71 sugar, 0‘53 roasted coffee, 8'82 wine. 

The United States soldier had -20 fresh beef, or 
22 salt beef, 18 flour, or 18 soft l)r('.a,d. When on 
fatigue — 2 ‘4 c.xtra Ijeans, l‘G rice, 2 '4 .sugar, 1‘6 coffee 
(green), or 1*2 roasted, or 0‘32 tea. By a recent 
(1893) Act, 1 lb. of vegetables was added. 

The native Indian soldiers had in Kgy])t in 1882 — 
1;^ lb. ri<ie, or 2 lb. of atta, 4 oz. dhall, 2 oz. ghee, ■§■ oz. 
salt, 1 oz. onions, ,1 oz. pep|)er. \\']iere desired, 1 lb. 
of desh was issued oiujc a week in ])lace of half the 
rice. 

For the diet of the Britisli na^•y 1 would refer to 
the Treatise on llye/ieitr. Ttic di(;t (»f British merchant 
ships is extraordinarily rich : I lb. of bread, 1^- lb. of 
beef or l-j- lb. of poilc, lb. of dour, and .] lie of peas 
on alternate days. 

“ The troops who arrived with ( )mar Pasha stand the 
climate well,” wrote the correespondent of the Times in 
August 1855. “1 am not sure whether tlieir temper- 

ance, bordering on abstemiousness, does not contribute 
considerably to this result. Meat is with them an 
exceptional article of food, and Ihscuit, rice, and beans 
are their daily diet.” 

The Ottoman army consisted, in the first half of 
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last, century, of men of “ herculean form ” who rarely 
ate flcsli. 

The Swedisli soldiers who came fi’oni the ])rovince 
of Daleearlia were remarkahie for strength ami bravery ; 
the old men were “as strong and brave as tlie young.” 
This was accounted for by their simple Iiabits, with a 
diet of Incad and water. “ 'riieij.' progress was one 
series of triumphs till they pjaeed (luBtavus Vasa on 
the throne of Sweden.” " 

A recent letter from Tokio, by Mr. ,). (jordou 
Smith, described tlie excellent hospital arrangements 
and treatment of th<; wonuded in Japan.'" A well- 
known I.ondon surgeon praised the hospitals as the 
best e(|uipped he had ever seen, and an American 
surgeon gav(! similar testimony, adding: “To my 
mind, the ration is.sned to the -Jaiainese soldier has 
much to do with his immunity from .suppurative con- 
ditions folloAving .serious injury.” Thi.s diet is I'ice, 
fish, and vogetal)les. He does his work on 3() oz. 
daily. “ It is undoubtedly the diet, of the Ja|tanc,se 
soldier that is the great secret of the success acliieved 
by the army surgeons. 'I'hc soldiers are in superb 
phy.sical condition, and they can far bettei’ stand the 
shock of a iudlet wound or an operation tlian a man 
who is fed on niisuitable diet.” M.rs. Marie remai'ks 
that “ tliis perfection of health is attained w’ithout 
milk, which is rarely procurable in Japan.” 

“Tlie Japianese infintry,” wTotc Mr. (1. ly'iich, 
“ were a sui-prise and revelation to most of tlie 
allies.” . . . “There is a ze.st and a verve and a go 
about them, when in action, whicli J have never seen 
in any other troops. . . . Tlie simple fare ^vas ideal 
for campaigning. Broadly speaking, it consists of 
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rice, witli what might l>o calletl a riavouring of strong- 
tasting dried fish, and mysterious ])ro\vn condiments 
suggestive of curry. 

“ The .Japanese possess the greatest endurance of 
any people on earth.” “The system of exercise, diet, 
and general mode of living has made the IMikado’s 
people the healthiesf, strongest, and ha])]iiest men and 
women in the world.” A full course of training takes 
four years, and includes knowledge of anatomy, diet, 
hydropathy, proper indoor and outdoor life, and other 
vital principles. Jn the camjtaign of 1900 the .lapanese 
outmarched the American troops by 50 per cent. Tiie 
Japanese practicidly live u])on a vegetable diet. Fish 
is eaten in winter. The foundation of tlicir diet, is rice. 
The system aims at develoi»ing and tougliening every 
muscle of the bcdy.'' 

l*rif<on,s.- -Investigation into the diet of dilfereut 
classes about fifty years ago showed tliat the following 
amounts of solid food were consumed by cacli pers(jn 
per week - 


Farm labourer 

122 oz 

Highest artisan 

140 .. 

Faipior 

150 .. 

Soldier 

1G8 .. 

I'risoner 

217 .. 

Convi(;t on hulks 

2:i9 .. 

Transported felon . 

:i30 .. 


It was a surprise to find tliat the convict and pauper 
had much more food than the labourer. Another 
surprise was the discovery that the independent 
labourer was healthier than the pauper so fed. 
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Governors of workhouses sfiid the high diet carried 
off some of the inmates. The heavier diets were found 
to he the least liealtliy. Important retiuais from tlie 
jails showed that an increase in tlie average amount of 
sickness bore a direct proportion to the amount of diet. 
In the lowest diet series of the jails, 188 oz. solid 
food were given at Is. lOjd., or |ihout 27 oz. a day. 
Tlie percentage of sick per annum was 3, the mortality 
I ■() per thousand. In tlu^ highest diet series, at 
218 oz., costing 3s. 2d. a week, the percentage of sick 
was 23 '5, the mortality nearly 4, that is, 1 in 2(!(). 
In the intermediate, at 213 oz., costing 2s. 4d. a week, 
the sick percentage was 18, the mortality a little over 
3 per thousand, tliat is, 1 in 320. 

Where diet was reduced, mortality had in no 
instance been increased, but generally diminished. 

Where animal food was diminished and vegetable 
increased, tliere llic sickness vyas reduced.'" 

Di'. Farr found that of si.vty [irisons diviiled 
according to high, low, ami intermediate diet, the 
annual attacks of sickness and tlie mortality were — 

In the low . . 140 1 ‘48 

,. high . . 212 (?) 3-44 

,, intermediate . 93 24)3 

The number of prisoners was 207,800. 

Experiments in diet on prisoners at Glasgow gave 
these results : Ten men were given light work, on the 
following diet— three meals a day, 13 oz. oatmeal, 

3 lb. of boiled potatoes, oz. of buttermilk. Two 
were not very well at the beginning of the experiment ; 
at the end, after two months, all were well. The 
average gain in weight per man was 4 lb. 
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Workhouses . — The following particulars are from 
Sir John Forbes’ Memoranda made in Ireland in 
1859 ; 

The dietary in the Killarney Union Workhouse is 
this — “ The able-bodied adults receive no bread, but 
only stirabout for dinner and supper. This is made 
from ccpial parts of Indian merd and oatmeal, the 
allowance of the mixed meal being 8 or 9 oz. for 
breakfast and 9 <)r 10 oz. for dinner; at lioth meals 
buttermilk is allowed.” “ In addition, the children 
under fifteen, and the aged and infirm, were allowed 
bread — the former brown, the latter white. Potatoes 
were allowed on idternate days, 3^ lb. to each able- 
bodied person.” (P. 94, vol. ii.) 

At Londonderry Workhouse working-men received, 
for breakfast, 7 oz. of meal, Ij quart of Inittermilk ; for 
dinner, 12 oz. ol' (;oarse bread, 1 ([iiart of soup of 
carrots, turnips, onions, cabbage, pe}>per, and oatmeal ; 
and for sup])er, 6 oz. of mixed maize and oatmeal and 
quart of buttermilk. 

At a workhouse at Steep in Antrim a small portion 
of meat was allowed in the soup three times a week. 

In many of the workhouses two meals only were 
allowed in the twenty-four hours, and these consisted 
almost wholly of farinaceous matter, without a particle 
of animal food [fiesh] from one year’s end to the other. 
“ When, however, it is remembered that the universal 
habit of the Irish people of the labouring class has 
long been to live almost exclusively on the potato, an 
article of diet much less nutritive than ' any of the 
kinds of meal which constitute the workhouse hire, 
the want of flesh as one of the articles, and the want 
of variety, will seem less extraordinary.” “ Even the 
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liinitation of tlie meaJs to two would seem to be 
amoim the ordinary habits of the Irish peasantry.” 

(P. 228.) 

Sir John Forbes tlien gives a very interesting 
account and comparison of the Irisli and English 
workhouse dietaries. “ The English dietary,” with its 
llesh, meaty soup, clieese, putldings, and vegetables, 
“ will be regarded, I doubt not, as containing a much 
larger stock of nutriment than . . . the Irish.” 
“ Accurate cliemical examinations, however, lead to 
a conclusion the very reverse of this.” 

A scientific opinion is then given, with analysis 
showing that the “dry nutriment,” 18’C)5, of the Irish 
contains 4 "4 of “ axotised nutriment” (nitrogenous), 
while the Jtlnglish “dry nutriment,” c.ontains 

only 3 '9 of nitrogenous. 

M eat, this autliority states, is, weight for weight, 
“ much more nutritious than l)read,” and 1 pint of 
buttermilk is eijual in azotised matter to 4 ox. of Hesh. 
He finds fault, however, with tlie monotony of the 
diet for indoor life, and so does Eorl>es. There 
should be an increased allowance, lie thinks, of fresh 
vegetal)les. 

He finds much fault in the land system of Great 
Britain and of Ireland, “ where the position of the 
peasant is one of hopelessness, discontent, and stagna- 
tion ; for what motive has he to induce .self-denial, 
energy, and prudence ? It is possilJe for the poorest 
young man in Germany, Switzerland, the Tyrol, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway to purchase a garden or a farm if he is 
intelligent, prudent, and self-denying. It is a .safer 
and more agreeable investment than that of a little 
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shop, whicli is the only one open to a poor p(;asant in 
Eugland.” (P. 381.) 

Schools, etc . — fn 1833 tlic ehildren of an oi'pliaii 

asylum at Albany, New York, numbering 80 to 130, 

were ])ut on a vegetable diet. Three years after the 

change was made the principal teacher reported : 

“ d'he etfi'ct ot the new regimen on the intellectual 

power of tlie children jias Ijeen too obvious and too 

strikijig to be doubtt'd. '^Fhere lias liecn a great 

increase in their mental activity and ]»ower. The 

quickness of tlieir jicrcejit ion and the })Ower of their 

retention dailv astonish nu'.” 

»/ 

^imilai'ly, M r. -John Burdell reporter] of the chil-- 
drcn of field negroes t hat there was llic utmost avidity 
and ajititude to leain. They were fed on corn meal, 
yams, peas, etc. But the children of the same age who 
got animal food were wholly different, slow to learn, 
and disinclined to study.'"* 

Some y(;ars ago it was reported that at Dr. Fegan’s 
Homes for Boys in London the vegetarian diet was 
adopted (since 1885) with great benefit. They had 
whole-meal bread ad lib. He said, after tliree years’ 
experience, that though many of the boys came from 
a weakly stock, and were debilitated by neglecd, 
yet “ tlie incontestalih' fact remains that the general 
health of the lioys is not only better than in ordinary 
families, but lietter than it ha.s ever liccn liefore in our 
homes.” If located in the country, he thinks there 
would be almost perfect alisencc of illness. 

Other examples of communities or classes living 
simply are summarised below : — 

The monks of Burmah, a very large proportion of 
the young men of the nation, cat only twice a day. 
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and never after noon. Idiey are altogetlier tempfo-ate 
and frugal. Their food i.s rice, curry, and fruit. 

Tlie messengers from Madras and Caltaitta to 
Bombay formerly ran sixty-two miles a day for a 
thousand mile.s or more, 'riiey were tall and athletic. 
Their staple food was boiled ricte. 

The Bolivian troopers marched idgliteen to tweiity- 
five leaguc.s, encumljered with l>aggage. Their diet 
was maize, cocoa, and water. 

The Brazil slav('S were most robust, and easily 
carried 180 11). burdens on their heads. Their diet was 
rice., fruit, l)read, and roots. 

The (Jongo slaves were reniarkably athletic, about 
the tinest-looking men in the wf»rl<l. 'riieir diet was 
voo'ebirian. 

At Smyrna the porters carrit'd loads of 400 
to 800 11). Tlie water-carriers at (.V)nstai)tino|)le, 
according to Sir W. Fairbairn, were pliysic;dly t he linest, 
men in Europe. Tluur diet was chiefly ])rea(l, with 
cucumber, c.hei'ries, figs, dales, or other fruit, and now 
and then a little fish. 

Food of H7<«/c/’.s. — The crews oj' tlie whalers now 
liv'e on shore with the Eskimo, using the same food — 
seal, walrus, whale meat, venison, bear, sea-birds, and 
fish. Salt meat is ruled oid, as it jiroduces scurvy. 
'I'he mortality, with fresh food instead of salt, is now 
small. 

“The Eskimos are a complete laintrast to tlie 
riotous creAvs of the whaling vessels, who an' the scum 
of the seafaring woz'ld.” They are teachalile and 
without vice.^'* 

Vegetarimis hy choice . — Besides the communities 
and classes mentioned in this chapter, there remahrs 
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the small body of vegetarians by choice, which lives 
frugally in the midst of the beast-eating multitude, 
in England, Germany, and the United States. I have 
no means of arriving at an estimate of their health 
or efficiency, compared with the average, but believe 
it to be high. 

Many, }»ei‘haj)s the majority of, vegetarians in 
England and in tlie United States have made the 
change owing to ill - health, so that the immunity 
from serious maladies w'liudr they commonly maintain 
is the more noteworthy. Many, however, go to excess 
in the use of tea, coffee, etc., and this accounts for a 
proportion of nervous illness probal)ly not very much 
less than that of the general pojadation. Gout, rheu- 
matism, and indigestion seem to be less frequent among 
them, and they are less subject to depression of spirits. 
'^I'hcre is a (common testimony to the increased sense 
of enjoyment, and increased cajxicity for work. 

Gi’cat is the perversion of manners in man, 
ingemimites (tassendi,^ — -“he appears to have put on 
another tlisposition. Hence tire wliolc (aire iiud con- 
cern of philosophy and moral insti'uction seem to 
consist in leatling him back into those paths which 
he has foi’saken.” 



CHAPTER VIII 


PjciiSONAii Experfencks ane Observations 

In the followiiitr pages 1 have gathered fi'oin a great 
imml)cr of sources — in history, in memoirs, and in 
contemporary writings, — evidence in relation to tlie 
kinds of diet which se(!m, by pr:ictica] experience, to 
be best fitted for a full and vigorous life. A state of 
apparent robustness may be sustained foj' some time 
on rich aliments not appropriate to the constitution, 
l)ut these will not conduce to efficiency throiigh any 
long period, and will .surely give rise to numerous 
disoi'ders. I have not, therefore, thought it necessary 
to enter into maiiy details respecting the ordinary 
excessive <lietaries of ricli commuiiities, for theg are 
open to daily ol)servation, and their effects, too, are 
very easily ascertained. 

The good reputation of eithei' a simple or a non- 
llesh diet appears to have C'ome down from very early 
times, and naturally the first accounts we have of 
“total abstainers” are derived from the East. I find 
in Ritson’s book that the Chaldean Magi lived on 
herbs, that the laws of Draco and Triptolemus, “the 
most ancient legislators of the Athenians,” enjoined 
them to “ honour their parents and kill neither man 
nor beast,” and that the “ great Aurungxel)e ” never 
tasted flesh, fish, or strong li<|Uors, and lived to jiear 
a hundred. 
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And in reading some of the volumes of Josephus, 
translated by Whiston, I came upon the following 
passage d — 

“ Now Daniel and Ids kinsmen had resolved to use 
a severe diet, and to abstain from those kinds of food 
wluc'li came from tlie king’s ta])le, and entirely to for- 
bear to eat of all Hying creatures”; and they expressed 
to tlu'. otlieial their dcisire to have “ pulse and dates for 
their food, and anything else besides the Hesh of living 
creatures,” for “ that their inclinations were to that 
sort of food, and that they despised the other.” The 
olHcer feared that they would l)e discovenal by the 
king from “ their meagre bodies and the alteration of 
their countenane.es.” I'hey, however, persuaded Arioch 
to make an experiment with them for ten days, and to 
continue tlic fare if it were successful. “ Now, wlien 
it appeai'ed tliat they were so fiir from becoming worse 
l,>y the use of tins food, that they grew plumper and 
fuller in body than the rest, insomuch tliat he thought 
those who fed on wha,t came from the king’s talle 
seemed less plump and full, 'while those that were 
witli Daniel look'cd as if the\^ had lived in plenty,” lie 
allowed them to continue on their frugal diet, and 
“ the)' had their souls in some measure more pure, and 
less burdened, and so fitter for learning, and had their 
bodies in better tune for hard labour.” 

It is curious that a. tradition of successful “ simpler 
life ” should lun e reached us from amidst the luxurious 
extravagances of ancient Ikibylon. If Danielites had 
been numerous in that emjiire, its fall might have licen 
hmg deferred. Very different from the Babylonian 
were the liabits of Clyrus the Compieror. 

CA'sar at fnrty-three wuis in the fullest vigour of 
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mind and body. His abstemious habits bad left bis 
bealtli unsbaken. No common soldier was more care- 
less of bardsbips. He much admired bis foes, tbe 
Ne-rvii, wbo were w^ater-drinkers, and forbade wine to 
be brought among them, as injurious to tbeir sinews 
and tbeir courage. “ Esse bomines feros magnacijue 
virtutis.” “ Niliil peti vini reliipiarunu[ue rerum ad 
lu.'curiam pertiucntium iiderri, quod iis rebus relan- 
guescerc auimas eorum et remitti \irtutem existi- 
marent.” " 

“ His own private liabits and tbe liabits of bis 
iiousebold were models of frugality. He made an 
elfort to cbeck the, lu.xury wiiicJi was eating itito tbe 
liomau cbaractcr.” “ He was a great bather, and 
scrupulously clean in all Ids liabits, abstemious in bis 
food, and careless in what it (•onsisled, rarely or nev'or 
toucliing wijic, and 7-ati ng sobriety as tlic bigbest of 
i|ualities when descriliing any new people. He was an 
athlete in early life, admirable in alt manly exm-eises.” 

i’yt bagoras sai<l ; Ni^r is it meet for you to have 
no care for tbe Inailtli of tlic body, but to make to 
your.self a, moderation in drink, and food, and e.xerei.sc,” 

. . . “ and accustom yourself to have a diet simple 
and no7i-lu.\'urious.” 

Por))byri.ses, of tbe third century altei- (Jlirist, w rote 
tliat the eating of much flesh tills with a multitude of 
evil diseases. 

Pliny wuote as folhnvs ; — Let us eandiillv confess 
our guilt, we wlio are not contented exeii wirli the 
poisons as )iature has produced them ; for bv far the 
greater jiortion of tliem, in fact, are artibiaally i>repared 
by the human band.” ‘‘ Diogenes, L'icero, Idato, and 
Plutarch havi^ already been mentioned as appaiently 
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opposed to a carnivorous diet. Zeno the Stoic, Mene- 
dernus, and many othei: ancient writers, are mentioned, 
who were veuetarian. Seneca wrote : “ There is no 
need for pryint!; into all the depths of the sea, for 
loading one’s stomach with heaps of slaughtered 
animals . . . ; may the divinities bring ruin upon 
them whose luxuiy transcends the bounds of an 
empire which is perilously wide.” He is said to 
have lived with pleasure on less tlian sixpence a 
day. 

No doubt some must have been impressed by the 
strength of the “ liordearii,” gladiators who throve 
on barley bread. higs, nuts, soft cheese, and bread 
wei'c their fare ;f:()r some time.' 

Later tlie athletes ate liesli, and (Jelsus alHrmed 
tliat “the bodies which arc filled in the manner of the 
atliletar -that is, with miu'li animal food — become the 
most quickly ohl and diseased.” (Similarly, the modern 
flesh-eating Ihitagonians rarely attain seventy years of 
age, according to Graham.'’ 

“ It seems,” wrote Lord Bacon in his Treatise on 
Life and Death, “ to 1)0 a])provcd l)y experience that a 
spare, and almost a Pythagorean, diet, such as is pre- 
seril)ed by the strictest monastic life, or practised by 
hermits, is most favouraI)le to long life.” He might 
well have addetl “ and to strong life.” 

Pythagoras is represented by Ovid as arguing 
thus — 

“ O mortals, from your fellows’ blood abstain, 

Nor taint your bodies with a food profane ! 

Wliik* corn and ])ulse by Nature are Ifestowed, 

And |)lauted orcliards bend their willing load ; 

While laboured gardens wholesome herbs produce, 

And teeming vines afford their generous juice ; 
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Nor tardier fruits ot' cruder kind are lost, 

But tamed with lire, or mellowed by the frost ; 
While kine to pails distended udders bring, 
And bees their honey redolent of spring ; 

While Earth not only can your needs supply, 
But, lavish of her store, ]n*ovide.s for luxury, — 
A guiltless feast administers with ease. 

And without blood is prodigal to please.*’ 


And mucdi more to the same etfeet. 

Tlieoplu'iistus, the disciple of Plato and Aristotle, 
who dieil at 107, said that “ eating much and feeding 
upon flesh makes the mind moi’e dull, and drives it to 
the extreme of madness.” 

Sir Isaac Newton, while writing his work on Optics, 
ate little but t)rcad, wine, and water (\h)ltjiire). 

Descartes preferred fruit and vegetables to hesh. 

A recent worlc by Ernst von Do]>sc}ditz deals 
elaborately with the subject of vegetarianism in tlie 
early Christian Church. 

Many of flic l)isho].)s and leadei-s of the peo|)]e, 
;ind several religious bodies, ate no flesh and drank 
no wine. TJie same rule is said to hold good still 
among l)oth East and West Syrians, Ncstorians, and 
Jacolhtes. 

Porphyry wrote ; “ The use of flesJi does not con- 
trilmte to healtli, but rather prevents it.”‘ 

Sweden l»org : Eating the fiesli of animals, con- 
sidered in itself, is something profane. 

Montaigne : “ For my own part, 1 cannot without 
grief see so much as an innocent f)east pursued and 
killed that h.'is no defence, and from which wc have 
received no ofience at all. The stag, seeing no otlier 
remedy, implores mercy by his tears.” [“ To the which 

place a poor sequestered stag, that from the hunter’s 
20 
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aim had ta’en a hurt, did come to languish, . . . and 
the big round tears coursed one another down his inno- 
cent nose,” augmenting the swift brook by which lie 
stood. — “ Considering that one and the 
same Master has lodged us together for Ilis service, and 
that they, as well as we, are of His family, theology 
has some reason to enjoin us some affection and regard 
to them.” 

Shelley : Comparative anatomy teaches us that 
man resembles frugivorous, and not carnivorous, 
animals. He has neither claws nor jiointed teeth. 
“A Mandarin of the first class, with, nails two inclies 
long, w'ould probably find them alone insuflicient to hold 
even a liare.” 

“ Man and the animals whom he has infected with 
his society or depraved by his dominion are alone 
diseased.” d’he domestic hog, sheep, cow, dog, are 
subject to “an incredible variety of distempers.” ^ 

Shelley’s horror of causing suil'ering to any form of 
life made him a vegetarian : Iris argument being that 
man’s evil passions, as well as “ the germs of misery, 
death, di.sease, and crime,” largely resulted from his 
unnatural food.® 

Sludley was an example of reckless simplicity and 
extravagant frugality in his treatment of that ill-us(;d 
body, wlric.h had for its inmate a soul hungering and 
thirsting for perfection. The Shelleys adopted a 
flesldess diet in 1812. He learnt more of the vege- 
tarian doctrine from Mr. Newton, author of The 
Ret/urn to Nature, who himself had Ireen converted 
by Dr. Lamlre of Warwick. “ Since 1 809 the house- 
hold in Chester Street, consisting of Mr. and IMrs. 
Newton, a nurse, and four young children, had strictly 
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adhered to the vegetable regimen. Mr. Newton’s 
delicate health had been to a great degree restored. 
. . . The children,” said Shelley, “are the most beautiful 
and healthy creatures it is possible to conceive ; the 
girls perfect models for a sculptor ; their dispositions 
also are the most gentle and conciliating.” Later, 
Shelley wrote : “ I continue vegetable. . . . My health 
is much improved by it. . . This is rather re- 

markaljle, for not only were. Mr. and Mrs. Shelley 
foolish in their choice of articles of food, but what they 
had was liadly cooked, and meals were irregular. In 
.1817 he seems to have been active and strong, better 
than before his conversion to the natural diet. He 
often walked over thirty miles. But probably his way 
of living Avas altogether too haphazard to give him a 
chance of robust health for any length of time. 

Moltke, w'hen asked, in his ninetieth year, how he 
maintained his health and activity, answered : “ By 
great moderation in all things, and by regular outdoor 
exercise.” 

Sir James Sawyer advised exercise before break- 
fast, little meat, phnity of fat [or oil or butter], no 
intoxicants, life in the country if possible, care for 
pure drinking-water, and against damp and drains ; 
eight lioui's’ sleep with open window, a bath at body 
temjierature, frequent and short holidays, and good 
temper. 

Lord Hannen, the eminent judge, was a vegetarian. 
He stated at a lecture by Sir B. Richardson that since 
he had adopted the reformed diet he had been “ not 
only a healthier but a happier man.” * 

Dean Farrar looked “ with the greatest possible 
interest upon the experiment of the food reformers,” 
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and thought that their system was destined to spread. 
“ They are doing a very great public service.” * 

Cobden unconsciously bore testimony to the staying 
powers of vegetarians when he said that, of the 658 
members of the House of Commons, Colonel Thompson 
was the best able to endure its fatigues, and Mr. 
Brotherton came next. These two meuiljers were both 
teetotallers and vegetarians.” 

Cardinal Manning, himself very a1)stemious, in his 
Lenten Pastoral for 1876, urged that the lughest physical 
and mental force may be sustained without flesh meat, 
as some of the most robust and powerful races testify.® 
Horace Greeley, the powerful i-ditor of the Neto 
York Tribune, said in Ids autobiography : “ I judge 
that a strict vegotariau will live ten years longer than 
a habitual flesh-eater, while suflering in the average 
less than half so mucli sickness as the carnivorous 
must. . . . All public danger lies in a direction 
opposite to that of vegetarianism.® 

Garibaldi, at fifty-three, remarks Captain Forbes,^® 
“looked as young as any of them, and was by far the 
most active man in the army, solely, I believe, owing 
to his frugal habits — bread and water, fruit and smoke 
forming his staple tliet.” In England he breakfasted 
at 6 a.m. on breaid, cheese, figs, and grapes. 

Dr. Severin Wiclobycki, vegetarian and total 
abstainer, was born on January 1793. He fought 
thirty -six battles on behalf of the independence of 
Poland. Exiled from his native laud, he settled in 
Ediidiurgh, where he took degrees in surgery and 
medicine. Two years before his death, when nearly 
a hundred years old, lie walked to the top of Primrose 
Hill (London) every morning before six o’clock. On 
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his hundredth birthday, 1893, at a reception in London, 
he laid down three rules for health and long life — 

1. Abstinence from intoxicants, which harm the 

brain, nervous system, and liver. 

2. Abstinence from tobacco. 

3. Abstinence from Mesh meat. 

Sir Richard Phillips, High Slieriff of jMiddlesex, 
from accidentally seeing the barbarities of a Loudon 
slaughter-house at twelve years old, became an abstainer 
from llesh. In the Medical Journal for Jidy 27, 1811, he 
gave sixteen reasons for his belief irf humane dietetics. 
One was the high ground of the right of sensitive 
beings to live, and the moral wrong of slaughtering 
them, when man can live in perfect health on other 
natural products. Auothei' was the liorror and repug- 
nance felt by man to killing and devouring sentient 
creatures. Another, the personal satisfaction following 
alistinence from flesh for thirty years, witliout a day’s 
serious illness, and with strength and vigour Cf|ual or 
superior to that of othei- men. A nothei-, tliat man, for his 
perverted ajjpetite, inflicts most horrible cruelties u})on 
animals, “ bh.'cding, skinning, roasting, and 1)oiling them 
alive,” Another, tliat few men or women coidd devour 
the animal they might be oliligod themselves to kill. 
Another, that unless disguised and flavoured by the 
processes of the kitchen, the human stomach would be 
av’^erse from receiving the remains of animals. Another, 
that England and Wales, with their 47,000,000 acres, 
would maintain as many inhabitants living on grain, 
fruits, and vegetables. 

Mr. George Dornbusch wrote in 1871 : “I find in 
pure air, pure water, pure food, personal cleanliness, 
and daily bathing, all that nature requires for perfect. 
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uninterrupted health.” For about twenty-eight years 
he had abstained from all animal products, including 
milk, eggs, etc. ; also from tea, coflPee, and intoxicants, 
and l)ore witness to the perfect healthiness of this 
frugal life.'^ 

Benjamin Franklin obtained a situation at a printing 
office in London ; . here he was nicknamed “ Water 
American,” for “ whilst, other men drank five or six 
pints of beer during the day, he took nothing but 
water, yet he was able to carry in one hand cases of 
type which they could hardly manage with two.” 

Franklin and many others have found a nou-desh 
diet favourable to clear ideas and rapidity of thought. 
His fare was chiefly potatoes, rice, hasty pudding, 
raisins, and water. 

He “ set to work to persuade Ids compatuons to 
take a breakfast of jjorridge, and gradually gained 
many converts.” He was a great swimmer, and on one 
occasion swam a distance of four miles on tlie river. 
For some years he lived chiefly on coarse meal and 
water, or bread and milk. He was exceedingly strong ; 
rose at 5 a.in., worked at the printing office from 
8 to 6, and spent the evening in study or conversation. 
After a life of extraordinary mental and bodily activity, 
he died at the age of eighty-four.'^ 

Maurice Maeterlinck writes; “Man, in relation 
to matter, is still in the experimental, groping stage 
of his earliest days. ... It was only yesterday 
that he learnt that he had probably erred in the 
choice of his nourishment ; that he must reduce by 
two-thirds the quantity of nitrogen he absorbs, and 
largely increase the volume of hydrocarbons ; that a 
little fruit, or milk, a few vegetables, farinaceous 
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substances, . . . are amply sufficient to maintain 
the ardour of the finest and mightiest life. . . . 
For in truth all our justice, morality, all our thoughts 
and feelings, derive from three or four primordial 
necessities, whereof the principal one is food.” 

Were the belief in our well-being without animal 
food to become general, a great economic and moral 
improv'ement would ensue. One result would be the 
aljandonment of tlie degradation wrought by alcohol. 

In 1747, John Wesley wrote to the Bishop of 
London : “ Thanks be to God, since the time I gave up 
the use of flesh meat and wine, I have been delivered 
from all physical ills.” 

J'he famous Dr. Abernethy said ; “ 1 tell you 
honestly what is the cause of the complicated madness 
of the human race. It is their gormandising and 
stimulating the digestive organs to excess, and thereby 
producing nervous tlisorders and irritations.” 

Dr. Norman Kerr, speaking of the number of 
relapses and absolute failures in relation to excessive 
drink, said : “ Injudicious and unwholesome diet con- 
tributes to predispose the system to inebriety.” 

St. Pierre, in his Studies of Nature, observed : 
“ Under an improved system of education, children 
will be brought up to a vegetable regimen, as l)eing 
the most natural to man, and seeing that its induence 
is so considerable and so hap])y.” 

Haller, “ a first-rate botanist, an eminent physician, 
and a profound philosoplier,” wrote : “ This food, 
which I have described, and in which flesh has no part, 
is salutary, insomuch that it fully nourishes a man, 
protracts life to an advanced period,” and prevents or 
cures various disorders. 
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“ Wordsworth was, if not a vegetarian, abstinent 
and simple in his ways.” 

Louis Cornaro changed all his habits at forty, and 
lived on 12 oz. of food a day, and liis lu^alth became so 
perfect that for half a century thereafter he was never 
ill. When past ninety, in deference to his friends, he 
increased his food to 14 oz., with l)ad results, and be 
then further diminished Iris allowance. At ninety-five 
he described his life as (me of great serenity and enjoy- 
ment. He wrote plays, he assisted in public works in 
Venice. “ 1 find myself,” lie wrote, “ as healthy, 
meiTy, a.nd happy as if I were but twenty-five.” All 
his faculties were in excellent condition. He wrote 
seven or eight hours a day, walked, sang, cand played 
delightfully, up to the age of a hundred.^' 

Count '^rolstoi’s diet consists of bread, porridge, 
vegetables, and fruit. For many years he has not 
eaten flesh, (\ggs, butter, or lard, and has used 
neither wine nor toluujco. He is wonderfullv vigor- 
ous, mentally and Ixalily, for his age, seventy-four. 

In the New Review for 1892, he wmte : “The 
vegetarian movement ought to iill with gladness the 
souls of all tlmse who have at heart the realisation of 
God’s kingdom upon earth.” 

Mr. Joseph Livesey, the great temperance worker, 
one of “ the seven men of Preston,” wrote,'*’ on 3rd 
July 1874 : “ 1 have shown many a time that theie is 
more real food in a pennyworth of bread than in a 
gallon of ale, and 1 have no hesitation in affirming that 
there is more real nutriment in a pound of bread than 
in a pound of flesh.” “ I have abstained from ‘ the 
dead cow ’ for twelve months at once the 

result has always been satisfactory.” 
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The Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon, the great preacher 
and workei’, wlio had been a sufferer from gout, 
spoke as follows'® in September 1885: — “For the 
last seven or eight months ... I have lived on 
purely vegetable food, and 1 am a hundred per cent, 
better man for it. . . . The fact that 1 am alive myself, 
and that 1 enjoy life, and that 1 am in respcetable 
health and strcmgtli, and a great deal stronger than 1 
remeralun- (‘ver having been before, and a great; deal 
lighter and more vigorous, and more full of mental 
energy than 1 was, convinces me that if one man can 
live so, otlier peo])le can live so.” 

Mrs. Mona Caird described how excellently lier sou 
throve on a diet of lentils, haricots, hominy, rice, oat- 
meal, and especially potatoes, and millc, l)Uttcr, and 
eggs, He never tasted fish, flesh, or fowl. “ He began 
life a puny, weakly child, who 1 never tlionght would 
live, and to-day, at eight years old, he is a stroTig, 
healthy boy, with extraordinary vitality, and absolutely 
witliout tlie knowledge of what illiie.ss is.” 

Lady Augustus Tagct, in 1803, stated, in answer 
to inquiries : “ Since f have adopted tlu^ vegetable 
diet, 1 have experienced a delightful sense of rcq)ose 
and freedom — a kind of superior elevaition above things 
material, and an ability to resist fatigue. . . . It 
destroys the taste for intoxicants.” 

Mr. and JMrs. Bramwcll Booth are vegetarians. 
Mrs. Booth said, in 1894, that her family and 
household have fallen in willingly with the new 
arrangements. There is less monotony and better 
economy. 

General Booth, in Ins Doctrines and Discipline of 
the Salvation Army, enjoins his people as follows : 
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“ Eat moderately. . . . Thousands die from eating too 
much. One, or, anyway, two substantial meals per 
day are sufficient, with an additional light repast, for 
any person in health.” And in the Orders and Regu- 
lations, “ It is a great delusion to sui^pose that flesh- 
meat of any kind is e.ssential to health.” . . . “ The 
use of flesh-meat may l)e abandoned at any time with- 
out I0.SS in either health or strength ; there may be 
some little inconvenience felt for the first two or three 
weeks, but it will be very trifling, and the benefits 
which follow, in the way of economy, comfort, health, 
spirits, and ability to do mental work, will bo most 
gratifying to all who persevere with the change.” “A 
pound of as good, nourishing, and strengthening vege- 
table food can lx; obtained for twopence as in animal 
food will cost a shilling.” 

Major (looke, the leader of tlie slum work in Man- 
chester, said, in 1890, that he had never known a 
’V'egetarian who was at the same time a drunkard. The 
Army’s work would be largely unnecessary if a non- 
flesh diet were adopted in the slums. 

Mr. John Maegregor (the famous “ Rob Roy ” ) in 
his Cniise on the Baltic, 1872, described the suflerings 
of the oxen on board ship. “ Oh, the roast beef of Old 
England ! . . . the wrencliings of horns and screwing 
of tails, . . . the hot, thirsty days and cold, hungry 
nights, . . . the filth, the odour, the feverish bellow- 
ing. . . . Who can sum up those for one poor bullock’s 
miseries ? ” If he lies down, after two days and two 
nights of balancings on sloppy, slippery boards, he is 
trampled under the others' hoofs and squeezed by their 
huge bodies, and suftbeated by the pressure and foul- 
ness. “ Morning comes, and the dead must be taken 
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from the living.” Then the horrible, mangled carcases 
are hauled up. “ Another, and another, and twenty- 
two are thus hauled up and cast into the sea, and this, 
too, on the first day of a very calm passage. What in 
a storm ? Oh, the roast beef of Old England ! ” ' 

Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, writes as 
follows : — 

“ Crato advdscth his patient to eat but twdce a day, 
and that at his set meals, . . . and to put seven 
liours’ difference l.)Ctween dinner and supper. Which 
rule, if we did observe in our colleges, it would be 
much better for our healths, but custom, that tyrant, 
so prevails, that, conti’ary to all good order and 
rules of physic, we scarce admit of five.” . . . 
“ .Moreover, that which he doth eat must be well 
chewed, and not hastily gobbled, and l)y ail means to 
eat no more than he can well digest.” Lessius tlie 
Jesuit holds 16 oz. at most a fit proportion for a wliole 
day for sedentary people. “A great inconvenience 
comes by variety of dishes.”. . . “ To pi.‘esorve thine 

lionour, liealth, and to avoid therefore all tho.se infia- 
tions, torments, obstructions, crudities, and diseases 
that come by a full diet, the best way is to feed 
sparingly of one or two dishes at most, ... to 
choose one of many and feed on that alone.” 

Air. Robert Collyer said, “ One great reason why 
I never had a really sick day in my life was that as a 
bov I lived on oatmeal and milk and brown bread, 
potatoes and a bit of meat when 1 could get it ; and 
then oatmeal again.” 

Mr. F. W. Newman joined the Vegetarian Society 
in 1868, at sixty-three. After a life of great intellectual 
activity, he died in 1897, at the age of ninety-two. 
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Roger Crab, who died on 11th September 1680, 
lived for 3s. 3d. a year on broth and bran, with chopped 
turnip leaves, and drank only water. He had fought 
and was wounded in the Cromwellian army. 

A lady who died in Skye in 1880, at the age of one 
hundred and seven, had lived all her life on oatmeal 
porjidge, and had not used either tea or whisky. 

John Evelyn wrote : Sealiger says, “ AVliole nations, 
fle.sh-dcvourers, such as the hirtliest northern, becoming 
heavy, dull, unaetive and much more stupid than the 
southern ; and sindi as feed on plants are more acute, 
subtil, and of deeper penetration.” And he further 
argues from the short lives of most carnivorous animals 
comp;ircd with others. 

“John Berovicius, a learned physician, treating of 
the extreme age wliich those in America usually arrive 
at, as.serts in l)eh<‘df .of crude and natural lierbs.” 

“ When once old Parr changed his simple, homely 
diet to that of tlie court and Arundel House, he (juiekly 
di'opt a way.” 

Ehoreau wrote : “I learned this at least : that if 
one advances confidently in the direction of his dreams, 
and (Mideavours to live the life which he has imagined, 
he will meet with a success unimaginalJe in common 
hours, lie Avill put some things behind, will face an 
invisible boundary ; new, universal, and more liberal 
law's will begin to establish themselves w'ithin and 
around him, or the old hws be expanded and inter- 
preted in his favour in a more liberal sense. In pro- 
portion as he simplifies his life, the laws of the universe 
will appear less complex, and solitude will not be 
solitude, nor poverty poverty, nor w^eakness w'eak- 


ness. 
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John Howard, the philanthropist, “was very abste- 
mious, lived chiedy upon vegetables, ate little animal 
food, and drank no wine or spirits.” 

“For many years before his death he was a 
total abstainer and vegetarian. In his London house, 
he says, there were not a dozen joints in seven years. 
Water and tlie plainest vegetables ^sutliced him. Milk, 
tea, butter, and fruit were his luxuries.” 

He travelled 42,033 miles in visiting prisons, 
besides undergoing great hardsliips in his journeys for 
the iuvcstigatioii of the plague.^ 

R. L. Stevenson wrote : “ The paraplicrnalia of 
murder, the preparatory brutalities of his [the Euro- 
pean’s] e.xistencc, are all hid away : an extreme sensi- 
bility nugns upon the surface, and ladies will faint at 
the recital of one tithe of what they daily ex})ect of 
their butchers.” 

“ We consume the carcases of creatures of like 
ai)pctitcs, passions, and organs with our own ; we feed 
on baV>es, though not our own, and hll the slaughter- 
houses daily with screams of pain and fear.”"“ 

Dr. Eduard Reich, in his work on the Development 
of Rcligion,'^^ writes : “ No one can rise to the higher 
developments of the soul who does not regulate his 
life in accordance with the strictest hygienic rules and 
correct educational princij)les.” By means of tln.'se 
we are le<l to the practice of care for others and self- 
mastery. “ Among the first factors in the practice of 
such religion stands a well-regulated diet.” 

“ Vegetarianism ... is infinitely inore than a 
question of diet.” . . . “ We allude to that higher 
vegetarianism which has true morality and religion 
for its source, which embraces the whole rule of life, 
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and which, with its lofty goal, establishes the health 
of body and soul.” 

Accord in o; to Clement of Alexandria, the use of 
fish, fiesh, and fowl was forbidden to the priests of the 
ancient Egyptians. And one of Buddha’s five chief 
commandments was ; “ Kill not — for pity’s sake,” and 
another, “ Shun drugs and drinks, which work the 
wits’ abuse ; clear minds, clean bodies, need no Soma 
juice.” Dr. Reich’s own experience during twenty 
years of the ileshless fare, has been entirely favourable, 
both physically and mentally. 

The Vicar of Gainsborough de.scribes the slaughter- 
houses in his parish as a dreadful source of corrujition 
to children and women, who watch and gloat over the 
horril)le sights of butchery. 

Words would fail to give any idea of “the inter- 
minable melanclioly ” of the Chicago slaughter-houses, 
where hundreds of thousands of oxen and pigs are 
yearly killed. The cruelty and pain arc less for each 
creature than in tlie private yard, but the sum of 
horror and sufi'ering, the scale of the butchery, are 
appalling. One cannot help thinking, in Scripture 
language, that for all these things God will bring us 
into judgment, in disea.se, in loss of the joy of life, in 
moral al:)asement. 

Ri(ihard Wagner was infiuenced in the whole course 
of his intellectual life I)y a perusal of Gleize’s Thrdysia, 
ou la nouveUe Existence. In 1850 he wrote : “ On 

the one hand, lack of wholesome nourishment, on the 
other, excess of wanton enjoyment, and, above all, a 
general mode of life entirely foreign to our nature, 
have reduced us to a state of degeneration which can 
only be checked by a complete renovation of the 
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crippled organism.” Much later he adopted to its full 
extent the doctrine that the regeneration of mankind 
can only take place liy abstinence from desh-food" and 
alcohol. Plant, in the place of animal food, he regarded 
as “ the key-stone of regeneration.” “ It was the result 
of a profound metaphy.sical iirsight,” he wrote, “ when 
the Brahmin pointed to tlie manifold a])pearances of 
the animate world, and said, ‘.This is thyself’ ; these 
woke in me the consciousness that in sacrificing one of 
our fellow-creatures we mangled and devoured our- 
selves.” . . . In truth, we have developed a “ heartless 
blindness to things that lay before our oldest ancestors 
in all their naked horror.” 

He believed the Lord’s Supper to have been estab- 
lished to substitute bread for fiesli, and wine for blood. 

“ That we have not the courage to set our only 
motive, that of pity, in the forefront of our ap])eals 
and admonitions to the people, is the emrse of our 
civilisation, the attestation of the dis-God-iug of our 
established cliurch-religions.” 

Elsewhere he wrote : <“ When first it dawned on 
human wisdom that the Scame thing breathed in animals 
as in mankind, it appeared too late to avert the curse 
which, ranging ourselves with the beasts of prey, we 
seemed to have called down upon us through the taste 
for animal food— disease and misery of every kind, to 
which we did not sec mere vegctable-(!ating men 
exposed. The insight thus obtained led further to the 
consciousness of a deep-seated guilt in our earthly 
being ; it moved those fully seized therewith to turn 
aside from all that stirs the passions through free-willed 
poverty and total abstinence from animal food.” 

“ Our conclusion should be couched as follows : — 
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Human dignity only begins to assert itself at the point 
where man is distinguishable from the beast by the 
pity for it.” 

Speculators ])ought up the rice harvest in India. 
Three millions of Hindus were swept away by famine, 
yet not one of these starving wretclies could lie moved 
to slay and cat his household animals : only after their 
masters did tliey famisli too. 

“It perhaps may be no less profitable to pursue in 
thought the acts of such a union, starting from the 
religious conviction that the degeneration of the human 
race lias been brouglit about liy its departure from its 
natural food, the only basis of a j^ossihle regenera- 
tion. . . . The example of physical health displayed 
by the larger half of mankind that has stayed true to 
the natural diet, might fitly teach us the path to strike 
for regeneration of the depraved but ruling portion.”^® 

Michael Angelo, hardly less strong than great, 
attributed his power of .studying for unusually long hours 
to his singular t(*mperanee. A little bread and wine 
was all ho required for the chief part of the day. Very 
frequently he rose in the middle of the night to 
resume his labours. He excelled as painter, poet, 
architect, and sculptor.^® 

Hr. Olouston of Edinburgh, speakizig of neurotic 
children, said : “ I hav^e seen a change of diet to milk, 
fish, and farinaceous foods produce a marked improve- 
ment in regard to the nervous irritability of such 
children. And in regard to such children I must 
thoroughly agree with Dr. Keith, who iiz Edinburgh 
for many years preached an anti-Hesh crusade in the 
bringing up of all children to the age of eight or ten 
years.” A medical writer in the Boston Medical and 
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Surgical Jourunl agrees witli this opiuioi). lie says ; 
“ [ liava; become eoiivinecd that cl)il(lreii led hirgely on 
meat liave a e.aprieiou.s appetite, and sutler from 
indigestion. constij)ation, and diarrlnea : are subject to 
catarrlis of the mucous membranes, and ha^'e an 

unstable nervous system and less resistive power in 

general.” These are more liable, lie say.s, to colds. Dr. 
Cammann of New York wrote in 1 884 (“.Milk Dier in 
Childhood”), that in a large institution then;, meat lia.d 
been omitted from tin; dietaiy of children under eight 
years of age with good results. 

Cullen observed, says the flrilirh Medical ,/ouri((d, 
that gout seldom a,ttack.s jiersons who live much on a 

vi'getalile diet. “ Not oidy do we find tliat the 

sufferers we meet with have generally for yeai-s pre- 
viously been on a lilieral allowance of animal food, 
and have friM(uently partalcen freidy of ale. or wine, 
but we know tliat in 8(;otland, where hsss animal t’ood 
is taken, and where the national lieyerage contains 
alnio.st no aiTl, gout is comparatively rare.” 

“ A vegetarian diet will diminish the formation of 
uric acid, will directly introduce less uric, acid or 
xanthine compounds, and, lastly, its salts will inci-ease 
the alkalinity of the lilood, so that all urati's will be 
held easily in solution and freely excreted. Here tlnm 
is a pretty complete explanation of Cullen’s obsei'vation.” 

After showing the importance of Amgeta,rian diet in 
many cases of kidney disease, the article concludes : 
“ For this reason soups made from meat, beef-tea, and 
meat extracts, which contain the maximum of excretion 
products with the minimum of nutritive matters, should 
be entirely avoided, Avhile a milk and vegetarian diet, 
even if it does not bring about complete repair, will do less 

n 
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tJiari any diet to iucreaso tlic kidney lesion ; and, 

as regards the blood, will do more than any otlier diet 
to keep it free fi'om uric acid and other toxic products 
of jiitrogenou.s metabolism.” ''' 

Dr. Karl Oppel, a distinguished schoolmaster of 
hraiikfort, wlio died in 11)03, wrote in one of his books: 
'■ As I was acijuainted with many vegetarians, who wei'c 
models of good health, and who liad dcvelo[)ed a re- 
markable ])ower for merdal work, 1 considei-ed it my 
duty to read tlie literature of vegetariaiusin and inform 
myself about its principles. . . . When 1 went over to 
a, purely vegetable diet I was sixty-six years of age (in 
1882). Tlie new mode of living has not caused me the 
slightest inconx enience. 'flic inuchdionoured Viennese 
anatomist, Ihofessor llyrtl, said aftei’ becoming a 
vegeta.rian that be could thirdc more clearly and calmly, 
tliat lie felt gladder and fresher, aiid could xvork better 
than in the days of his youth. J can bear testimony 
to exactly the same expeiience. . . . Work is a idcasure 
to me ; neither walking nor mountaineering tire me 
unduly.’-^ 

Moltkc, the great general, xvhen asked, in his 
ninetieth year, how he maintained his health and 
activity, answered, By great moderation in all things, 
and by regular outdoor exercise.” 

Mr. Bustacc M iles adduces the folloxving testimony 
Dr. .Vlcott maiidains that as long as the use of animal 
diet remains, all our eiforts to eradicate diseases must 
be of no avail. 

Air. Blackwood, the chemist, demonstrattal that 
\'egetal»les contain all tliat is necessary for man’s life 
and strength. 

Dj’. Andrew (’ombe stated that dys])eptie and 
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nervous nuiladies are generally “the slow and gradual 
results of inoutlis or years of previous anxiety. lU' 
neglect of dietetic rules and exeia'isc. ’ 

Humholdt calculated that land growing wheat 
supports ten times as many jiersons as jtasturc : land 
growing hananas supports two hundred and fifty tiim'S 
us nian\’. 

Dr.' .lames Johnson, Al.D.., K.H.S., editor of The 
h\Ie(Jie<iJ Ghirierif 'uxil Rei'ieiv, advised that meals should 
ho taken at regular periods of six hours thnje times a 
day, should lie thoroughly niasti<;ated, and very moderate 
in amount. Drink, which should net contain huMuent- 
ahle substances, should be taken /bar honr.'i after a, 
meal. 

Dr. Korke, a teacher in Syra, alUrrned that in no 
country could he find pupils to(‘om])are witli his, whose; 
di(!t was enlirely vegetarian. 

Following a “symposium” erf old men on how 
th(‘y [ireseu'ved their health, the Geand M(i<j<i:.iiie 
eiincludes ; “ With a. single exception, the men have 
been all their lives cxex'edingly moderate, not to say 
abstemious, as regarels leoth food ami alcohol. ’ .Most 
of them had not used tol)aceo. “ 

At the Albany Orphan Asylum, .says Air. Miles, 
after experience of the usual fare., and alter three years 
during which there were between thirty and hjrty 
deaths, and frfun four to six children t-ontinually on 
the sick list, the new .sy.steni was tested, in whi<;h th'sh 
and soups were wholly Itanished. Then the infirmary 
wa.s entirely vacated. In the twelve succeeding months 
there wen' three (h.-aths, Itut of now inmates. “ iSiu(;e 
tile new regime had lieen fully »'ulo]ited, thcie has been 
a. remarkable increase of health, strength, activilx'. 
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vivacity, c]ie(;r]ultiess, an<l coiitoiitineiit among tlx: 
children. d’lu; cliaiigo of temper is very great. d hey 
have ItecoiiK' less tnrlxilcjit, irrital)le, peevi.sh, and dis- 
contented.'’ One of the superintendent.s adds, Tlierc 
lias been a great increase in tlieir mental activity and 
power,” etc. 

lleierring to foiicign (aiuntries, mnnerous instance.s 
of uix-.ontmon strength a.re adduecil. 

“Few ]»eo])li!,” wrote laentenant C. R. Low, “sur- 
pass the. Avabs in longevity, agility, and power ot 
enduraix'.e.” d'hey subsist on dales and milk, and 
little else. Other e.\a.mp!es, such iis the people of 
(ty|)rus, are, mentioned, lint 1 liave already (quoted 
plenty of evidence of this kiixl. 

'I’he following counsel is given on the w'hole subject:— 

“ If there is a. law of variety at meals, it is ‘ ditferent 
things at ditferent meals,’ not ‘ dillerent things at the 
same meal.’” 

As a rule, fruits ami vegetables ought not to lie 
eaten at the same. mc:d. 

The condiments, pepjier, etc., are not to lie used by 
those wlio wish to live on an unirritating diet. 

’I’lie siiujiler foods include milk, fruits (such as 
oranges and apples), vegetables, grains (such as wheat 
and oats), nuts, waiter, cheese, llovis bread [and flour], 
and “ protene.” 

(iood health is “an active tendency towards what- 
ever is good, the tendency to develoii, as Clod meant 
man to develop, in every direction, both physical, 
mental, and moral.” 

Fatigue, according to Dr. Haig, arises because the 
person at the time cannot produce enough energy or 
force, and is partly caused by a deficiency of proteids. 
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Eitlier tlio body liMS not luid eiiongli j)rotoi(ls piu, 
into it, or the protehls have not been digested, or tlie 
blood is too nineh (dogged to bring tlie j)roteids to tlic 
riglit [tlaca). Tlic blood may be (doggeil j)y w;iste 
products. 

The main eanscs of l)ad health, in relation to diet, 
are, aeeording to J\lr. i\liles--(l) (gating at the wrong 
time, 0.(7. just before or after .liard work of any hind; 
(2) food wrongly prepared; (b) hxxl wrongly mixed ; 
(4) failure to masticate sntlieiently ; (0) exet'ss ; (6) 
defieicney of ])roteid ; (7) liarmfnl ingnalients, smdi as 
stimulants or sedatives. 

“The amount of .stimulant th.at mothers unwit- 
tingly give to (diildren is simply app.alling. ’ “'laai, for 
in.stanee, jiroduces on the bhxnl, the heart, the nerves, 
the digx'stive organs, the food ilsidf, and the kidm'ys, 
certain elfeets which are absolutely unknown and 
unl)elieved in by the person who only thiidcs of tlie 
satisfactory elfeets of the immediate in'csent." 

As to the foods and way of living ineommended. 
Mr. Miles has not yet heard of any eas(' wlnvre a. really 
fair and seientilie tri.d lias |>roved a failure. 

With this .system, in whi(di alistinenee from Ih'sh 
foods, t(‘a, etc. wa.s an im])ortani ]>art, Mr. .Mih's foiijid 
his .ailments dis;ip])earing, his liking hir alcohol de- 
}iarting (“ a thing 1 load never imagined to be ]K>ssible'') 
(dearness of eye. skill, endurance, aidlvity, flexildlity, 
brain-work, memory, imn’casing nnndi. K.xjienses ha.\e 
mrudi diminished, niiieh time has been .savaal, longer 
hours have been given to work, games liave “ improvaal 
wonderftdly,” .sleep improved ; liver a,tta(d<s, colds, etc., 
have become rare ; fatigue, deju'ession, etc., were found 
to be owing to error.s f»f food. “ It is far less tiring for 
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rue to do twelve Lours a day of the most severe brain- 
work wliihi eating the proper kinds and amount of 
fle.sldes.s foods, tliau to do two hours a day while 
eating flesli with my meals.” 

“ Increasingly better motives spring out of in- 
creasingly b(;tter healtli.” 

lie recommends, .in general and briefly, early rising, 
open windows, a }>rotene. biscuit and an apple or two 
early ; a short walk before breakfast, batli, two or three 
lu'otene Iriscuits ; and .after an hour, milk and soda ; 
work ; lloN’is bread and cheese or protene for lunch ; 
cciiy dinner, x'ery slow mastication ; early retirement 
to bed — -two or thi’cc hotirs after the last meal. 

\b.n'y liot or (sfld foods, fast eating, drinking within 
half an lionr before or two hours .after a meal, alcoliol, 
smolcing, drugs, flcsli-foods, tea., cofree, cocoa, sa.uces, 
savouries, and irritants sliould be .avoided.'’’ 

I'he Ilex'. .1. C. Street said at .a meeting in 1902 
th.-it his fifteen years of vegetari;iuism liad been a 
record of lirightness and strengtli to liim, which he 
would not foi’C'go for anything he could think of.*’” 

.Mr. hh'iicst (dark' spoke as a life X'egetarian of tin.! 
third generation, and said tliat all his ehihlrcn were 
alsd life x eget.ari.ans. lie had a feeling of li error at the 
mere ide.i of e.ating flesh, .and was convinced that life 
w.as h;i])[)icr tor those wlio fiail no concern in the 
sliiughter of animals. 

d’he llcv. .lames Clark found in America several 
religi(.)us bodies xvho are vegetarian — the Theosop)hists, 
Sex'cnth Da}' Adventists, and Doukholxors. 'Idie Parsees 
are ,‘ilso said to be vegetarian.”^’ 

Dr. Sosnoxx’ska, of Paris, in active practice .since* 
1887, broke down from exees.sixx‘ xx’ork, studied the 
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diet <|ue,stio)i, and after adopting a vegetarian diet 
(fruit for three years) regained her healtli and vigour.''' 

[vord Ileathfield, tlie hero of tlie siege of (libraltar, 
during eight of tlic most momentous days aU^ only 
4 oz. of rice daily, with a little weak wine atul \vat(;r. 
Jlis diet for a long time was bread and vegetables.’''’ 

Mr. Jackson, a distinguished surgeon of the ai’iny, 
said his health had been tried jn all ways and elimate.s, 
“and by the aids of temperance and hard work 1 have 
wojn out two armies in two wars, and probably could 
wear out another.” “ 1 eat no animal food, drink no 
wine or mult liquors, nor spirits of any kind.” '''^ 

The Kcv. J. B. Strettles, in answer to imjuiries, 
.•^aid : “ 1 have neither seen noi‘ heard of any reason to 
doubt that in strengtli they (abstainers) are efpial, if 
not superior, to those Avho live on hesh diet; while in 
healtli, so far as my observation and experience go, 
tliey greatly excel them.’’ During thirty-four yeau's of 
:d)stineuee he luxd known of no ea.se of injury to }'oung 
or old to arise. I’rom such abstinence. This refers to tin; 
religious eonmiunity with whieli lie was eonueeted."' 

Sir William Tem|)lc wrote; “ Kroni all these exanijiles 
and customs it may }»rol»al)ly be (•oncbnled that the 
(•lunmoii ingredients of health and long life are great 
tenqieraiK'e, open air, easy labour, little care, sinqdicity 
of diet — railier fruits a,nd plants tlian tlesh (whiith 
easily corrupts) anil water.” 

Tryon, in The Way lo Ilealfh, wrote: “ If all nii'ii 
would refrain from eating of llesh, there would be no 
cause to eonqilain of want of food.” 

Mr. T'homas Bailey, in his Records of Lonyemfy, 
wrote ; Tlie voice of wisdom and sound philosophy in 
all ages and these records establish the truth, in S[>ite 
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of some iiistiinccs wljich appear to the contrary, tiiat 
temperance, iiulnstry, and exercise are the three great 
elements of longevity. In an in(!<.)mpara.bly greater 
proportion than ghitton.s and hard drinkers, pei-.sons of 
.sober and indnstj'ions haliits have been long livers. 

.Many of ilie aged women wcia^ of the very poore.st 
class, expo.sed to severe toil and privation till past 
mhhlh? life. 

“ 'rempc'ranee and activity of mind and bodv are 
(‘.ertainly the best preservative.s of health.” j\lan\' of 
-Mr. Hailey’s instances give (juite nntrust worthy figures 
of old age, but the general im])ression is }»robably 
correct. 

The rules of Le.ssius, a follow(',r of Cornaro, are as 
follows for perfe(;t liealth : — Not to eat too much for 
bodily or mental exertion. Not to pass hastil\" I'rom 
one extreme of living to another. To eat plain and 
wliolesonie food. d'o avoid too great variety and 
curiously made-up dishes. To use the right j)roportion 
of food for age, temperament, .strength, and occu])ation. 
Not to allow the aj)pi‘tite to regidate the (juantity. 

At a ^■egetariall annual meeting, the Rev. dames 
Rrigliting (Denton) ga.ve his testimony f)f excellent 
healtli during the eighteen months .siuee he ado])ted 
the lleshless diet. I’wo meals a day suited him best. 
He could do a fair amount of cycling — seven t\'-ii\e 
miles belbre breakfast and seventy-live after ; he could 
ilo his hard daily work better than previously, and his 
nerves had been wonderfully strengthened. 

Dr. (leorgc Black, of d’orqua}', quoted the Rev. 
Sydney Smiths calculation that between ten and 
seventy lie had eaten forty-four waggon-loads of food 
more than was ueco.-^sary, liad thereby starved [taken 
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foiul from] at least one hmuired people, and wasted 
al)Out £7000. He gave as tlic actual di(;tary of a 
}'oimg womati in tlie country the following — hreakfast, 
fried ba(‘Oii, [)otatoes, l)rea.d, an<l strong tea ; for lunch, 
l)i’ead and clieese and ale ; for dinner, <'old beef, 
]K)tatoes, ])ickles, tea, half a pound of nuts; for supper, 
pork, pickles, junket, and <‘rcani. 'riie result was 
indigesi ion. “ Kant, the (lernaan metaphysician, lived 
for thirty years on one meal a day.” An old friend of 
i)r. Black, who wa.s forty years in the Intel ligeneo 
Department of the a.rmy, had lived twelvn; year.s on 
a <laily meal, witli a cup of coffoe and milk for break- 
hist and sujgier ; he had extraovilinavy stn'ugtb, aiid 
freiiuently cycled fifty miles before his meal. “ After 
careful investigation and e\[)erjment, he was convinced 
that a, non-de."-!! diet wotdd enable men ami women to 
do lictter and higlicr work, to foe! sti'onger, ami bo 
hap[>ier than was possible on a inixed diet.” 'I'lie 
result in his own c,ase was a decided and delightful 
improvement in health.” 

Mrs. l*j.‘irh.‘ wrote in 1903: “ 'riie tea (piestion is 
the greatest stnndiling-block to everyone, (■s])ec.ially 
women. It is a very strong nerv(‘. stimulant. . . . 
.Anyone wh<» will honestly give it u]>, gradually, if 
they like, by' adding more hot water tlaily, will, I am 
sure, acknowledge, when tliey have been on hot water 
and milk, or milk alone, how itdinitely better they are 
at the end of six mouths.” “An Eton boy told me 
they ate meat four times a day at Eton, and drank tea 
t wice. No wonder that as a rule .schoolboys look [lah; 
and amemic.” . . . “ Mon key.s which once taste meat 
and alcohol eagerly crave for them, though disease and 
death are generally the result.” . . . “In substituting 
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tea and coffee, a great injury has l)eeu done, and the 
poor suffer now from nervous diseases and mania which 
were almost unknown fifty years ago.”'** 

Lord Mayfair’s dictum, “Animal diet is not essential 
t<j man,” might fairly receive this addition, “ and is 
not favourable to efficiency.” 

Edison, Tolstoi,. Maeterlinck, Wagner, and many 
otlicrs, are ex;im])les of the capacity for mental labour 
wliieli a vegetarian diet maintains. liuthcr and Sii" 
Isaac Newton seem to have been inclined to it. 

1 may quote a f(;w more mental wtuicers, whose 
v\'itncss to its vaiue is less known. 

Fran/. Uockicki, a distinguished musician of Beiiiji, 
was leader of tin- Berlin Vegetariaii (Jhoir. He became 
a vegetaiian twenty years laifore his death, owing to 
bad healt li, and derived great benefit from tbe cliauge. 

In a. book called From IFocb/ to Cloialer, the 
author says ; “ Although at a. period past middle life 
so entire a change of diet was a somewhat perihjus 
experiment, it was one which cx|)erienee has piroved to 
agree wonderfully well with me ; . . . so tliat in a few 
months 1 found mvs(!lf in better health than 1 had 

a/ 

enjoyed in tlie world.” '*“ 3Tie jtresent author’s expieri- 
cnee is similar ; though making tlie change late in life, 
and after matiy generations of ainiostors had li\ed on 
rich fai’c, tlie result was entirely fav'ouralilc. And in 
every ease known to him there has been benefit ; the 
old, if carefid and scientilic in their choice of materials, 
are no less heljicd by it' than the young. 

Mr. X. A. V’oysey wrote to the WestmioMer (razette 
as follows, in Heptember I f)04 ; — “ 1 was a barbarian 
till I met Di-. Haig, and was able to see that lie had 
constructed on incontrovertible facts an iutelli.uible 
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science of diet. 1 have followed the truth he tuu^lu 
me, and now not only enjoy a far greater physical and 
mental fitness, but, which i.s more important, the revela- 
tion of the marvellous connection between the physi(‘al 
and moral sides of man, so that I now see in trutlr 
about diet the great power to i-egeirei‘ate a lai'ge sirction 
of the human race.” 'Phe vegetarians “ ar‘e a sti'ong 
body, probably considerabl}^ above the average in 
health, and could far outstrip the Irest, if they gave u|> 
tea, coffee, a, ml ]nil.ses, and paid a little m(_)re attention 
to the protcid value erf foods.” 

Anothei" witness, Mr. J. F. Partington, wrote,'''' after 
giving up flesh and heavy me;ds : “ Altlrougb I am in 
what may be regarded as midiile life, 1 feel younger 
and more spriglitly tlian I did twenty years ago, l>ofh 
mentally and ])liysically. 'I’hat tiinal feeling so common 
at ibe close of each day’s work is now the exception. 

. . . It is all a wonderful e.xperience. ... 1 tliouglit 
1 k'uew formerly what good hc-alth was, . . . but now 
1 realise wbat very good healfh is. . . . .My friends 
remark' liow well 1 anr looking. ’ 

At a London Inebriate Home of the Salvation 
Amt}' “ tire food provided is without stint-, v.aried, 
])lain, .and wholesome. Foi' nearly thret' yetirs th(' 
imnates Inive been maintaine<l on ;i vt'get.arian di(;t. :in<l 
it has jiro\ed a, success.” “ We provide tiii tibumhince 
of fruit,” say the otlicers, “as well ;is vegetables.” 
“Tire women themselves tjuidvly learrr to I'ee.ogriise 
thill they are better without flesh meat.” 'fhe 
superintendent and nurses, w ho w'cre o[)posed to I lx- 
chiinge, ni'O now’^ strongly supporting it, iind iire 
themselves prospering converts. I.lirect information 
reaches me that the improvement since the iuloptiirn 
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of this diet is great, and tliat iimcb trouble is saved. 
The innui.tes a,re certainly better and happier. 

According to All-, (libsou Ward, rlicuniatism is rlie 
result of acidity fif the blood ; “ with alkaline blood 
there can l»c no rljeuinatisni or gout.” 

“ 1 will not enumerate the marvellous cures 1 have 
made with celery.”, 

“ Small (|uantitics of lentils (a jicide is sufficient for 
a small family in winter) can be purchased at most 
corn-dealers’ in laindon. 1 am writing with a full, 
practical knowleilgi; of the subject, having for thirty 
years lived on seeds, vegetables, and fruits, to the total 
c.Kclusion of alcohol, tlesh, and iish. Vet not a man in 
a thousand would (ajmpi'te with nu; in strength of 
lungs, or maaiy men compete with me in strength of 
limb uiuler eipnd conditions.” 

Air. Thomas Owen, of Oswestry, mentioiu'd at a 
meeting tliat he owed Ids presmit vigorous liealth to 
vegetarianism. Korty yeai-s ago he was a br«)ken- 
down dyspe])ti(;, not c.X[)ecteil t(.) li\-e long, i’rescrip- 
tions of animal food, ))ort wine, stout. Itraudy and 
wat(.‘r, and medicines ojdy made him grow ra])iflly 
worse. IIx; theti, by roforniod diet and bathing, 
gradually cured himself. .\t sixty-live, he felt so wiry 
and had so much energy that he often chose to run rather 
tlian walk. Ills meals were two. consisting mainlv of 
brown bread, bisciuts, fruit, and nuts; he drank no tea 
or cotfee, and never smoked. lie had cycled sixty 
miles beidre breakfast, ha\ing laken nothing since 
(i p.rn. but a glass of water. 

Air, AVilliam Harrison, of AIanche.ster, said the 
amount of work })erformcd by Air. Axon wa.s mar- 
N'ellous. Me himself knew from persoiial ex])erience 
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]io\v ve<i:etariaiiisni g'.avc streiigth for wcu-l;. 'I’wouty- 
fivc years ago iio was a dying man ; now, in Ids si\l,y- 
oightli year, he could ride (dglity miles on his bicycle, 
and will ride fiflrain miles an Iionr. llecently, he 
wrdked thirlv-six and a. half miles without a. rest, upon 
four ounces of brown bread, tlir(^e bananas, and three 
tomatoes."’ 

.Mr. J. H. Cousins relates that In; was rejected for 
various disorders, (diietly belonging to imperfect tliges- 
tion, by an insurance corporation. A year later he 
became a vegetarian, and afle.r another two years 
pi'csentetl himself again for examination by the medical 
oliicer. He was passed, the doctor nlrserving, ‘'You 
aie one of the best live.s I have (svei’ examined.” Tie 
.says, “ 1 enjoy the most abundant good health ; my 
capacity foi- mental work i.s immeasural)ly iticreascd.” 

Captain K. Wk Crosby writes ; “ I have been a 
vcgetai’ian siin-.e 18;i7. 1 am fourscore next l)irthda}' ; 

have just returned fjom a trip to the desert to examine 
a mine. 81e[)t on tin; grouml ; went down i'i(*kety 
ladders into pits a hundi'eil feet dcei) ; . . . returned 
i)i perfect condition.” 

Mr. d’iiomas H. ITarker, more than thirty y'cars 
Secretary of the United Kingdom Alliance, wrote : “ 1 
do contend — and I most earnestly })elieve — that tliose 
who u.se flesh-meat <lo not, ajul cannot, enjoy the 
highest physical health and vigour of whi(di they are 
ca))able ; tluit, other cii’cumstances being ecpial, they 
would be healthier, .stronger, and happier witliout the 
flesh. ... 1 can myself bear a testimony in favotir of 
vegetarianism, leased upon thirty years’ rigid al)stineu('e 
from fish, flesh, and fowd.” 

Councillor Joseph JMalins gave very strong testi- 
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inony, from ])ersonal cxpcrieTicc, in fav'our of vege- 
tarianism. It bad “ attractiveness so far as ])alate 
and l)ody are concerned. T must also admit that a 
gradual cliangt; of mind and disposition liegan to inani- 
fc.st itself.” DislilvO of tlie .siglit of raw llesh and tlie 
smell of dead lisli was succeeded l>y pity for the Itrute 
creation, which sulfercd so terribly, and liy thankful- 
ness for not ]ieivsonally bringing about the .sufferings 
of .sentient beings.'' 

Dr. Adam Fergu.son, of Jitlinl)urgh,‘‘''' the historian, 
after .strokes of pa ra ly sis, became a I'ytliagorean at sixtv, 
eating nothing but vegetable.s, and drinking water ami 
milk. He got rid of every paralytic .symptom, liecame 
robust and muscular, and livcil to ninety-three. 8ir 
Walter Scot t de.scribcd him as having been, ■' long after 
his eightieth Near, one of tlie most .striking old men it 
was po,s.sible to look at. 'I'he mixture of original 
thinking with high moral feeling and extemsivc learn- 
ing, his love of country, contempt of luxury', and 
especially the strong .subji'c.tion of his passions and 
feelings to the dominion of his reason, made him 
perhaps the most striking example of the Stoic philo- 
sopher which couhl be .seen in modern clays.” 

.Mr. .lames Parrott, of South Shore, “ had lieen 
I in a, vegetarian for fifty years; althougli he lia.s 

entered his ninety-fourth year, he i.s as active as most 
men of sixty.” 

Mr. O’f.'onnor, a non- vegetarian, oliserved that the 
people of his district in Ireland were })erfor(‘e vege- 
tarians, and thro\e. The only man who had .-dForded 
himself llesh diet liad tlie gout. Professor Ma\'or 
brought forward the fact that Mr. Arnold Hills, heail 
of the I'hames Iron M'orks, is a vegetarian, and that 
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some puddlers tliore, wIjo were veiietariens, were 
entirely free from the exliiimstion from whie.li tie} 
He=ilv-eating workmen sufiered.''* 

Tlie jVcfv Yoi'L /‘J.'ymiiiicr gives an ax-eoiint of how 
a fdrmerJy weakly and rliemnati(- l)oy won tlie -Xciv 
York JonraaVs {)rize for tlie best all-round |iliysie;d 
de.velo|mient out of 51. ‘>1) oandidales. Ilis ix'gener- 
ation began at sov<mte('n, by |)i’n‘e food and junx^ 
water, deep l)reatliing t'xereisi's in the e>peii air, and 
abstinenec from flesh, tobaceo, tea, eolfee, and stimn- 
lants.“ 

Mrs. (4ra(a> ll liort died on Ptli Aj)ril 1904, at 
ninct}'. She iievasr tiisttal fish or llesli tlirongliout 
lif(!. She vv;is born in York.sliire in 1 81 I, and set tle<l 
in P]iiladel[»hia in 

A Greek lady, who refers to tlie ancient training 
of Grcc'.ks on figs, lairley, liread, and vegirtable oil, 
describes herself as having always siideinti ii'om 
neuralgia or aniemia so long as she lived on the usual 
Imtchei’S meat, stout, etc. After a,dopting tin' re- 
formed diet, she had no return of these troidiles, 
dispensed with drugs, and (-mdd walk three times as 
far with half th<! fVitigue of former eiforts. '' 

( )nc of London’s greatest authoritit's on dietarx^ 
said; “ (latmeal is the I'iehest of .all cereals in 
nutritive properties. It is partieulaidy rii:h iii . . . 
all the e.ssentials for liuilding u]i blood, bone, and 
musolc.” 

A Scotch doctor used oatmeal himself for nearly 
eighty" years, and his faniilv of threes staKv'urt sons 
and tyvo daughters derived isjiial benefit irom this 
diet. 

The city analyst of Edinburgh considers oatmeal 
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one of tlie iiue.st foods tlinfc cjia bo had, for all who 
can diu'cst it. 

An nriny doctor' found it \'ery satisfactory for 
convalescents from ty])hoid in the South African war.®" 

Yet, in Scotland, aud “oven in the Highlands, 
people haA'c l.ai'gely given up oatmeal for white bread 
and strong tea.” 

I'he following is tlte testimony of Mr. J. Hayward, 
a coal-heaver, in 11)03;'" — “Whole-meal lu'ead has 
been my staphi food for o\an' twenty years, i am 
still a. coid-heaver, and find the more I cut my wants 
down, the Irettei' I am. 1 can truly say, with the 
poet, ^ly riches consist not in wealth, but in the 
fewness of my wants.’” His meals consist of l.u’cad, 
vegetables, nuts, and cereals. 

Mr. Albert Broadbent wrote, in 1 903, tlie follow- 
ing notes ; "'-- -Of sugar, Oreat Britain consumes 86 lb. ; 
the lluited States, 64 ; Denmark and Switzerland, 45 ; 
Oermany, Holland, and h’rance, al)Out 30 per head. 

According to Haig, athei’oma of the, blood-vessels 
is always associated with pressure and strain. 

\'egetables should always be steamed or eaten 
with the water in winch they were boiled. 

Arrowroot, corn Hour, etc., and many prepared 
foo<ls ai'e deprived of valuable qualities. 

Botash salts are exc(?ediugly useful in dissolving 
out rheumatic and gouty poisons. 

Brantia, a strong infusion from one tablespoonful 
of bran per head, is very useful as being especially rich 
in potash aud soluble phosphates. 

Mr. Samuel Saunders, of Market Lavington, now 
eighty-eight, states that he has — for breakfast, three 
ounces of sharps or whole meal or Quaker oats, as 
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porridge, two tablespoon fu Is of plasmon, the yolk of 
an egg ; for dinner, a small plate of tliree vegetal >les, 
three dessertspoonfuls of brown bread crumbs, a small 
plate of milk or fruit pudding ; for supper, a cupful 
of barley-water, with a dessertspoonful of carnos, six 
slices of thin brea<l and butter, two roasted apples. 
This costs eightpeuce a day. No tea, coffee, or cocoa, 
or condiment. He has never .had a headache or any 
serious illness. He had taken no intoxicants for 
seventy-two years, no fle.sh or lish for sixty-two years, 
and never any tobacco. 

Mr. Thomas, seventy-nine, and of great energy, 
eats largely bread and jam, al)out one egg daily, 
plain vegetables, and very weak tea. 

Whole wheat is very useful in cases of anmmia. 
(See Bunge’s ExperitnerUs.) “ it is remarkable that 
wherever we liinl a race of men rotainijig primitive 
milling customs, or living on uncorrupted grain food, 
we find theii' teeth strong and free from decay.” 

Mr. Albeit Carter, surgeon-dentist, related some 
years ago that he found the natives of the Punjab 
and North-West Provinces, whether Hindoo, Sikhs, 
Punjabees, Afghans, or Goorkas, had splendid teeth. 
Brahmin skulls found on the banks of the Ganges 
showed no case of general dental decay such as he 
was acquainted with at home. In Ceylon, the native 
Singalese had good teeth, the children of European 
parents had dreadfully bad teeth. In Australia, the 
aborigines had splendid teeth, the colonial population 
very bad teeth. Edwin Cox, licentiate in dental 
surgery, ascribes teeth degeneracy to white bread. 
[Hot tea, etc., frequently accompanies poor food.] 

With good whole-meal bread, says Mr. Broadbent, 
22 
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constipation, neuralgia, and toothache decline, and the 
teeth are strengthened. It is a most difficult thing to 
get a pure wliole-whcat meal. Hovis bread is next 
best to whole meal ; it contains more proteid tlian 
ordinary bread. 

Thei'e is great harm in eating fruit to excess. Two 
or three apples or. their equivalent is quite sufficient. 
Excess of fruit is apt to. cause acidity, nervous attacks, 
piles, and rlieumati.sra. Btarcli with vegetables was 
found to occupy about a third of tlie time taken by 
starch wdth fruit juice in dige.stion. 

The veterinary surgeon Simon, Director of Public 
Slaughter-Houses at Gdrlitz, Germany, speaking of a 
.strict vegetarian on military service with liim, describes 
him as quite equal to the .severe discipline, and sus- 
taining the long and heavy marches with far less 
fatigue than his comrades, whose daily rations included 
flesh. 

Herr Max Bohm, as a boy, determined not to eat 
animal fle.sh, Avhich he disliked. His enraged father 
horsewhipj)ed him for his obstinacy, but the boy 
declared he would be beaten to dcatli rather than eat 
flesh, and in tlie end suceeded in hi.s object. 

Herr Weilshaiiser was turned from flesh-eating by 
the sight of a butchered calf which turned its dying 
eyes upon him. The same impressive appeal changed 
the life of an English boy, now an athletic vegetarian. 

An advertisement offered light work to a youth. 
This turned out to include chopping off the heads of 
sixty geese in succession. The horror of such a l )usine,ss 
caused the “ light ” woi’kman to escape by night from 
his employer’s house.®” 

Mr. .Joseph Wilson signed the pledge in 1848, and 
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has been a vegetarian for about fifty-three years. At 
the annual meeting of the Vegetarian Society in 1897 
he stated that “ his life had been rendered immeasur- 
ably happier by tlie adoption of vegetarianism," 
therefore he advised everyone to adopt that delight- 
ful way of making themselves healthier and their 
lives more enjoyable. 

A e.orres})ondent writes, in Ahe course of a recent 
article on diet for the hot weather, that an ordinary 
man weighing 10 st. and leading an active life can get 
all he wants from 1 lb. of bread, 1 oz. of cheese, 2 oz. 
of rice, 12 oz. of vegetables, and a quart of milk, liut 
by trebling the amount of cheese the quantity of milk 
miglit be halved. 

When flesh meat and tea and cofi'ce arc about 
to lie discarded, the meat may at first be left out from 
one meal and the tea and coffee made weaker, for 
the sudden dro])ping of these is likely to produce 
temporary headache in those accustonn’d to them. 

The slight depression often caused by the disuse 
of flesh, tea, etc., is owing, accoriling to 19r. Haig, to 
the excess of uric acid in the blood, which is soon 
eliminated, and the depression is soon succeeded by a 
sense of greater fitness and alac,rity. 

There is far greater variety in the cereals, fruits, 
nuts, cheeses, etc., than in the v^ariously dressed dishes 
of lieef, mutton, pork, and poultry. 

A traveller of last century made the following 
remarks on the people of some of the South Sea 
Islands : “ I am inclined to think that tlie people of 
the Marquesas and Washington Islands excel in beauty 
and grandeur of form, in regularity of features and of 
colour, all the other South Sea Islanders. The men 
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are almost all tall, robust, and well made. We did 
not see a single cripple, nor deformed person, but 
such general beauty and regularity of form, that it 
greatly excited our astonishment. Many of them 
might well have been placed by the side of the most 
celebrated masterpieces of anth juity. . . . The food of 
the people consists of bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, bananas, 
yams, batatas, etc., and mostly in a natural state.” 

Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nation.^, mentions 
that the most lieautiful women of the British 
dominions are said to be, the greater part of them, 
from the lower rank of the pc'ople of Ireland, who 
are generally fed on potatoes. The peasantry of 
Lancashire and (’heshire, whose fare was somewhat 
similar, have l)ei;n likewise praised for comeline.ss. 

J\lr. Ciinyngliaine wrote in the Nhieteenth Century 
resjtccting diet in Persia : “It is possible to live, and 
to live well, on dates and maust (curdled milk). Ami 
Englishmen can do it, for I have myself.” |This is 
the common food in Baghdad. ] “ One gets thin, but 

keeps the most excellent condition, and feels really 
fresher, healthier, and readier for the road tlian the 
occupant of a luxurious habitation in London, 'fhe 
Persians delight in roast laml», chicken pillaus, and 
Shiraz wine. 

3die Rus.sian needs good schi or l)orsch, cal)bage 
or beetroot soup, with meat in it if possible. 

1 find that a British labourer in hard work spends 
4d. for breakfast of coffee, a bloater, or bacon ; 8d. for 
dinner of potatoes, cabbage, aud meat ; and 4d. for 
tea. The cost is fomteen times the Indian’s fare. 

My next-door neighbour in a Russian village got 
up at 4 a.m. and worked till 9 p.m. The peasants 
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round me had milk, curds, and potatoes, ami a fish 
cake for bi’eakfast, cabbage soup, gruel, vegetables, 
and sour milk ; and, by no means every day, meat for 
dinner. Tea, bread, and cheese, and su])per before 
bed."“- 

Mr. William Couchman related at a meeting in 
1875 that after a terrible accident,J)y wliich his head 
was severely damaged and his s('alp nearly removed, 
and when he had recovered consciousness, he, being a 
vegetarian, refused to eat the mutton cliops and drink 
the brandy and light wine prescribed, and kept to his 
usual fare c»f brown bread, stewed apples, haricot 
beans, rice, and vegetables, adding eggs beaten up in 
milk. The doctor declined responsil)ility for the 
consequences. His l)lood was pure, and the wound, 
wliicli was extremely serious, healed wonderfully. The 
doctor admitted that unless he lunl been in a condition 
much better tlian that of most men, tlie accident would 
have been fatal. 

Archdeacon (Jovett of (fibraltar writes : “ Recent 
physiological science seems to be evidtmeing the 
superiority of a sound, sweet, cleanly, wholesome, and 
unstimulating diet of fruit and veget ables. ... As a 
total abstainer of twenty-three year.s’ experience, 1 am 
convinced that such a rt*gime immensely diminishes 
the craving for alcoliolics ; and Inebriate Homes are 
now being successfully conducted on the principle.” 

Pastor Loughltorougli, of Oakland, California., 
w’rites in response to my inquiries ; “ .My being still 
in active service at seventy-three is not due to a 
vigorous constitution by inheritance, for 1 was a feeble, 
sickly child from birth. At two I had scarlet fever, 
from which I never fully recovered until after adopt- 
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ing the proper diet. At eighteen I had a slight 
hseniorrhage from the lungs. By the excessive use of 
animal food.s — pork, beef, etc. — and pepper, mustard, 
sharp pickles, etc., I injured mysidf; at thirty-one 1 
was supposed to l)e in the first stage of consumption. 
In 18(53 my attention was called more fully to the 
question of the right food for the health of man. 
Gradually 1 left off beef and mutton, and at once pork, 
tea, cotfce, spices, etc. Within a year all desire 
for Hesh food was lost. In three montlis my cough 
entirely ceaseil, and my lungs were strong. From 
18G4 1 rarely used a little fish, and occasionally a very 
small portion of l)eef. From 1885 1 left off entirely 
the use of tiesli food. From 18(54 onwards 1 lia\'c not 
used 5 lb. of animal food. My diet consists of grains, 
nuts, fruits, and the finer qualities of vegetables. 
Last year, during four months, 1 trax'olled (5(570 
miles by railway, attejided 175 j^uldic meetings, in 103 
of wlii(;h 1 })rea.ched tlie sermon. During the last tliree 
months I have written a book of 551 pages.”'’* 

Mr. A. IT. Frardv, a well-known inventor and manu- 
facturer in the United States, wrote from Bulftdo in 
1888 : "At the age of fifty-eight I was what you 
might c.all a pretty well used-u[) man. Six }a‘ars ago 
last August I discarded all flesh meats and animal 
fats, and have since that time greatly improved in 
health. . , . Tea ajid coffee 1 place witli tobacco and 
alcohol drinks, anil use none of them. ... I am past 
sixty-four, have excellent health. ... I can do more 
work, either mental or pliy.sical than on a mixed 
diet. . . . Aly principal food is fruit and bread, with 
no salt. I occasionally eat vegetaltles, which I salt a 
little. ... 1 can live on anywhere from two to twelve 
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cents [say threepence] a day. ... 1 did two men’s hard 
worlv eating nothing ))ut one pound of corn a day. . . . 
My day’s work commences usually at 4.30 a.m., and 
ends at 5.30 p.m., after which I drive two miles and 
care for my horse, and often do my cooking.” 

Mr. Henry Cunynghame, C.B., wrote as follows in 
1903: “ 'riic very high value of bread and other 
cereals will conn^ as a sur})rise to ‘those who liave not 
read modern works on the suT»ject. That a pound of 
bread should have as much nourishing })ower as a 
pound of meat (flesh), or that a pound of dried pca,s 
should have a greater value than either, is quite 
against our English roast beef tlieoiles. But it 
explains tlie healthy lives led by Scottish gillies and 
Swiss shepherds wlio live on oatmeal and other grains, 
only varying it by cheese, whicli has a nutritive value 
half as great again as either l>read or meat. The 
labourer is not to be 2 iitie<l Avith his dish of beans and 
bacon if he can get enough of it. 

“ It is I'or this reason tliat good wliole-meal lu'cad 
is such an excellent food for old people and children, 
and especially for those [persons] who suffei- from 
gout.” 

Mr. M ‘Knight gives the following as suitable food 
for tlie tropics : Fish, l)cans, or peas for proteid ; 
millet, manioc, yam, etc., for starch ; ground-nut oil, 
til oil, etc., for fat. 

Millet is the predominant grain of tropical Africa. 
Watt says that to the vast majority of the people of 
India, jowar and l)ajra are of more importance than 
wheat or rice. I’he seeds are ground into meal or flour 
and eaten as cakes or porridge. 

Ragi is grown in Southern India, Mysore, and 
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Ceylon ; manioc or cassava in tropical America ; soy 
bean in China, Japan, etc., for bean cheese. For 
nitrop-enous food it is excellent. Palm butter is a 

O 

product of Africa.'*” 

In January 1903 an account was published'*® of Mr. 
Horace Fletcher’s discovery of the value of slow eating, 
small meals, and thorough mastication. The system 
of mastication and sipping is, according to him, a 
panacea for indigestion and other ailments. In his 
words, the experiments of Professor Chittenden, at 
Yale, based upon discoveries by Mr. Fletcher and his 
colleagues during six years, show that “ the human 
machine” fed on “from one-third to one-half of what it 
has been taught to consume” maintains “more than 
double the ordinary strength, endurance, and general 
efficiency.” 

“ It means keenness, elasticity, mental alertness, 
and a surplus of energy always at command, a constant 
tone of muscular fitness which makes it possible to 
indulge in unusual mental or physical (ixcrcise without 
fear of muscular fotigue.” Mr. Stapleton, the champion 
wrestler of America, improved under tlie system from 
4500 to over 8000 units of efficiency. The increase 
of strength of six soldiers was from about 100 to 200 
per (‘ent. In no circumstances, said the athlete to 
Professor Sherrington, of Liverpool, would he return 
to a careless and excessive diet. 

For five years Mr. Fletcher has lived on one-third 
of the food a healthy woi’kiug-man cats. At fifty- 
four years of age, ho rides his bicycle one hundred 
miles a day, and does athletic training at any time. 
He has the patience to chew a piece of bread sixty 
times.**' 
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The results attaiued by Mr. Fletclier, and tlie way 
ot health which he demonstrates, are certainly well 
worthy of attention. 

As Mr. Eustace Aiiles observe.s : “ The healthy man 
leaves himself entirely in the hands of his cook or his 
restaurateur. Hence the healthy man runs serious 
risks of becoming an invalid. Very few escape the 
horrors of dyspepsia. Many Ijecome martyrs to gout, 
develop gastric ulcers, provfike apoplexy, or disable 
themselves with corpulency.” The annual exodus to 
foreign watering-places prov'es liow greatly we misuse 
food.™ 

An example of restoration to strong life by the 
vegetable regime is given in 1 850 by a stone-mason 
who had suffered much from ill-health and become 
(juite weak. After living a short time on fruits and 
farinacea, he wrote : “ 1 now get on first-rate, and 
ke{!p in excellent health, entirely witlioiit the use of 
medicine ; aiul altogether 1 feel in a. blessed stale of 
e.iisteace. I am more buoyant in spirits, more agile; 
my physical energy is increased, anel altogether I enjoy 
a new life.” 

'fhe following oliservations on dietetics were 
contributed by Miss Florence Sexton : — 

The men in Ayrshire enjf>y excellent licalth, but 
the women suffer greatly from headache and stomach 
troubles and rheumatism. About 2 lb. of flesli meat 
serves four or five persons for a week. Tea is largely 
used, and porridge and potatoes. 

Flesh foods should not be suddenly discarded ; the 
change .sometimes camses severe depression. Most 
people can make the change quickly without harm. 

Let the person who makes a change in diet study 
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the composition of food stuffs. He should know, e.g., 
that nuts are rich in protcid and fat ; corn flour, 
potatoes, and rice in starch ; beetroot in sugar ; fruits 
and green vegetables in salts and water. He should 
know what substances contain uric acid or any 
poisonous alkaloid. Let liim know how much protcid 
his l)ody rccjuires, for (piiet life and for hard work. 
He should carefully avoid those particular articles 
whii-h in his particular case are harmful. 

Statements of percentage nutritive value are very 
misleading if used as guides witliout ample ([ualifica- 
tion. Whole-meal bread is given as of 5 a per cent., 
rice of 88 per cent., and sugar of 100 per cent, 
nutritive value, yet wholc-meid bread is the best food 
of these three (if properly made), rice being deficient in 
protcid and sugar containing none. 

Food tables make beans, etc., ap[iear far higher in 
proteid value tlnm l)eef, but beef loses water while 
beans take up water in cooking. 

Sugar is poisonous to many gouty people, both 
beef and l)eans are intolerable, except in small 
quantities, to othei’s, and the excess of uric acid or 
xanthine in animal flesh, pulses, and tea and coftee 
piles up the material for stu-ious diseases. 

'riie difierence of percentage of protind (the main 
elcmtuit of nourishment) in beans, raw and cooked, is 
very great, the cooked beans apparently containing 
less than a quarter of the amount per cent, in dry, raw 
beans.’* 

Mr. Perky has established a great institution at 
Niagara Falls for the manufacture of “ natural food.” 
Mr. Perky turned his mind to the science of food some 
years ago, when his health broke down, and, in his 
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own words, he, from the most abject physical wreck, 
succeeded, ]>y the use of naturally organised food, in 
reliuilding his l)ody into a perfectly healthy condition. 
“ Take a grain of wheat and analyse it, and it is the 
most beautiful thing on earth under the microscope ; 
there is nothing to e<]ual it. The outer bran is wliat 
we call waste, and thei’c ai-e five bran coats. Between 
the two next are found the insoluldc phosphates that 
build tlie teetli and lione. The miller takes that 
oil' and gives it to the hogs. 

“ Between tlie next two layers is found cerealine, 
a sjiecies of diastase, that, when lirought between the 
teeth and masticated, mixed with the saliva, operates to 
digest the starch, and without it you cannot digest it 
[the starch ] properly, loirther along, when you got into 
the centre of the grain, there it is a germ, tlie living 
principle.” 

‘■'There is no crime that 1 know of,” JMr. Jkirky 
declared, “ tliat in my judgment equals the crime of the 
white-llour man, unless it is that of the man who 
bricks up his chimneys and compels liis family to 
breathe over and over again the air that has been 
devitalised, out of whicli the oxygen has been burned 
by the stove.” 

This is the time people begin to grow up with poor 
teeth and with catarrli, and that malady is general. 
To be healthy and vigorous tlie food must contain the 
material that makes teeth, bone, muscle, nerve, brain, 
also the material for heat and energy. The mother 
should simplify the diet of her family and use only 
such foods as contain the material to build the body 
properly. We know how to build horses and cattle, 
but the human being is sacrificed to ignorance. 

O O 
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Mr, Perky intended educating at his Institute two 
hundred and fifty girls in cookery, chemistry of food, 
marketing, house economies, laundry, sewing, physical 
culture, sanitation, physiology, physics, the care of 
infants, first aid, and nature study, with the view of 
instructing the [)ublic on primary matters of health.'® 
The following passages are, I think, suliiciently apt 
for quotation. (Sentiment and aspiration are as much 
a part of Immanity, and as worthy of the regard of 
science, as material facts. 


“ Some, as thou sawest, by violent stroke shall die, 

By fire, flood, famine ; by intemperance more 
In meats and drinks, which on the earth shall bring 
Diseases dire.” 

— Milton. 


]’ytliagor;is speaks (througli tlie Roman tongue) : 

“ lie first the taste of flesh from tables drove. 

And argued well, if arguments could move : 

O mortals! from your fellows^ blood abstain. 

Nor taint your bodies with a food profane. 


** O impious we ! to Nature’s laws opposed : 

Where liowels are in other bowels closed ; 

Where fattened by their fellows’ fat they thrive, 
Maintained by murder, and b}^ death they live. 


What else is this but to devour our guests. 
And barbarously renew Cyclopean feasts 1 


Whoever was the wretch, and cursed be he 
That envied first our food’s simplicity, 

The essay of Idoody feasts on brutes began, 
And after forged the sword to murder man ?” 


Ovid. 
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“ While Heaven, the universal Friend, 

Fills hi^li the cup of woe 

Of fear and shame and vengeance dire 

For man, the universal foe. 

“ O lone Humanity! to the fell race 
Thy soul-subduing gifts impart, 

Tliat every Love and every Grace 
On their ensanguined work may smile 
And triumph in their heart. 

So shall their hands from carnage cease, 

And high upon tliine altnr pile 

The fruits of charity and peace.” — Thomas Young. 

“ Never to 1)1 end our [deasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 

— Words woiiTn. 

“ N() flfX'ks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn ; 

Taught by the ])Ower that pities me 

I learn to pity them.” — Goldsmith’s IlerrniU 

Coleri<lge wrote his wcll-knowu verses, “ Ho prayeth 
best, who loveth ))est,” ill tlie same spii’it. 

“ Man, once Heeling o’er the transient scene, 

Swift as an im remembered vision, stands 
Immortal upon earth ! No longer now 
He slays the lamb that looks him in tlie face 
And horribly devours his mangled flesh, 

Whicli, still avenging Nature’.s broken law, 

Kindled all putrid humours iu hi.s frame, 

All evil passions, and all vain belief, 

Hatred, despair, and loathing in bis mind, 

The germs of misery, death, disease, and crime. 

No longer now tlie winged inhabitants, 

That in the wood.s their sweet lives sing away, 

Flee from the form of man ; but gather round 
And prune their sunny feather.s on the. hand.s 
Which little children stretch iu friendly sport 
Towards these dreadless partners of their play. 

All tilings are void of terror : Man has lost 
His terrible prerogative, and stands 
An equal amidst equals ; happiness 

And science dawn, though late, upon the earth.” — Shelley. 
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In his “ Vindication of a Natural Diet,” Shelley 
wrote : 

“ There never was an instance wherein a change 
from spirituous liquors and animal food to vegetables 
and pure water have failed ultimately to invigorate the 
body, by rendering its juices bland and consentaneous, 
and to restore to the mind that cheerfulness and elas- 
ticity which not one in fifty possesses on the present 
system.” 

“ Crime is madnes.s. Madness is di.sease. When- 
ever the cause of disease shall I)e discovered, the root 
from which all vice and misery liav’c Sf) long over- 
shadowed the globe will lay bare to the axe.” 

“ The .system of a simple diet . . . strikes at tlio 
root of all evil. . . . In no ca.ses has a return to 
vegetable diet produced the slightest injury.” . . . 
“ By all that is sacred in our hopes of tlic human race, 
I cojijure those who love happiness and truth to give a 
fair trial to the vegetal>le .system.” 

Shelley then relates from his perscrnal knowledge 
how seventeen persons h.-id lived for seven years on 
the iiiitural diet, without a death and almost without 
the slightest illness. Some of these Avere infants, one 
a martyr to asthma “now nearly sultducd.” 

“'riie most fertile districts of the habitalde alobe 
are now actually cultivated by men for animals, at a 
delay and waste of aliment absolutely incapable of 
calculation.” 

“ The advantage of a reform in diet is obviously 
greater than that of any other.” 

“The proselyte to a pure diet . . , will be,” after 
a short time, “ equally capable of bodily exertion or 
mental application, after, as before, his simple meal.” 
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He will find a simple meal of various vegetables 
and fruits satisfying in a high degree to the pleasures 
of taste. 

“ All depends upon breaking through a pernicious 
habit resolutely and at once.” 

The following passage represents the tea.ching of 
Gotama, the greatest of the 1iiastern_ world : — 

“ But Buddha softly sawl : 

‘ Let him not strike, great King ! ^ and therewith loosed 
Tlie victim’s boiid«, none staying him, so great 
flis [uesence was. Then, craving leave, he s])ake 
Of life, which all can take, hut none can give — 

Life, which all creatures love and strive to keep, 

Wonderful, dear, and pleasant unto each, 

Even to tln^ mean eat ; yea, a boon to all 
Where pity is, for pity makes the woi'ld 
Soft to tlie weak and noble to tlie strong. 

Unto the dumb lips of his (lock he lent 

Sad pleading words, showing how man, wl»o })ray8 

For mercy to the gods, is merciless, 

Being as god to those ; ali>eit all life 
Is linked and kin, and what we slay have given 
Meek tribute of the milk and wool, and set 
Fast trust upon the hands that murder them. 


AVhile still our Lord wont on, teaching how fair 
This earth were if all living things be linked 
In friendliness and common use of foods, 

Bloodless and pure ; the golden grain, l>right fruits, 
Sweet herlis which grow for all, the waters wan, 
Sudicient drinks and meats. Which when these heard, 
The might of gentleness so con(|uered them, 

The })i*iests them.selves scattered their altardlamea 
And iiiing away the steel of sacrifice ; 


So rail the edict, and from those days forth 
Sweet peace hath spread between all living kind.’* 

The Light of Asia — Edwin Ajinold, 



CHAPTER IX 

Medical Tkstimoxy and Experiences on Diet 

In adducing evidence from vsoine of the most distin- 
guished medical men of our time, and of eaidier 
periods, on the sultject of food, 1 wisli to state clearly 
that 1 do not thiidc it necessary to go )>ack to those 
who have expressed opinions common in their day 
favourahle to a very full or rich dietary, or to copious 
potations of port or other wine, or to articles of 
nutrition wliich are now known by w'ell-tcsted exjicri- 
ment to be of little if any value. And as regards the 
use of animal flesh, I liavc not included many wlto 
advise it, for we may, I think, assume that the majority 
of the [)rofession arc still trained under the old system 
— still have the Hesli of (juadrupeds on their tallies, and 
still recommend it. 'Idiis may lie taken for granted. I 
wish rather to bring forward the views of a very strong 
and capable body of witnesses, competent physicians, 
w'ith wide experience, who find that life and health 
can be sustained at least as well on the products of 
plants. In earlier chapters I have given the opinions 
of some of the greatest physiologists on this subject. 
But in the present chapter will be found abundant 
testimony of high importance on the food question in 
general, from masters in medicine and hygiene. 

The first witness, one who gave very special atten- 
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tion to diet, bceanie more aud more eonA'inced in Ids 
Jater life of the damage to vast numbers of people 
wliieli follows from excess, especially in Hesli-eating. 

“ J have come to the conclusion,” Sir Henry 
Thompson wrote, “that more tlian half the disease 
that cmbittei’s life is due to avoidalde errors in diet, 
. . . and that more mischief, in the sliape of actual 
disease, of impaired vigour, and of shortened life, 
accrues to civilised man from erroneous habits of 
eating than from the habitual use of alcoholic drink, 
consideralde as I know that evil to be.” 

Dr. John Hunter was sidyect to gout, and found 
in aj)ples, or jn-obably in a voy light dietary, a remedy 
for his sulferings. He insisted that all his patients 
should discard wine and roast l)eef, and use apples 
freely. 

Dr. Parkes sums up his ol)servations on animal and 
vegetable diets as follows : “ Jibe meat-eater and the 
man who lives on (.ann or peas and rice, are all ecjually 
well nouiished. . . . The rapid movements of the 
carnivora have been <;ontrasted witli the slow, didl 
action of domestic cattle ; l)ut not to speak of the 
horse, whoe\'er has seen the lightning mevements of 
the wild ;intelope or cow, or even of the wild pig, which 
is herbivorous in many cases, can doubt tliat vegetable 
feeders can exert ;i movement even more rajiid and 
more enduring than the tiger or the wolf?” 

As regards tlie tendency to gout, he says : “ Very 
often large meat-eatei’s are not gouty, and do not 
appear in any way overfed. In this case, eitlnn’ a 
great amount of exercise is taken, or, as is often tlie 
case in these persons, the meat is not absorbed, owing 

frequently to imperfect mastication.” ^ 

23 
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With regard to the food of British troops in India, 
Parkes wrote : “It has been stated by several of the 
best observers in the tropics, that those who eat 
largely of animal food are less healthy than those who 
take more vegetable food ; and Friedel, in his work on 
China, has lately again directed attention to the fact 
that the amount of digestive and hepatic disease is 
much greater among the English than among any 
other European settlers in Chi)ia. But whether this is 
owing to excess of animal food or excess generally in 
all food, and to too much wine, beer, and spirits, is 
uncertain. 

“ The use of ages has accustomed the Hindoo to 
the custom of taking large quantities of rice, with 
pulses or cori]. Put a European on this diet, and he 
could not at first digest it; the very bulk would be 
too much for him. The Hindoo, with this diet, is 
obliged to take huge quantities of condiments. The 
European who did the same would produce acute 
gastric catarrh and hepatic congestion in a very short 
time.” 

Two points, says Dr. Parkes, are quite clear. 
Spirits are most hurtful ; wine and beer must be taken 
in great moderation. And the use of fruits is of great 
importance. 

In regard to health in India, Sir Joseph Fayrer 
advised that : “New arrivals should abstain from 
much animal and stimulating food, with a view to 
avoid plethora, dyspepsia, mal-assimilation, and con- 
gestion of the already overtaxed liver and eliminating 
organs. Curries, as generally prepared, should be 
sparingly consumed. It is not advisable to copy the 
natives in respect to diet. . . . By degrees the food 
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may be modified to suit the altered conditions of 
climate. ... As a rule, people eat too much in 
India. ” 

“ As to wine, beer, and spirits, . . . their use is, at 
least, an acquired habit in healthy young men and 
women. . . . Whatever may be said on other grounds, 
it cannot be regarded as an absolute necessity for 
them at least. 

“ We wish it to be clearly understood that we do 
not advocate the use of alcoholic stimulants except as 
medicine.” 

Cold tea, not too strong, and pure water are 
recommended. 

'riie constant daily habit of excessive smoking, 
over a long series of years, produces much lunctional 
mi.schief and misery. It frequently disturbs the 
equilibrium of the nervous system and the action of 
the heart, causing nervousness, giddiness, muscular 
tremor, and palpitation. It impairs digestion, de- 
presses the system mentally and physically, and 
muddles the intellectual faculties. Cancer of the lij) 
and tongue, and clironic intlammation of the back and 
sides of the throat, are often ascribed to it, as c.ancer 
of the sesophagus and stomach have been attributed 
to chewing and snuffing.” 

Dr. de Chaumont, F.R.S., spoke in 1879 to the 
following effect : ® — There is a form of starvation not 
only common but almost universal among the poorer 
classes of the people ; this kind of starvation depends 
upon the neglect or want of vegetable food. This 
starvation formerly caused terrible ravages in the 
army and navy, resulting in scurvy. A good supply 
of vegetables is necessary for health. Potatoes are 
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valuable, but by pceliug tliom before cooking we lose 
the most valuable part of the juice ; they should be 
steamed, stewed, or made into soup. 

“ Another form of starvation is the want of nitro- 
genous or desh-forming food. Tliis food is best known 
in tlie form of meat, eggs, cheese, or milk, but it exists 
in large quantities.also in Hour, oatmeal, Indian meal 
(maize), and especially in l)eans, peas, and lentils. 
These last — peas, beans, and lentils — are most nourish- 
ing, and ought to be much more used than they are ; 
they contain much more of the llesli -forming food than 
the best meat.” 

“ Fat is a most essential thing, and no hard work 
can l)e well done without it. ... If children could be 
more generally fed on milk in their earliest years, and 
get a fair share of butter when they are al)le to eat it, 
they would be not ordy more healthy themselves, but 
would also be the jjarents of a healthy offspring.” Ijr. 
de Chaumont then condemns the common pra(ttice of 
feeding infonts with starchy food which they are unable 
to digest. 

Dr. Hutchison, in his work on Food, says that 
whole-meal bread is in the end rather less nutritious 
than white bread ; Init at the same time it may be 
much more wholesome, for it contains phosphates, etc. 
which are lacking in the white, and certain mineral 
constituents in small (juantity are of great importance 
to the constitxition. Dr. Haig agrees with Dr. Hutcdii- 
son as to the foilure of the digestion to deal with the 
branny parts of tlie wheat, and the consequent waste, 
but seems further to object to the whole-meal on account 
of “ uric acid ” or its equivalent. This seems to be 
going to an extreme of exclusion. Meanwhile, perhaps 
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the safest bread-stutf to rely upon is “seconds,” Hour and 
“ super-cooked” meals. The crust of bread, well baked, 
is known to be much more nourishing than the crumb. 

In an address given at a later date,"* Dr. Hutchison 
stated that under-feeding is habitual in the East of 
London. Insufficient food causes a craving for alcohol. 
A good diet can be obtained for 4d. a day ; the work- 
man spends 7d. “ I advise the buying of more vegetable 
foods, particularly peas, beans, lentils, and cheap fish. 
Cheese, cooked in a digestible way as the Italians do, 
is a valualtle article of diet.” “ I stronglv recommend 
one good meal of oatmeal a day, instead of so much 
bread, butter, and tea, which is the sta])le diet of so 
many poor families, because it is so easily pre[)ared. 
Skimmed milk contains all the original proteids. 
Margarijie is quite as nourishing as butter, and better 
than jam.” 

Dr. T. K. Chambers has made the following general 
observations : ’’ — 

No food has l)een found so suitable for the young 
of all animals as their mother’s milk. The wholesomest 
food for the first six mojiths is milk alone. Later, 
some food in addition may be given cautiously, of a 
character adapted to the child’s condition and constitu- 
tion. A little broth, chicken soup, witli cream and 
sugar, tops and bottoms, etc., may be tried ; but “ the 
consequences of premature weaning are insidious. The 
external aspect of the child is that of health, its 
muscles are strong, but the bones do not harden in 
proportion, and if it tries to walk, its limbs give way, 
and it is said to be suffering from rickets. These 
consequences follow in other animals as surely as in 
the human race.” 
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In later years, up to at least fourteen or fifteen, 
“ the rule should be four meals a day, after that three 
full meals a day are generally sufficient. 

“ Up to the period of full development the daily use 
of wine should be allowed only during illness and the 
express attendance of a medical adviser.” 

For laborious work, digestible nitrogenous food, 
meat par excellence, must be provided. A conti'actor 
for railways in Sicily found the work done by Sicilian 
navvies considerably increased, almost up to the British 
average, by paying the men partly in meat. 

“ It is absolutely essential that the fieshly machinery 
for doing work should be continuously replaced by fiesb 
food, as it becomes worn out.” [But sec infra in the 
same article.] 

By experiments witli .soldiers marching twenty 
miles a day with loads of 56 lb. each, it was found 
that meat-extract was better than .stimulants. [Might 
not even hot water have been proved superior to wine 
or spirits ? Beef-tea is now proved to be of hardly any 
nutritive value.] 

The (Jxford system of training twenty-five years 
ago gave meat and bread for breakfast and for diiiner, 
with vegetables and beer added, and much the same 
for supper as for dinner. 

“ rndige.stion, sleeple.ssness, nervous indecision, 
palpitation of heart, irregularity of bowels, disappear 
under training.” 

A small quantity of alcohol was considered bene- 
ficial. “ Life is fuller and more complete, old fiesh 
is removed and food appropriated as new fiesh 
somewhat more quickly than when no alcohol is 
ingested.” 
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[Recent physiological science does not, on the whole, 
confirm these opinions.] 

“ Rest from brain-work for twenty minutes before 
meals, entire al)stinence from it during meals, and rest 
again till the weight has passed otf the stomach, are 
essential to the reconcilement of physical exertion with 
bodily health.” 

Tu acute rheTunatism and acute gout, “ if meat in 
any form, solid or liquid, be eaten, it seems to turn 
into acid, which is already in excess in the blood.” 

Chronic gout “ is due to good cheer indulged in 
either by the sufferer or by his ancestors. . . . The 
children of gouty families should be ])rought up to a 
life of strict abstemiousness and muscular activity.” 
Tliis regimen is therefoi’c proper for a very large pro- 
portion of the members of the richer classes. “ Gouty 
adults recjuire meat l)ut once in the twenty - four 
hours.” 

In all degenerative lesions alcohol has a baneful 
influence. Dr. Cheyne, a Bath ])hysician of the 
eighteenth century, adopted a milk diet in middle 
life (fifty-five), and restricted himself entirely to milk 
and biscuits. After sixteen years’ experience of this 
diet, with a large practice, he found three pints of milk 
and six ounces of biscuits a day fully sufficient. 

For dyspejhics with a weak and slow digestion, 
three very moderate meals are sufficient, and after a 
full meal no more food should l)e eaten for seven or 
eight hours. Five hours at least should intervene even 
between small meals. 

It is good for flatulent dyspeptics to try eating 
only meat and bread at one meal, and only vegetables 
at another. 
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Dr. Chambers seems, on the whole, to favour a 
mixed diet, but, in the last part of the article, gives 
credit to the discovery of the production of force from 
starch, by which energy may be raised to the full 
height of usefulness. 

He observes that, according to the experience of 
Mr. Vizetelly, the Spanish labourer in a vineyard con- 
sumes 8 or 9 lb. of bread, onion porridge, and grapes; 
the Eskimo, using only animal food, can eat 20 lb. of 
it in a day. This estimate seems to be made on the 
authority of Sir John Ross. It refers to a rare feast. 

On a mixed dietary, says Dr. Chambers, only 2 lb. 
of bread and ^ lb. of meat would be sufficient. 

Dr. Playfair, F.R.S., in his lectures to the Royal 
Institution, laid down the following quantities as 
adapted to the lowest condition of sustenance with 
little activity : — 2^ ox. nitrogenous, 1 oz. fat, 12 oz. 
starchy, ox. mineral matter. Penal diet, on which 
a fair amount of work can be done, has — nitrogenous 
3'784 oz., carbo-hydrates 19'864 oz., fat 1‘580 oz., 
mineral 0’972 oz. It is just sufficient to maintain 
strength and weight. 

Professor Lawrence, F.R.S., in one of his lectures in 
1823 at the College of Surgeons, said that “ in the periods 
of their greatest simplicity, manliness and bravery, the 
Greeks and Romans appear to have lived almost 
entirely on plain vegetable pre])arations ; indiflerent 
bread, fruits, and other produce of the earth are the 
chief nourishment of the modern Italians, and of 
the mass of the population in most countries of 
Europe ; of those more immediately known to 
ourselves, the Irish and Scotch may be mentioned, 
who are certainly not rendered weaker than their 
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English fellow-subjects by their freer use of vegetable 
aliment.” 

Mr. Gilman Thompson, Professor of Medicine at 
Cornell University, United States, wrote as fol- 
loAvs : — 

“ The northern Eskimo, who has absolutely no 
starchy or .saccharine food, . . . resists extreme cold 
and takes very long and fatiguing journeys by sledge, 
yet he is no stronger, nor as strong, as the Central 
African negro, who lives upon a diet of manioc and 
plantains Avithout meat. 

“ The Australian saA^age eats berries, pith, nuts, 
honey, laiwae, ants, etc.; the Papuan, sago, fish, fruits; 
the NeAv Caledonian ncnv chiefly A^egetables. 

“ Tlie Mongol eats Avith his rice small quantities 
of fish, eggs, and goose livers, but for his proteid he 
relies upon bean cheese and sauce from soy beans. 

“ The Mexican, Avhose supply of moat is scanty and 
of a poor (piality, uses the natiA^i bean at almost every 
meal, with A'^egetables, or perhaps shreds of sun-dried 
beef.” 

The ancient Britons w'ere knoAvn to have lived 
largely on acorns, berries, roots, leaves, etc. 

In an official Report upon insanity in Ireland, tea 
is mentioned as a contributing factor. A very poor 
quality is used, and it is often stewed nearly all day. 
Its use is now general among the poorer j'opula- 
tion. 

The United States consumes per head 1’33 1]>. of 
tea, 7 ‘8 lb. of coftee. “ By drinking two or three cups 
of black coffee (strong) at every meal, muscular 
tremors are sometimes developed, with nervousne.ss, 
anxiety, dread of impending ill, with palpitation and 
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feeling of precordial oppression, bradycardia, vertigo, 
heartburn, dyspepsia, constipation, and insomnia.” 

In children the effect of coffee is insomnia, night 
terrors, nervousness, and tremor. 

In 1899, the United States consumed one-third of 
the total amount of coffee produced, more than Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, France, and the United 
Kingdom. England and her colonies consumed half of 
the output of tea. 

As I'egards alcohol, Otto Snell asked sixty expert 
mountain-climbers their opinion of the use of alcohol. 
Fifty-five out of sixty declared that they found it 
harmful Ijefore or during their exertions. 

For brain workers, Mr. Thompson advises flesh 
once a day in moderation ; milk, eggs, fish, fresh fruit ; 
light, porous, dry bread, or toast ; a very light midday 
meal, or at any time before the conclusion of work. 

He cites the instance of Cornaro, who lived to the 
age of one hundred and three, and for forty-eight years 
subsisted on 12 oz. of vegetable food, some eggs, but 
rarely flesh, and 14 oz. of light wine. 

The fare recommended is as follows for brain - 
woi'kei's ; — 

BreakfaM — fresh fruit, cereal with cream, poached 
egg, boiled fish, bacon, tea or coffee. 

Lunch — roast potato, with butter and cream, or 
beans and bacon, light sandwiches of game 
or relish, cheese, lettuce or salad, baked apple, 
cream. 

Dinner — soup, roast or joint, vegetables, light far- 
inaceous pudding. 

Overeating and violent exercise studiously avoid. 

Dr. Alexander Haig, M.A., M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P., 
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writes “Given sufficient albumens, it is a matter of 
very little consequence wliere they come from, whether 
from the animal or vegetable kingdom. ... It is 
pos.sible, by introducing more food than can be readily 
digested, to overpower digestion, so that nothing is 
digested and absorbed, and starvation results.” 

Exercise Ijrings excess of uric acid into the blood, . . . 
increasing its alkalinity, thus rendering it a better 
solvent of uric acid, so that it will dissolve mox’e of the 
uric acid available in the tissues. In a word, exercise 
acts like a dose of alkali. . . . 

“Hence the records we are now getting from all 
sides show that the less animal Hesli a people take the 
better do they come out in trials of force -production, 
and especially in endurance. ... In enduram.-e 
those will do best who get their albumens from 
such animal and vegetable sources as are piactically 
free from uric acid, and who do not indulge in such 
stimulant poisons as tea, colfee, and other similar 
alkaloid-contain ing sul (stances. ” 

“ Now, so fill- as 1 know, the vegetarians of tins 
country are ]>retty decidedly supei'ior in endurance to 
those who feed on animal tissues, and who might 
otherwise be expected to equal them ; but these 
‘ vegetarians ’ would be better still, as 1 have for some 
years been pointing out, if they not only ruled out 
animal flesh, but also eggs and the jiulses (peas, beans, 
and lentils), as])aragus, and mushrooms, which contain 
a large amount of uric acid, or substances phy.siologically 
equal to uric acid, also tea, coffee, and cocoa.” 

Dr. Haig then shows that flesh, beef-tea, soups, 
meat-extracts, and other “deadly decoctions of flesh,” 
are stimulants, quickly evolve quantities of force, and 
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consequently produce a corresponding amount of 
depression. “ Stimulation is not force, but force 
rendered a little more quickly available.” . . . 

“ Hence it comes about that those who took alcohol 
on a flesh diet generally very soon give it up when they 
give up flesh, and smoke also very little, having no 
craving for any stimulant ; while if wluit most meat- 
eaters say were true, that meat is very much better 
nourishment,” it ought to be exactly the other 
way. 

“ Another very common effect of meat eating . . . 
is a certain amount of dulness, lieaviness, and dis- 
inclination for bodily or mental exertion in the morning 
hours, often associated with more or less irritability 
and mental depression.” 

. . . The uric-acid-free foods fall into the following 
classes : — 

(l ) Milk and milk products, as cheese and protene. 

(2) Bread-stuffs, cereal foods, and glutens. 

(3) Nuts and nut foods. 

(4) Garden vegetables, as potatoes. 

(5) Garden fruits, as apples. 

(6) Dried and foreign fruits. 

Milk should be taken at one or two of the three 
daily meals, and distributed among the rest of the 
foods, such as bread, cereals, vegetables and fruits. It 
should not be taken between good meals “ to keep up 
strength.” 

Similarly cheese should be broken up, and not 
eaten at the end of a meal already too heavy ; it should 
be taken early in the meal, well distributed, or grated, 
and masticated. 2 or 3 oz. of cheese a day for persons 
living on a mixed diet is generally sufficient. 
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Pliismon rn;iy be used in plaxje of milk, and protene 
in place of cheese. 

As regards bread-stuffs, the most important thing 
is their thoi'ough mastication and mixture with the 
saliva before swallowing, and for this reason they 
should be eaten dry, us toasted l)read, rusks, or Ihscuits. 
Porridge and milky puddings an; ]ess easily digested, 
so is new l)read. Puddings sli.ould always lie firm and 
solid, for they recpiire plenty of mastication. 

Simple food of not more than two ov three kinds at 
one meal is a great secret of health. 

Cereals have bcim the food of mankind in the 
past, and they are still the food of the great majority. 

“The minority are paying a hideous price for their 
unnatural but stimulating flesh foods, and the chief 
udvi(‘e I liave to offer is to return without delay to the 
corn of tlieir aiuiestors.” 

CoTiiplete and thorough cooking of cereal foods is 
importaiit, and useful in dys|)epsia. 

Chestnuts when well cooked are easily digested by 
almost everyone. Cliestnut flour can be oljtaimjd from 
tlie itroeer, and ('an be mixed with other Hour and 
made into S(a)nes, etc. Pounded almonds can l>e 
similarly used, but s[)ccial care must be taken to use 
nut food approju’iateiy and sparingly. 

“A pound of bread and a ])ound of the moia; 
nourishing dried fruits — dates, figs, raisins— -would 
supply the albumens for a day’s food, and this is, I 
think, the most satisfactory and generally useful form 
of the uric-acid-free diet,” 

Garden fruits as eaten contain about 2 per cent, of 
alltumen. 

Of the above numbered classes, it is possible to live 
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on (1) alone, also on all the rest without (1), relying 
chiefly on (2), (3), and (6). It is not possible to live 
on (4) and (5), and generally in this country not on (6) 
alone. 

Butter and oil can be much more freely taken on 
a meat- free diet. “ I look upon goo«I olive oil as 
a valuable substitute for butter.” It is specially nice 
with vegetables. [It is good with polenta of maize, 
with potatoes, and with whole rice and wheat.] 

The digestive, hepatic, and other disUirbances that 
accompany bilious attacks and sick headaches are due 
to uric acid. 

Excess of cereals often decidedly increases acidity, 
and tends to cause retention of uric acid in the body, 
and acting with other causes may even lead to gout 
and rheumatism. 

Thus horses sull'er considerably from rheumatism. 

Albumens should be diminished in such cases, and 
a little wholesome starvation, with plenty of vegetables, 
is likely to prevent the dreaded disease. Most cliildrcn 
that suffer are poisoned with uric-acid-containing foods 
in addition to being overfed. 

The rheumatism which affects the natives of India 
is partly due to tlie introduction of uric acid or 
xanthin in tlie pulse foods so largely used. Many 
pulses contain aetually^ more xantliiu tlian many kinds 
of animal flesh. 

Uric acid is met witli in excess in the body and 
blood chiefly^ from excess of meat, eggs, fish, pulses, 
mushrooms, asparagus, tea, coffee, cocoa, and guarana, 
and from excess of nitrogen ingested. 

“ In my'^ own experience, some of the mgst terrible 
cases of high blood pressure and vascular degeneration 
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have been in clahl-consuniing natives of these Indian 
provinces.” 

To the excessive use of flesh and tea, as in 
Australasia, might probably be traced a long array of 
deadly diseases and an almost equal number of mental 
and morid defects. 

“ In this country I should attribute to the poisons 
of flesh and tea the all-pervading anmmia.” Without 
meat and tea “ I have fifty per cent, better health.” 

“ Man has been provided neither with the teeth to 
cut flesh nor with the power to hold its poisonous salts in 
solution and pass them out of his body.” “ I’lie record 
of his teeth shows that his structure has remained 
unaltered over vast periods of time.” Photographs and 
diagrams are given showing the great similarity of the 
teeth of man to those of an orang, and the great 
difference from those of a leopard [or otlier carnivore ). 

In relation to training for athletics, I>r. llaig 
strongly recommends abstinence from llcsh, tea, coflee, 
etc. He examined Karl Mann, the winner of tlie great 
German race, who was seven hours in front of the first 
flesh-eater. “ His circulation was l)etter than that of 
any meat-eater, which, to a large extent, explains his 
victory.” 

Concerning alcohol, tobacco, and other stimulants, 
he holds extreme v^iews ; “ Practically those who use 
them are weak or diseased, and are entering on the 
road to physiological bankruptcy. 

“ The deadly path of stimulation once entered u])ou 
has only too often led to the complete ruin of mind 
and body.” 

According to Dr. Farquharson, M.P., the farm 
labourer in Scotland did a great deal more work on 
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oatmeal and milk than the labourer in England who 
ate Hcsh. “ There ai-e a great many diseases, such 
as gout, i-heuma,tism, diseases of kidneys, etc., which 
were produced by eating inordinate Cjuantities of 
meat.” 

Dr. \V. B. Carpenter, F.R.S., M.B., wrote in his 
Human Physiology (1876), p. 89: “Whilst on the 
one liand it may Ite freely conceded to tlic advocates 
of vegetarianism that a well-selected vegetable diet is 
cajiable of producing (in the greater number of indi- 
viduals) the highest physical de^Tlopment of which 
they are capal)le, it may, on tlie other hand, l)e 
affirmed with e(iual certainty tliat tlie sulistitution 
of a moderate ju'oportion of animal flesh is in no way 
injurious, whilst, so far as our evidence at present 
extends, this seems rather to fa.vour the highest mental 
development. 

“ Tliat it is water Avhieli constitutes tlie natural 
drink of man, and that no other liquor can supply its 
place, is apparent from the most cursory glance at its 
uses in the system.” Dr. Carpenter gives a series of 
exceedingly cogent reasons against the haltitual use of 
alcohol. 

Dr. J. Madison Taylor, of New York, writes : “ In 
laying the foundations of constituti(j]ial vigour by 
giving the cliief attention to the disorders of children, 
theii- proper feeding and liygicne during the first few 
niontlis of life, tlie foundation of longevity [and of 
strength] is capable of being firmly laid. ... If the 
foundations be well laid, the problem of the super- 
structure can lie made a matter of exact procedure.” 
Natural methods [human milk] are by far the best. 
“ Another fact, . . . very old people nearly all spent 
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the earliei’ months and years of their lives outside 
large centres of population.” “ It is a fact abundantly 
well known, and yet not of popular knowledge, that 
constitutional vigour is practically impossible except 
in the first generation of those who live in large 
centres without change.” Alcohol produces “ infinitely 
worse ” results u]>on the second and third generation 
than opium. “ Tlie potentiality of cellular cleanliness 
and lym])h activity on the mechanism of life is 
paramount.” “ Temperance in food and drink is an 
essential condition of the best results.” 

Professor J^ilie Metchnikotf writes: 

“ Ituteland ad^'ised that we should use vegetable 
ratlier tlian animal food, as animal food is more 
liable to jmtrefaction, whilst vegetable sulistances 
contain an acid jirinciple which retards our mortal 
(.‘iiemy iiiiti’cfaction. Here the physician of a day 
long past anticipates one of tlie discoveries of modern 
s<;ience.” 

“ 1 am justified in asserting that senile decay is 
mainlv due to tlie destruction of the higher elements 
of the organism by macrophags.” [The macrophags 
are large phagocytes.] 

“ The slow intoxications that weaken the resistance 
of the higher elements of the body and that strengthen 
the phagocytes [harmful] may be arrested by the use 
of kephir, or still better, of soured milk. We should 
eat no ra,w food. . . . The duration of the life of man 
may be considerably increased. 

“Progress would consist in simplifying many sides 
of the lives of civilised people. 

“ Conviction that science alone is able to redress 
the disharmonies of the human constitution will lead 
24 
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directly to the improvement of education and to the 
solidarity of mankind.” “ 

Dr. George Keith, M.D., LL.D., wrote a few years 
ago G* “I believe, from observations on myself and 
others, that Sir B. Richardson is cpiite riglit in his con- 
cln.sion, come to from strictly scientific investigation, 
that alcohol, in evQiy form, lowers the strength of man. 
Alcohol may possibly be of use in the rare occasions 
wliere a temporary stimulus is all that is wanted.” 

Dr. Keith is convinced that in most eases of illness 
very little food should be eaten, and that in almost 
every case disease is aggravated by food when it cannot 
be properly digested, and tliat the suffering to the 
patient is enormously increased. A sim])lc and short 
case is often (ionverted into a hnig and severe one by 
giving food wlien it is not wanted. 

“ 1 have long looked on hot water as the most real 
stimulant that we have. 

“ The doubtful remedies which arc, as a rule, to be 
avoided in states of disease are medicines of all kinds, 
alcoliolic stimulants, and food.” Re.st, warmth, water, 
and fresh air are generally the best means of cure. 

Ex(;ess of animal food may be taken for years 
without evident harm, but long before what should 
be the natural span of a healthy life, ugly sign.s of 
disease unexpectedly manifest themselves, ajid the 
till now strong and healthy man is told that his case 
is hopeless and beyond the means of possible cure. 
Naturally the overwoi'ked kidneys are the first to give 
out, and failure on their part may prove fatal ; or 
the blood gets loaded with animal matters, of which 
they fail to relieve it. A eery common evil arising 
in this way is what is called general paralysis ; the 
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iiuinber of cases has increased enormous] v diirino' the 
last tliiity yeai's. “ I cannot recall a case wliich was 
not tliat of a previously healtliy individual who lived 
fully. 

“ In the great majority of cases c)f errors of food in 
fjuantity, the excess is of I)oth kinds, carhonaceous and 
nitrogenous. . . . The ablest man in science, art, 
and literature seem to suH’ei' mwst.’' 

Dr. Keith agrees with Dr. Haig in his opinion of 
tlic pernicious effect of flesh food in increasing uric 
acid and producing atuemia. 

He was told bv om; of the first financiers in 
(Scotland that a whisky-driid<ing Highlander at sixty, 
living on a very small <|uantity of oatmeal oi’ potatoes 
and milk, lias a better life on wliich to buy an annuity 
than a “well-fed” Yorkshire teetotaller of the same 
age. 

Sir Henry Tlionipson wrot<! to the Timea some 
years ago, that lie felt (Xinstralncd to puidisli his 
conviction that the main cause of the terrible siitt'crings 
h(' liad to treat was the “glass or two” of wine wliich 
so many of his [laticnts ha,d been in the habit of taking 
daily. It was Sir Henry Thompson who used the 
phrase, in rcfci'cnce to overeating, that “ the grave is 
dug with the teetli.” 

“ in my young days,” says Dr. Keith, “ in the 
twenties and thirties (1820 1840), the food of the 
working-man, and also of the upper classes, was simple 
and good. It consisted mostly of milk, eggs, oatmeal, 
fish, potatoes, and a few other vegetables, 'flic ‘ strong ’ 
meat of navvies in these days may not be the best 
form of sustenance. A navvy is worn out at forty, and 
a navvy at forty-five is .scarcely known. This I had 
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from a Dunfermline doctor full forty years ago ; his 
work was largely among navvies. 

“ I came long ago, in the course of reading, on three 
celebrated men who, when engaged in woiking out 
some great problem in science or war, took actually no 
food till tlic strain was over. They were Sir Isaac 
NewtoJi, Napoleon, -and the Duke of Wellington. The 
latter was always a careful eater. (General Crockett, 
who was with him in the Peninsula., told me that often 
when a long )nenu was presented to him he would 
run his finger down till he came to the pudding, 
which he would order and dine upon.” Edison was 
still more a))stinent when engaged in important 
work. 

Dr. William Hall, of Leeds, states that of 2700 
children examined at Leeds — at eight years (dd the 
Jewish child was 3 lb. heavier and 2 in. taller than the 
Gentile, at sixteen years old lb. heavier and 2^ in. 
taller, at twelve years old 7 lb. heavier and 2| in. 
taller. 

Fifty per cent, of the (f entile and seven per cent, 
of the Jewish had rickets. 

The Gentile child from a faulty formation of the 
mouth becomes a moutl. -breather. 

The Jewish child is superior, comparatively straight 
and firm, owing to difference in food. 

Sixteen hundred ancient skulls show no instance of 
a mouth-breather. The defective palate is “ a new 
feature.” 

The Jewish mother suckles her child and stays at 
home, her first duty being the care of the children and 
the preparation of food. The parents live well on eggs, 
poultry, fish, olive oil, pancakes, fruit, sugar. They 
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and their cliildreTi are better able to resist disease 
owing to their excellently chosen diet. 

The British child is given a penny for his dinner, 
and gets odds and ends of innutritions food- — black 
pudding, tinned fish, sausage, poloni, or what not, 
sometimes a cigarette ; while not a few British fathers 
and mothers drink beer and gin, and eat meat, biscuits, 
cheese, etc., at the public-house. Blood, liver, entrails, 
and onions enter largely into the common fare. 

The report of the Royal Commission on Physical 
Training, Scotland, 1903,'^ contained the following 
statements : — 

Among a large number of school children examined 


at Edinburgh and Aberdeen the 

following i 

(creeutagt 

of diseased conditions were found 

A herdecn. 

Edinburgh 

Diseases of refraction in the eyes 

23-9 

31*67 

Diseases of the eyes and eyelids 

12*2 

15*5 

Diseases of the ears, causing defective heariii! 

4 14 

42*04 

Catarrh of the eyes 

About 5 

About 5 

Disease of the heart .... 


4*33 

Disease of tlie lungs .... 


3 


In' Edinburgh Board Schools there were about 700 
cases of unrecognised phthisis ; in Aberdeen, 458 ; in 
Edinburgh, 1300 cases of unrecognised heart disease 
of a dangerous nature ; in Aberdeen, 250. Of lesser 
ailments, in Pldinburgh, 15,000 children with diseased 
throats ; in Aberdeen, 7500. It is estimated that there 
are ailing children, in Edinbui'gh, 10,500, and in Aber- 
deen, 5700, all needing attention. The total number 
of school children in Edinburgh is about 30,000 ; in 
Aberdeen, 25,000. 

Evidence of Dr. W. Bruce. — In the Western 
Highlands the people have given up porridge and 
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broth, which used to ])uild up tlio eoustitutiou, :tnd 
have gone in for tea and slops and such food. Many 
of the children are anaunic. In Lewis, however, the 
children w'ho liave been ill-fed grow up into very 
strong, healthy men [and women ]. “ 1 do not think 

there is any deterioration in the race.” 

l^Jvidence of Dr. Dukes. — All soups and l)eef-teas 
are far more a stimulant than they are a food. Sou|> is 
not Jiearly such a good food as porridge and milk, 
bread and milk, or l)read and butter aiid milk. If you 
mix soup witli peas, beans, lentils, or rice, that is good. 
A child will starx e on ordinary sou]) made from meat. 
Cliildren are not often underfed in Scotland. 

Dr. Ijauder Brunton urges that it is of the very 
greate.st importance! tliat it shoidd f)e thoroughly 
understood that strength cannot be maintained on 
beef-tea. On l.)eef-tea alone the invali<l would starve. 
Voit proved that dogs fed upon meat-extract f|uickly 
died.^' 

A physician wrote in 1903 as follows: — “We are 
living on false stimulants, . . . we are learning and 
even nationalising bad hygimiie habits. ... It all 
ends in nerve-storms .and now nervous diseases, and 
fresh outlets of morbid jiiethods on the ])art of out- 
raged human nature. ... I am writing as an observing 
physician, who cannot reconcile England’s continued 
greatness with the growing luxury priictised by her 
sons.” 'I’he letter proposes a guild of simplicity for 
plain and clean living and thinking.’'’ 

Dr. J. Batty Tuke, M.D., E.ll.C.B., F.R.S.E., wrote 
some years ago : “The food of the working classes in some 
respects is improved, but also it has become deterior- 
ated by the disuse of a very important item, porridge 
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iind milk, for which has become substituted a much 
less nutritious, and in itself somewhat deleterious, 
article of diet — tea and bread. . . . The Scot in days 
gone b}' fought and worked on meal alone. ... In 
some parts of the country at the present time the 
Scottish ploughman worked, and works, his day’s darg 
on porridge and milk for breakfast, for dinner, for 
supper .” — {See Lord Elibank’s answer to Dr. Johnson.) 
“ The physiologist will tell you tliat porridge and milk 
is a ‘ typical’ food — i.e. that it contains all the necessary 
constituents of food in the most perfect proportions.” 
Bread, continued Dr. I'nlvc, is inade often of inferior 
dour, which carries a great deal of waiter ; if newg it is 
indisjestible ; if too old, tasteless or sour. “ But it is 
the constant use of tea wdiich 1 \vould most strongly 
deprecate. It is an old saying in Scotland that ‘tea is 
l)ad for the nerves,’ and this is certainly true.” Tea, 
unless properly prepaind and sparingly used, is liarmful 
in itself, and, moreover, takes the place of the best of 
jiutriments, milk. “ It is open to argument whether 
the w’hisky bottle or the teapot exercises the more 
l>aneful influence on the ])ublic constitution. ” 

Dr. ’F. S. Clouston, M..D., said ; “ Certain physical 
(‘onditions arc alisolutely necessary to the proper 
growth and development of a child. Food should be 
abundant and simple. Milk, bread, butter, vegetables, 
and Scotch broth [mixed barley and other vegetables], 
are the very best of all foods for children, and they 
shoidd be given in abundance. . . . Flesh is neither 
necessary nor good for them in any but small quantity. 
Flesh-eating children are often nervous and thin, both 
of which are contrary to nature’s type of child. Fresh 
air in abundance is absolutely necessary. Exercise 
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and play are nature’s best aids to proper develop- 
ment.” 

Dr. John Chicne, F.R.C.S.E., stated that the aver- 
age (1867) of sickness in friendly societies was 2’45 
weeks a year for all persons between twenty-one and 
seventy. Counting the less prudent men who are not 
members, the average may be put at 2{, weeks. This 
means a loss, through loss of work and efficiency, of 
£16,633,359, or £1,108,890 for each day of sickness.’*' 

Dr. Robert Bell, M.D., writes : “ I will go this far, 
that of all systems, that of the vegetarian is the most 
rational, and I can affirm that, if it were universally 
adopted, there would bo greater happiness and longer 
life than at present exists. There are more deaths and 
greater bodily suffering due to oveiffeeding than all 
the diseases put together. There is not the slightest 
doubt that upon a vegetarian diet the human frame 
can thrive most satisfactorily, and combat disease 
better tlian on an animal diet.” 

Dr. Josiah Oldfield wrote in 1902: “I have seen 
children of all a^es who have been accustomed to 
eating meat, and who have suddenly come under con- 
ditions where no flesh food was given. I have seen 
young men and middle-aged men, some of whom had 
been abstemious livers, and some of whom had been 
luxurious hon vivants, and who immediately and 
entirely gave up meat altogether, and all with the 
happiest results.” Also Dr. Oldfield has had under 
observation men of sixty to seventy who at a single 
stroke had all meats and meat-extracts cut off, and in 
no case was the result injurious, but, on the contrary, 
in the majority of cases there was improved vigour. 

His experience in villages where Hindoos and 
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Mahometans lived side by side in India was that the 
latter, who are llesh-eaters, were not, in the same con- 
ditions, superior in stamina.'^' 

])r. John Haddon, of Denholm, writes"®: “Very 
early in my career I saw that much illness was caused 
by food, but only recently has the importance of tlie 
subject been brought home to me, and at last 1 began 
to realise . . . that all diet-produced diseases may be 
banished by the study of food and the adoption of a 
rational diet. 

“ Still I remained ignorant of the facts that man, 
originally, must have been a frugivorous animal, and 
can live and thrive better if he al)Stain altogether 
from animal food.” Dr. Haddon believes “ that diet 
is infinitely more potent in the jtrevention and cure of 
many diseases than drugs.” 

“ Parry in liis work relates the case of Thomas 
Wood, the miller of Billericay, who lived in vigour for 
ujiwards of eighteen years on no other nutriment than 
16 oz. of Hour made into a pudding with water. This 
represents 112 grains of nitrogen and 2688 grains of 
carbon. Thus we may conclude that 112 grains of 
nitrogen arc siifficient to supply the waste of tissues 
in the work of a miller, althougli it is taught that 300 
grains are necessar}" for everyone.” 

“ T have myself lived for weeks without any food 
(even eggs or milk) derived from the animal kingdom, 
and felt my general health and vigour improved, if 
anything, by the change.” 

Dr. Haddon then relates three cases — one of anaemia 
and ill-health of three years’ standing, perfectly cured 
by substitution of porridge, rice, and milk for animal 
food and wine ; one of a man suffering from Meniere’s 
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disease, very greatly improved in liealtli by diminution 
of, and almost abstinence from, butcher meat ; and a 
third, of an old lady with weak heart, and incapable of 
any exertion, being restoi’cd to moderate activity and 
good sleep by a very light diet, without animal flesh. 

Another lady, who liad been an invalid for years 
with per.sistent copstipation, was cured by the follow- 
ing diet : — 

Breakfast — A raw, ripe apple, wliole-meal l)read 
with butter, cocoa made with water. 

Dinner — Vegctal)lc soup, a slice of whole-meal 
bread toasted hard and added to the soup, 
two potatoes. 

Svpper — 'I’he same as breakfast. 

Dr. Perks gives his personal experience as follows; — 
“ I reduced my consumption of tlesh to a, minimum {an 
average of one pound a week), with the residt that the 
periodic headaches, spells of mental depression, and 
slight attacks of muscular rheumatism, from which 1 
had sidfered for some years, gradually ceased to trouble 
me. Nearly three years ago 1 adopted an absolutely 
non-carnivorous diet for ethical reasons. The results 
have been more than sati.sfactory ; ‘uric acid’ symptoms 
no longer trouble me ; 1 have gradually experienced a 
sense of general well-being, health, and energy which 
recalls my boyhood’s days.” The sense of fatigue after 
arduous muscular exertion is very much less than 
formerly, and the severe colds from which he suffered in 
winter are very much mitigated and much more 
speedily cleared away. “ 1 am acejuainted with at least 
twenty abstainers from flesh food within a radius of 
twelve miles (including two medical men, architects, 
lawyers, etc.) whose experience has been substantially 
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the same as my own, and Avhose consciousness of tlie 
improvement in their physical well-being is such that 
they unanimously declare that they will never return 
to their former diet.” 

Dr. M. L. Holbrook, M.D., Professor of Hygiene to 
the New York Medical College, writes — “ Professsor 
Voit, one of tlie most eminent Cermaii ])hysicians, says : 
‘ 1 see no reason wliv man, with well-chosen vegetable 
food, needs to go to the animal kingdom for albuminous 
matter.’ ” 

In the summer of 1872 the rails of five hundred 
miles of broad gauge were changed to narrow in ttvo 
weeks. About three thousand men were employed 
from 4 a.iu. to 9 p.m. The fare was bread, chet'se, 
cocoa, bacon, and l-^- lb. oatmeal daily, as thin gruel 
sprinkled with sugar. The men liked it exceedingly. 
No alcohol was allowed. Not one man was .sick. 

The following points are from a pugilist : — Break- 
fast — small piece of fish (uo flesh), well-cooked oatmeal, 
mush and milk, and fruit ; no coffee or tea. Supj)er 
light. Hot water Avhen dc.si]‘cd. Roast meat for the 
second meal. 

“ Of mv eight children, four that were raised at 
home, while 1 Ava.s with them and ('ould cnlbrce their 
liaving an oatmeal and milk breakfast and light supper, 
grew up strong, and are alive now.” 'riie other four 
died young. 

Gofio, the chief diet of the Azores, is grain roasted 
brown, then ground to fine Hour. Maize and wheat 
mixed is best. l!'he inhabitants are e.xceedingly well 
developed and cjipable of doing hard work. 

Dr. blemmeter, M.D., Philos. D., Professor in the 
Medical Department of the University of Baltimore, 
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writes to tlie following effect : — Physical exercise, 
bathing, or training immediately after meals is not to 
lie advised. . . . Reading or writing after meals may 
lie harmful for three reasons — hccausc it compels a 
wrong position of the body ; because of possible 
compression of the stomach ; and because of mental 
exertion. 

All emotioiial excitement after meals is hurtful, and 
it is best not to eat at all if the mind is occupied with 
vsome distressing thought. All gastric sufferers in whom 
neurasthenia is a feature should rest after meals. 

A large number of men of high intellectual capacity 
are gastric sufferers. This comes from the universal 
abuse of the mental energies while overtaxing the 
digestive organs. Dyspeptics ought not to read their 
mail or papers before meals lest their appetite should 
be affected. Many gastric atonies are caused by an 
overwrought nervous system. This one, almost universal 
habit of overtaxing the brain and nerves is a more 
dangerous and fre(|ucnt cause, lying unknown and 
unrecognised at the foundation of many incipient 
gastric diseases, than all others ]iut together. 

. . . “From a great many observations which I 
have made on persons living at hotels, etc., I have con- 
cluded . . . that the average American in the better 
classes of life eats entirely too much. . . . When 
sickness comes on, the common error is frequently made 
to introduce more food, if possible, than in health. . . . 
Tlie excess of good food and wine in our modern treat- 
ment of disease is as pernicious as the bleeding, 
vomiting, purging, and sweating of our medical 
ancestors.” 

Dr. Hemmeter then proceeds to make some very 
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valuable suo-crestions based on actual trial on himself 
and others. 

He advises for persons who suffer from lieadaches, 
bilious attacks, dyspe])sias, debilities, or from similar 
less severe disturbances of nutrition (and while to some 
de,G;ree approving of the no-ln-eakfast plan), that supper 
or the third meal be left off. Dinner, the last meal, is 
at 2 p.m. Resting the stomach will enable it to do 
mucli better work, and leads to a keen hunger otherwise 
unknown, and in some cases wliere food was previously 
deticient the actual <piantity eaten daily is increased. 
“The two-meal-a-day plan is one of the most (effective 
means of combating intestinal flatus, which arises from 
undigested residues.” “ It is (juite conceivable that 
persons may be in a state of starvation, not from want 
of food, but from the fact that the digestive capacity is 
constantly overpowered with excess of food.” 

Mr. Evans, M.R.C.S.E., surgeon to St. Saviour’s 
Hospital, places fruits and nuts first for their fitness to 
promote health and long life, animal foods are placed 
second, vegetables third, and last, and worst, are 
placed the pulses and grains, which, from their excess 
of earthy salts, are of all foods most likely to induce 
ossification of the joints and tissues, thickening of the 
arteries, and consequent premature old age. 

Modei’ation in quantity of food is the distinction 
(amid all varieties) of long-lived people. 

Miguel Solis, an extremely old man {^I'eputed to be 
180) in S])auish territory, attributed his long life to his 
careful habits, eating only once .a day. He fasted on 
the first and fifteenth day of every month, drinking on 
those days as much water as possible. He chose the 
most nourishing foods, and took all things cold. 
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'riiis man ate meat only twice a month. The 
authority for this is Dr. Luis Hernandez. 

According to Dr. Evans, his abstemiousness and use 
of largo quantities of watei’ appear to have dissolved 
tliose “earthy compounds” which cause premature old 
age ill so many cases."" 

Di-. Iladwen, of Gloucester, a vegetarian for twenty- 
three years, said he found tlie diet the finest thing for 
health under all conditions and temperatures, lie h.-id 
worked exceedingly hard with body and brain all that 
time. His children bad done very well on the same 
diet, one now being twenty-two. He had “found 
vegetarianism answer well in every case.” He liad 
persuaded liis father and motlier to abstain at over 
sixtv ; thev were now eighty-two and eighty-six. Slic 
was now upright and strong, with raven-black hair, 
and all lier faculties, at eighty-six. He had tried 
vegetarianism on all his patients, and had never found 
it fail. lie would banish every kind of alcoholic 
drink. 

Dr. J. A. Paris, M.D., F.R.S., wrote in 1837 “It 
would appear, however, that altliough man is capalde 
of subsisting upon almost every variety of food, he 
cannot bear with impunity a sudden and abrupt tran- 
sition from one species to another. This fact was very 
strikingly exemplified in the eastern part of France in 
the year 1817, where the failure of the crops occasioned 
such a famine that the poor were compelled to feed 
upon such vegetable productions as could be obtained ; 
the consequences are stated to have been general 
anasarca, . . . and a permanent loss of strength ; the 
sudden return even to l)arley bread, after this miserable 
regimen, was not unattended with danger.” Similarly, 
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according to Aricetina, after a famine at Bokhara, many 
of those who had lived on roots and herl)s, and retained 
their health, became diseased as soon as they returned 
to a full diet of bread and flesh. [A recent instance 
occurred in South Africa, where about twanity natives 
out of some hundreds who were supplied with a large 
amount of flesh, as an experiment, l)y mine-owners, died, 
and many others were ill.] After the retreat of Sir 
John Moore’s army, many who had survived all hard- 
ships died from the liberal fare on which they were 
reoaled when thev reached home. 

O J 

Spallanzani has shown tliat a pigeon may be made 
to live on flesh, an eagle on bread, etc. 

Horses have been fed on fish, and on boiled flesh, 
mixed with grain. 

Fresh-water mollusca suddenly transferred to sea- 
water die, but by gradual additions of salt to water 
until it reaches the strength of sea-water they will not 
sustain injury. 

A highly intelligent gentleman in Fi'ance wrote to 
Dr. Baris that the work done daily by a French labourer 
is about equal to that of an English labourer, but that 
he takes more tiTue. By giving them meat and wine 
they may be got to do more work. [This is probably 
owing to the insufficiency and meagre charaettir of 
the French workman’s diet early in the nineteenth 
century.] 

Dry toast and barley water make a, good breakfast 
for the prevention of acidity. After the lapse of two 
or three hours, cold mutton or some other easily digest- 
ible meat may be eaten. This answers for luncheon, 
and often the regimen indiaited has a wonderful effiect 
in the improvement of health. A merchant informed 
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Dr. Paris that the evil was completely removed by 
adopting this light breakfast and luncheon, and he felt 
ten years younger. His breakfast was barley water 
and milk and a l)iscuit ; lunch two hours later, a chop 
(and prol)ably bread) ; a good dinner at si.\. 

“ Phv.sicians entertain but one opinion ” as to the 
hour at which invalids should dine, — the middle of 
the day. 

It is very important that persons of slow digestion — 
and they are numerous — should Jiot have less tlian five 
or six hours l)etween meals. 

“ A person in robust health,” as after training, 
“ should diminish the proportion of Ids food,” else he 
will get some disease. It is extremely important after 
illness not to eat too much, but gradually to return to 
a moderate amount of sustenance. 

“ Under any circumstances, the quantity of liquid 
taken during a meal should be small.” 

“ Both theory and experience demonstrate the 
advantage which attends a liquid repast about four or 
five hours after the solid meal.” 

The invalid or dysjteptic ought never to eat much 
when tired. 

“The use of chocolate, butter, cream, sugar and 
rich sauces, without a due admixture of bread, potatoes, 
and other less nutritive aliments, is invariably attended 
with disordered digestion.” 

Pulses, such as lentils, beans, and peas, should be 
eaten sparingly by persons of weak digestion ; they are 
not very easily digested, and are apt to cause flatulence. 
Peas, when green and young, are a wholesome food. 

Chestnuts form the chief food of the lower orders 
in the plains of Lombardy. 
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It is cleckledly expedient for persons of weak 
digestion to eat hut one species of food at a meal. 

“ As a common beverage, chocolate is highly objec- 
tionable”; “it oppresses the stomach.” 

Dyspeptics, Mr. Abernethy advises, should rest one 
hour after rising, then breakfast, rest three liours, tlien 
have active exercise for two hour-s, refit one ; tlien, taking 
their dinner, they should rest ftjr tliree hours, exercise 
two, rest one, and then, take their third (slight) meal. 

Dr. Paris strongly urges the advantages to be 
derived from digging ; it is “ highly salutary in dys- 
peptic alFections.” Regularity of meals is at least as 
important, in Dr. Paris’s opinion, as the quality of the 
food. 

Dr. Keith, in his book on Sanitary Matters, 
published in 1900. gave a wholo.some warning figai?ist 
the ordering of milk “ in huge quantities ” to mitldle- 
aged and old men. Thougli in some respects an 
improvement on excessive tlesh food, milk is not 
wanted l)y old people, and ma}' cause mischief 

llerr Lahmann wrote : “ Though in tin’s kingdom 
we most of us eat plenty of vegetables, yet those 
vegetables have been deprived of almost all their 
valuable food-salts before they reach us.” ’fhe salts 
are almost entirely boiled away. 

Our ancestors, says Dr. Lahmann, breakfasted on 
porridge, the most nutritive of cereals ; we su Institute 
a miserable roll and coffee. They ate for dinner whole- 
meal l)read and vegetables ; to-day meat forms the 
principal dish, and potatoes replace other vegetables 
and whole-meal bread. Coffee and tobacco, “ the most 
dangerous of nerve poisons,” are indulged in after 

dinner. Milk aud whole-meal bread formerly provided 
25 
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a sufficient sii])per ; innutritious bread, beer, wine, tea, 
etc., are substituted ])y us, witli ill effect on bodies and 
nerves. These stimulants should properly only be used 
on special occasions. He recommends uncooked or 
steamed vegetables (leaf) ; when the natural salts are 
thus retained the harmful common salts may be dis- 
pensed with, and the flatulence resulting from cabbages 
cooked in the ordinary way may be avoided.”'’ 

In answer to questions addressed by the editor of a 
vegetarian paper to medical men, the following were 
some of the replies to the inquiry whether men may 
live in full health and vigour on a carefully selected 
dietary from which flesh food is excluded. It may be 
assumed, however, that many, perhaps a majority 
of, medical men now are in favour of some flesh food 
as they were sixty years ago in favour of alcohol : — 

“ Yes.”— Dr. H. II. S. Dorman, M.D. 

“ Yes.” — Dr. H. S. Purdoii, Belfast, M.D. 

“ Yes, it is possible. . . .” — Dr. Jonathan Hutchin- 
son, M.D., F.K.S. 

“ I have lived on a strictly meatless diet for the last 
ten years, and have been greatly benefited by this 
regime. , . . We cure some diseases hitherto considered 
incurable.” — Mr. A. F. Reinhold. 

“ I have no doubt of this, and I speak from twenty- 
onc years of careful, studious observation of my own 
experience and that of hundreds of sick and well 
persons in all climates, from the tropics to Canada, 
with whom I have conferred.” — Robt. J. Osborne, 
M.D., New York. 

“I do.” — R. Greer, M.D., Chicago. 

“ Yes, unless they do hard work at high pressure ; 
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provided that milk, eggs, and butter are allowed.” — G. 
Syines Thompson, M.L)., London. 

“ Certainly.” — John Beddoe, M.D. 

“ Of course I do.” — A. Rabagliati, M.D. 

“Yes.”— W. W. G. Stables, M.R.C.S. 

Dr. Sims Woodhead, M.D., F.R. S., has not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that^ men may and do 
live in full health and vigour^ on a carefully selected 
dietary from which llesh food is excluded. 

(,)thers are in favour of a reduction of flesh food, 
and a larger use of vegetabh;s and fruit. 

Dr. George Black, of Edinburgh, has given the 
following opinion : That a fruitarian diet is sufficient 
to maintain the body in its highest degree of health 
and vigour, and that this is so in all circumstances of 
climate and occupation. It is best for the young, and 
the best possible for early manhood ajid womanhood. 
“ In old age nothing is more condueix-e towards ward- 
ing off decrepitude, nothing more calculated to preserve 
physical and mental vigour.” 

Mr. C. J. Harris, M.R.C.S., from personal experi- 
ence of six years, gives positive testimony to the value 
of the natural diet, excluding even eggs, milk, and 
cheese. He rode 108 miles on his tricycle in one day 
at the age of seventy-nine, was “ strangely well in 
every respect,” and free from rheumatism and gout. 

Dr. John W ood wrote that he “ Ijas been par- 
ticularly struck with the marked improvement that 
has taken place in those of our domestic servants who 
have adopted our mode of living. In several instances 
where, prior to their making the change, they were 
subjects of dyspepsia, anaemia, and neuralgia, complete 
recovery has followed.” He has seen beneficent results 
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in patients suffering from rheumatism, gout, skin 
affections of gouty origin, and other allied diseases at 
all ages. Increased strength and ability to hear fatigue 
have been in several instances remarkable. He feels 
strongly the wrong done and the injury inflicted by 
urging children to eat flesh food. 

IMr. Fleetwood -Taylor, M.B., advises entire abstin- 
ence from flesh foods, and strict moderation ; tlie use 
of nuts, fruits, wliole-meal breads and Ihscuits, suc- 
culent vegetables conservatively cooked, a little cheese, 
and milk. 

Herr Kuttner {Berliner Kl'mik, 1902) advises 
a vegetarian diet, including milk, butter, cheese, honey, 
and eggs, for dyspejisia and intestinal affections of 
nervous origin (brilliant results in these), idiopathic 
neuralgias, as well as tlutsc having a, gouty ba,sis, hcad- 
a('hes, and other disorders dependent on constii>ation in 
neurasthenic, hysteiacal, and epileptic patients, cases of 
abnormal irrital)ility of the heart arising from emotion, 
etc., insomnia nervosa, urticaria, etc. 

Idle following lacto- vegetarian <liet is recommended : 

O O 

— Breakfast — cu|) of sweet milk or cocoa, bread and 
butter, and for constipation cases, fruit jelly, honey, or 
fresh fruit. Second meal — rice, lentils, etc., milk or 
kafir, bread and butter. Other meals — soup of fruit, 
milk, vegetables; macedoine of fruit, a bowl of butter- 
milk, egg cakes, yiancakes, etc. Butter, cheese, eggs, and 
potatoes may be included in one or more of the meals. 

Dr. Albu recommends a purely vegetable diet in 
functional nervous diseases, neuralgia, neurasthenia, 
gastro-intestinal neurosis, chronic constipation, gout, 
cardiopathies, and many dermatoses with nutritive 
disturbances and dyspepsia. 
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A very useful letter is contributed by a medical 
man to a magazine."’ In the course of it he states 
that : People who have suffered from gout or 
rheumatism have a tendency to revert to it when 
they eat acid fruit. They may suffer from dyspepsia 
connected with the digestion of starch. Those pei'sons 
who have had gout or rheumatism are always after- 
wards liable to a recurrence on. slight provocation, such 
as the use of unsuitaljle food, like starch and fruit 
together. No meat-eater or tea-drinker of twenty 
or thirty years standing can attain the immunity of 
abstainers from an early age. It is im])ortant for these 
sensitive organisations to keep warm, and to abstain 
from the fruit, acid vegetables, etc., which affect them. 
“ 1 have always believed that man’s natural diet is one 
of nuts and fruit, which contain practically no starch. 
People who live thus can generally take fruit with 
impunity. . . . l^he other way is to adopt a diet of 
milk, cheese, potatoes,” etc. “The acidity of a nut 
and fruit diet is not very great, l)ut the acidity of a 
bread and fruit diet is very great.” “The man living 
on a uric-acid-free diet who cats bread, milk, cheese, 
and adds to these only a very little fruit, at once 
begins to retain uric acid.” With such guidance 
“ very much relief can l.)e ol)tained in nearly all cases.” 

Dr. Jablonski concluded, as the result of his 
experience, that vegetables ought to be the l)asis of 
regimen in irritative, plethoric, and above all, gastro- 
intestinal affections.’’" 

Dr. R. E. Dudgeon, M.D ., writes : Halophagists, 
as those who indulge to excess in salt are called, are 
subject to various diseases, among which may be 
mentioned catarrhal affections, some skin diseases. 
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chilliness, emaciation, and urinan' disorders. Pro- 
longed use of salt meat is a source of scurvy. 

Oatmeal has, liesides its known excellence as a 
food for brain, teeth, lione, and muscle, a most whole- 
some action on the kidneys. Peas, beans, and lentils 
are a mucli more sustaining food than wheaten flour. 
Esau’s pottage was. red lentils. 

Vegetarian diet is quite as nutritious as animal 
food. 

“ A pound of beans is equal to 4 lb. of l)eef,” 
according to experts. 

“ l,)ogs, which have purely carnivorous teeth and 
intestines, ai-e often fed by their owners on a strict]}' 
vegetable diet,” and thrive tipoji it. Tlie dogs of 
St. Bernard Monastery eat no flesh. They are fed 
chiefly on soup of meal, bi.sc.uit.s, and Inroad. { Vogv- 
tar'ian, (.)ct. 1898.) 

Dr. Rae, in his first ex]>edition to the arctic 
regions, took alcohol with him to ]3rotect his men 
against the effects of cold. But he found, as he told 
Dr. Dudgeon, tliat tliose men who drank alcohol were 
very severely attacked !:)y frost-bites, while those who 
abstained were always fit for the hard work they had 
to do. So in his later expeditions he took no alcohol, 
and his men remained healthy and strong in the 
severest weather. 

Dr. Wallace recommends abstinence from fish, 
flesh, fowl, alcohol, tobacco, mineral waters, salts, 
baking powders, pickles, unripe and overripe fruits, 
artificial food compounds, black coffee, tea drawn for 
more than three minutes, unboiled milk, unboiled 
water, and drugs. 

He recommends the use of whole-grain meal, fruit. 
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nuts, lentils and other pulses, vegetables, and appropriate 
vegetable oils or butters. There is a large body of 
testimony from supporters of the society with which 
he and Mrs. Wallace are connected, of the great 
increase of liealth and vigour, and the freedom from ill- 
ness, of persons who adopt such a diet on the right lines. 

The author of the Catechism of Health says ; 
“ Honey is a never-failing di.sturber of the stomach 
or l)owels. To some it is a positive poison. Those 
who in the least degree suffer from disease of the 
digestive organs should never touch it.” On the other 
hand, lie says, a few persons in health may eat it 
witliout harm. 

Sir John Pringle, however, and others, especially 
ancient authors, have highly praised honey for the 
aged. It seems as if the ancient l)odily constitution 
was more tough than the modern. 

Dr. Abernethy recommended : for breakfast — bread 
and butter 4 oz., liquid 8 oz. ; for dinmr — bread 
and vegetables 2 oz., fi.sh 7 oz., light wine or malt 
liquor (5 oz., water 2 oz. ; for tea — bread and butter 
3 oz., liquid 8 oz. ; for supper, nothing. Total, 16 oz. 
solid, 24 liquid. 

Tea, e.xcessive in strength or quantity, causes {like 
foxglove) watchfulness, palpitation, fainting, nausea, 
etc. Coffee, when strong, impairs the digestion, and 
causes tremors and nervous disorders. 

“ Eggs and tea or coffee mix very badly and cause 
indigestion.” 

In Dr. Martin’s article on “ Food ” in the Treatise 
on Hygiene, I find the following observations : 

“ Oatmeal is a valuable food, as is evidenced by its 
extensive use among the Scotch peasantiy.” 
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“ Unclcaiied or partially cleaned rice is in use 
among the peasantry in India and Burmali. 

“ When rice is taken, salt lias to be added to supply 
the deficiency of mineral food-stuft's, meat or peas or 
beans to supply tlie deficiency of proteid, and animal 
fat (butter, etc.) to supply the fat necessary. The 
cooking of rice is important, it should never be boiled 
but steamed, so that none of the proteid is lost. 

“ Rye is a very nutritious food ; in composition, it 
closely resembles wheat.” But a larger proportion of 
tlie proteids of wheaten bread than of rye bread is 
absorbed, and it is therefore to be preferred. (6r. 
Meyer, quoted hy lionig.) 

Maize flour is a very nutritious food, it is not, 
however, to lie compared to bread of wheat flour for 
digestibility, except to persons accustomed to it. It 
is best taken as a porridge, made eitlier from corn 
flour, oswego, or the ground whole maize. The corn 
flour contains a smaller percentage of proteid. 

The leguminous seeds, such as peas, lentils, and 
beans, arc rendered more digestible, in their dry state, 
by grinding and mixing with milk, butter,’ etc., in the 
cooking. 

T^he disordered digestion arising from the abuse 
of tea and coffee has been ascribed to the tannin in the 
infusion. There is, however, no evidence of this. . . . 
It is not clear what constituent of tea and coffee is the 
active agent in producing dyspepsia. On the side of 
the nervous system coffee and tea may lead to sleep- 
lessness and restlessness ; in some people such symptoms 
are noticed even if the beverages are not taken in 
excess. Tea ought to be infused “ for three minutes 
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Dr. J. B. Thomson, writing in 1 868, spoke, in 
fiivonr of a diet into wliich meat entered very sparingly, 
and which contained instead a moderate amount of 
milk. His experience of thi.s regimen had been for 
ten years.^^ 

Dr. Day, from his observations on English prisons, 
stated that “ wc possess conclusive evidence of the 
sufficiency of a diet from which meat is wholly excluded, 
and even of a diet consisting wliolly of vegetal )le 
matter.” 

Dr. H. S. BrcAver, in his Alkaloidal Clinica, ob- 
serves : “ The veins and arteries in meat-eaters are 
gorged and dilated, and fever is almost always pi-csent.” 

Dr. Henry Purdou gives this evidence : “ I have 
known persons who, after adopting the vegetarian 
practice of diet, recover their health and no longer 
suffer from such complaints as indigestion, constipation, 
gravel, gout, fits, etc. Moreovei-, 1 believe that a 
strict vegetarian is less liable to ordinary disease than 
a beef-eater. For example, John Howard, the philan- 
thropist, was a vegetarian, and visited wdth impunity 
jails and other places where contagious diseases were 
prevalent.” 

Dr. W. M. Holbrook, of New York Medical College, 
wi’ites : “ In Bright’s disease, a plain nutritious vege- 
table diet, including milk, is preferable. In rheumatism, 
a vegetarian diet will, in most cases, give great relief, 
and other hygienic measures will complete tlie cure, 
where cure is possible.”®’^ 

The American Medical and Surgical Bulletin 
affirms that “ there are more thati a thousand distinct 
diseases described in our books, but they all spring 
from the violation of only a few of Nature’s laws.” 
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Dr. Robertson Wallace, writing in 1904,^" says ; 
“ Good food, the avoidance of stimulants, free venti- 
lation of tlie bedroom [and of the workroom], exercise 
in the fresh air, thorough flushing of the whole ali- 
mentary system with pure water, and a daily bath or 
dry rubl)ing, will do far more than any of the latest 
fashional)le drugs to keep a girl in healtli,” etc. 

And for a man : “ A little soup, a morsel of meat 
and vegetables, or a piece of fish, a sweet, and a 
l)it of cheese, is dinner enough.” Gout, rheumatism, 
ap|)endicitis, poisoning of the nervous system, eczema, 
kidney and pulmonary troubles, bronchitis, pleurisy, 
and pneumonia are a[)t to be caused or helped to form 
through e.xeessive loading of the digestive organs. 

Dr. Gordon Stal.)les wrote in 1903 “Virtue 
dei)ends fai‘ more on the health of the body than on 
churcli-going. ... I should like to see every church 
in the kingdom open on every week-day, so that one 
could often drop in when tired and sad, and sitting 
alone, receive that comfort that God - aided self- 
communion never fails to bring. . . . The laws of 
Nature tend towards tonicity and happiness. . . . 
Do you know that it would do most people a world 
of good to fast one day in the week, and live ab- 
stemiously all the other days ? Do you know that 
two meals a day are ample for almost any one not 
actively engaged in hard outdoor life and exercise ? ” 
Gn the fasting - day, say Friday, “ Stewed prunes, 
grapes, and a little weak tea for breakfast ; fruit alone 
for dinner, with biscuits, and, if needed, a tumbler of 
claret”; or, “ a little fish, but no meat on any account.” 
On other days, a little stewed prunes or apples before 
breakfast, and a glass of hot water with half a lemon 
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in it, about half an hour before breakfast. Pure water 
and a little fruit about 1 p.ni., then a light meal at 
6 p.m. Elsewhere " he wrote : “I myself am a brain- 
worker and a hard worker, and I would be neither .so 
strong nor so \vcll if I did not u.se oatmeal.” 

l^r. T. li. Nichols, M.D., wrote some years ago : 
Tobacco is an acrid poison, ab.sorl)ed into the blood, 
and resting upon the brain an^ nerves, first e.'^citing 
and then dulling their sensilulity, and finally |in 
excess] stupefying and paralysing. . . . Tea and coffee 
are stimulants only, and their infiueiu'C upon the l)ody 
is either inappreciable or hurtful. Strong decoctions 
of either stimulate the lirain and nerves, jiroducc 
overaction, and, by concealing fatigue for a time, 
allow us to ovei'task our powei’s, until we bring on 
dyspepsia, neuralgia,, softening of tin? brain, paralysis, 
a])oplexy. 

Spirits have no nutritive value whatever. Enor- 
mous (juantitics of good food [grapes, grain, etc.] are 
converted into poison, and tliat wliicli should sup])ort 
life is converted into a potent cause of disease and 
death. 

The best human food J believe to be wheat. It 
has long been known by experience that l)rown breatl, 
honestly made of whole wheat, and not; the refuse of 
millers and bakers, is sweeter and much healthier than 
white bread. Wheat boiled or steamed till quite .soft, so 
that it cracks open, and eaten with a little sugar and 
milk, or syrup, is excellent and delicious. Every family 
should have a steel coffee-mill for grinding wht?at ; 
fre.sh-ground wheat makes a capital dish. 

Indian corn or its meal, in ma.sh, cakes, pudding, 
etc., has great value as food. 
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The Scotch and Irish people have lived on oatmeal 
and milk almost entirely. 

Rice is tlie staple food of hundreds of millions. It 
should be eaten with l)utter, oil, milk, or fruit. 

Beans, lentils, and peas have a very high food 
value ; a pound of split peas has more nutriment than 
tliree pounds of beef or mutton. All these are known 
Ijy labourers to sustain the muscular strength to an 
extraordinary degree. The favourite food of American 
timbermen is bean porridge. 

The Spanish peasant dines heartily and satisfac- 
torily on a piece of bread and a raw onion, and is at 
least etpial to an English labourer, and generally in 
better condition. 

(Ordinal IManning’s ordinary meal was a piece of 
bread, biscuits, and water. 

Bread, milk, and fruit form a perfect diet iit all 
times. 

“ I had a patient, a hopeless dyspeptic, who in 
twenty-one days ate only half a peach, with no other 
food. j\t the end of three weeks she coidd eat without 
distress, digested her food, and was cured of her long 
and painful illness.” 

There is no cure like the “ hunger cure.” 

Health is the condition of industry, of usefulness, 
of all comfort and enjoyment, and health depends u|)On 
pure air, c]eanline.ss in every respect, healthy food and 
pure water, and temperance. 

Dr. Nichols made an experiment of economical 
living for four weeks in November 1878, his food being 
in the first week, chiefiy brown bread, oatmeal, milk, 
pea-soup, pudding, grapes, potatoes, onions, roast corn, 
figs, omelet, varied every day ; the cost was 5td. per 
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day. In the second week, l)refid, niilk, and i'luit, and 

a little cheese — cost, 5|d. a day. In the tliird week. 

porridge, Iirown ])vead, milk, potato, apple, Brussels 

sprouts, rice, polenta, chee.sc, fruit — cost, 3d. a day. 

(A dinner in this week of baked potato, bread, butter, 

chce.se, and ti'uit jnidding cost l|d.) In the fourtli 

week, bread and fi’uit pudding, maize, sugar, wheat 

porridge, apples, peas, oatmeal, bean 'soup, fruit — eo.st, 

a little over 2d. a da\^ 

•/ 

The result as to weight was — no loss till after the 
third week, wben an extra diminution of food caused a 
loss of 2 lb. in weight, from 12 st. 2 lb. to 12 st. As 
to healtli, a. decided improvement. 

A. family might live, very well as follows : — On a 
soup, eaten two or three times a da\', composed of — 
barley 8 oz., peas (i oz., potatoes 24 oz., Iiread 8 oz., 
sweet herbs, salt 1 oz., water 80 oz. (U- 4 ipiai-ts, at a 
cost of .5^d. 

The barley and peas need boiling until well cooked, 
over a slow fire, the potatoes, herl»s, hroad, etc., and a 
little butter and bi'own sugar if recjuired, may tlien be 
added.. And, of course, any appropriate \-egetablcs, 
ac(‘ording to the season. 

l)i'. Haig in his book, Ur/c Acid in Causation of 
Disease, mentions that Sir W. Banks attributes the 
increased cancer death-rate largely to “richer and more 
abundant food,” of which males eat more than females. 

“ We now not only eat more meat, but are in a far 
worse condition for eliminating uric acid.”^^ 

A recent report by the medical officer of the 8cottisli 
Widows’ Fund shows a very decided increase in deaths 
from such diseases of uric-acid origin, as Bright’s disease 
and cerebral luemorrhage, which, with bronchitis and 
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lieart failure, constitute four-fiftlis of the diseases treated 
of in this volume. The increased death-rate from these 
diseases runs parallel with the increase of that from 
cancer, and with the increased consumption of flesh. 

In London and the Thames valley, where the cancer 
rate is high, the consumption of flesh and rich foods is 
also high. 

In Kerry a potato, l)uttermilk, and Ji\dian meal 
diet has prevailed ; the cancer death-rate was only 2 ’76 
per iOOO, while that of Armagh, with a mixed and 
animal diet, was over 10. 

But bacon and tea are now largely used in Kerry, 
iind apparently are responsible foi- some of the increase 
of cancer mortality in rec^ent years. 

in India, pulses (uric acid forming) may cause a 
certain proportion of cancer cases. [ May not the 
highly seasoned curried dishes be also a cause ? They 
arc too strong to be tolerable to most Europeans.] 

Salt, like metals, lead, and silver, hinders the 
elimination of urhi acid. Uric acid is a local irritant. 

Mr. Moore of the Middlesex Hospital says cancer 
is “ eminently a disca.sc of persons whose prevhuis life 
has been healthy, and nutritive vigour gives them other- 
wise a prospect of long life.” It is the vigorous who 
tend to retain uric acid. 

Flesh and tea are a cause of the retention of uric 
acid. Commercial travellers, butchers, and plumljers 
are subject to cancer, owing to diet and to absorption 
of lead. 

Gout is known in Persia, where only the rich eat 
flesh, as the rich man’s disea.se. Anajmia, migraine, 
and acute rheumatism are also produced by an excess 
of flesh diet. 
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Uric acid is met with in excess in the body and 
blood chiefly from three causes— (l) Excess of [flesh) 
meat, eggs, fish, pulses, mushrooms, asparagus, tea, 
coffee, cocoa, and guarana, which contain it or members 
of the xanthin group etjuivalent to it ; or (2) because 
so much nitrogen is taken that the uric acid formed out 
of it in the relation to urea of about 1 to 35 is not all 
excreted, and a store is formed in the 1)ody of possibly 
52-400 grains in a year ; (3) because animal food 
increases the introducLion and formation of uric acid 
and prevents its elimination ; sirnihuly the action of 
tea, coffee, pulses, etc. No animal food at all is necessary. 

A proportion of 3 '5 graiiis of urea joer lb. of l)ody 
weiglit, as stated in most works of physiology, is a fair 
jinrount for a healthy and a<;tive man. 

Children perhaps require three times as much, old 
and sedentary people much less. 

The albumen required is estimated by multiplying 
own weight in pounds by 3 '5 and the product Ity 3 ; 
the figure obtained is the weiglit in grains of albumen 
needed. 

Oatmeal contains 3 '4 grs. of purin ptu’ lb., cereals 2 
to 4 grs. of xanthin, pulses l(.i gr,s., tea 175 grs. 

With the increased use of tea and coffee, there is a 
very great increase of uric-acid disease throughout the 
land. 

Dr. Haig concludes that flesh -food is unnatural, ami 
that tea [and coffee] is a poisonous .stimulant. IMiat 
salt is bad for uric-acid trouble, and causes the body to 
feel cold much more, also causes nasal catarrh. That 
bread-stuffs and cereals form the l)est diet. That 
seconds flour is the best. That bread, fruit, and 
vegetables, with a little cheese or butter, are non- 
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cou.sti])atiiig. That oil and butter .are very useful. 
That toast, roasted biscvuts, potatoes and oil, and dry 
fruit make a good meal, d^liat tlie athletes of (.Trce<.*o 
and Rome subsisted on some such diet. That bread 
and toast sliould l)e eaten dry, and well chewed, to 
avoid tlatulence. That no one should drink when not 
thirsty, 

Dr. Ihirney Yeo recommends China teas as much 
more wholesome than Indian and Ceylon, wliich contain 
a much larger amount <jf tannin. 

“ For constipation brown or r-yc bread, fresh vege- 
tables, spinacli, sorrel, beetroot, watercress, salads, 
plainly boiled Spanish onions, ripe fruits, shoidd form 
a regular part of the diet. . . . 'riie amount of 

animal food should l)e limited, and the proj)oi’tion of 
vegetable foo<l inc.reased.” “ .'Vn e.xcess of eggs, milk, 
and farinaceous food must be avoided.” “ .Maize and 
oatmeal are slightly aperient.” “ A due proportion of 
fats and oils is also beneticial.” A dessertspoonful of 
olive oil may be nii.\ed with potato, beetroot, oi’ other 
vegetable. 

Many local epidemics have been caused by the 
diseased or infe(ited Mesh of animals. An interesting 
e.xample is described by Sir J. Crichton Browne,'*’ 
which occurred at Derby, and “ was investigated and 
cleared up in a masterly manner by Dr. Howarth and 
Professor Delepine.” A great number of similar attacks 
are probably due to similar causes. The outbreak at 
Derby was found to affect persons who had eaten pork 
pies from a certain shop on 3rd September. On 
19th September Dr. Uowarth had particulars of 
131 cases in Derby, and 90 cases outside, two of which 
proved fatal. Cases occurred in London, Uttoxeter, 
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Cheltenham, Taunton, Dcvonport, Sheffield, and Leeds, 
all from pork pies • purchased in Derby. The shop, 
with its slaughter yard, was above the average in its 
arrangements, but there were many sources of danger, 
and it was ultimately shown that the cliopped materials 
for the pies were liable to infection in tlie yard, where 
the intestines of pigs for “ chitterlings ” were scrubbed. 
Tlie bacillus from the intestine of an infected ])ig 
would, on falling into the pie material, multiply with 
enormous rapidity, and expei’iment showed that the 
Italving for an hour of the pies did not heat their 
interior sufficiently to kill the micro-organisms. The 
diseased intestine of the pig, thus infected witli great 
severity the consumers of the pig pies. 

In the fatal epidemic of ]>neumonia at Middles- 
borough in 1888, samples of bacon bought in the 
district gave pneumonia to a large proportion of mice 
fed on them ; “it seemed clear that this fell disease 
could be spread by means of infected food.” 

The condition of many bakehouses, cs])ecially of 
those which are underground, is <^uite scandalous, and 
must be productive of much disease. Dr. Newman, of 
Finsbury, found by careful researches that the pro- 
].)ortion of CO" was 14 ‘8 in the bakehouses, and that 
their air contained at least four times more bacteria 
than the air of the street. Fifty-four per cent, of the 
deaths of leakers were due to lung disease. The spread 
of tuberculosis from consumptive bakers, who handle 
the loaves, ought to be guarded against. It is a very 
considerable danger to the public. Many bakehouses, 
we may add, are liable to typhoid pollution from the 
defective closets opening into them. 

In bakers’ and grocer-s’ shops I have found in every 
26 
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part of the country the practice of wetting the finger 
in the moutli before putting rolls or biscuits in a bag, 
and frequently the finger is wetted before the goods 
are taken up. The attendants seem to be wholly and 
fatally ignorant of hygiene. 

Rheumatism, cancer, gout, consumption, diabetes, 
and epilepsy are considered by many observers to be 
much favoured by exces.sive flesh-eating, and some of 
these are cured by abstinence. 

Dr. liambe, I)r. Pavy, and Dr. Haig have borne 
valuable testimony to the effect of a vegetable and 
fruit diet in curing rheumatism and gout.^** 

Dr. Pavy mentions that Mr. Thomas Wood, reported 
upon to the College of Physicians by Sir George Baker, 
sustained “ a remarkalde degree of vigour " for more 
than eighteen years upon 16 oz. of flour made into a 
padding with water, no other liquid being taken. 

Dr. Haig affirms that the first requisite for 
strength Jind power of endurance is a satisfactory and 
sufficient supply of albumens; the second is a free 
circulation through the tissues to bring them albumens 
and remove their waste products, and this circulation 
is only possible in the comparative absence of uric acid 
from the blood stream. Dr. Haig excludes flesh and 
eggs from a healthful dietary, and recommends the 
following foods as free from uric acid: — (l) Milk and 
milk products; (2) the pulses; (3) bread-stufl’s ; (4) 
nuts and nut foods; (5) garden vegetables; (6) 
garden fruits; (7) dried and foreign foods. 

He places dairy products in the first rank, and has 
a high opinion of the cereals. Garden vegetables, such 
as potatoes, are deficient in albumen, but are useful 
Vvith the more albuminous foods, such as milk, cheese, 
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and pulses. Nuts are valuable, but have disadvantages. 
Pulses should be sparingly used, 2 oz. daily being 
sufficient for most people. Garden fruits are iiseful in 
addition to albuminous foods. Dried fruits liave a 
higher albumen value. He concludes that it is possilde 
to live on (1) alone; als(> on all the rest, excluding (1) 
and animal products entirely, and relying chiefly on 
(2), (3), and (4); that it is not possible to live on (5) 
and (G) alone, and generally in tlvis country not on (7) 
alone. “ A diet which includes all or nearly all of 
these groups in its day's cycle is the best.” 

The United 8tates Department of Agriculture has 
been carrying on an investigation as to the value of 
foods, and tlieir results show that fruits and nuts 
should be considered as true foods, rather than as food 
accessories.'"'*’ 

The subjects for experiment were two chhu'ly men, 
two university students, two women, and three, children. 
The men all did hard manual labour during a part of 
the time, the students woi-king to support themselves 
during their studies. "Fhe fore included apples, 
tomatoes, honey, bananas, ccnlulou}>e, grapes, verdal, 
Tokay, muscat, haws, pears, ])omegraiiates, ])ersimmons, 
oranges, strawlterries, melons, figs, almonds, and pea- 
nut butter. Small quantities of cottage clicese and 
eggs were allowed. 

In the annual report of the Department of Health of 
Chicago for 1804, 1 find that the following diseases had 
dimiuislied since 18G1 Consumption, croup, diarrlura, 
diphtheria, dysentery, malarial fever, measles, puerperal 
fever, .scarlet fever, typhoid, whooping-cough. i\Iost 
of these diminished as a result of sanitary administra- 
tion and improvements. It is observed that the 
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sterilised milk charity did much to save child life. 
That the new water-supply from the four-mile tunnel 
in the lake redu(;ed the mortality largcdy ; in three 
years the typhoid mortality fell from II ’5 per 10,000 to 
O'l in 1894, — the diarrhcea from 1951 (annual average) 
to G04. The typhoid rate, which had been the highest 
of all American cities, now took the tenth place out of 
seventeen ; 65,000 cases of non-fatal illness were 

considered to be saved, and lives of an estimated value 
of 810,765,000. 

The followino' diseases increased since 1861 - 

o 

Nervous 80 [)er cent., Bright’s 84, cholera infantum 
123, pneumonia 160, Ijronchitis 330, heart 360, 
cancer 812. — Accused: The Hufh Tension of Moderyi 
Lifo. 

In a very recent ollicial report (1904) on insanity 
in Chicago, the greatest beast-killing and pork -packing 
city in the world. Dr. Podstata, the superintendent of 
the insane asylum there, states "'^ that Chicago contains 
one insane person for every one hundred and fifty of 
the jiopulation, tliat the pereentage has ((uadrupled in 
tlie last fifty years, and is increasing a,t the fastest rate 
in the woi’ld. In live hundred yeai's, if present (!on- 
ditions are maintained, half the Caucasian race w'ould 
be mentally w'rong, and in two hundred years our 
present civilisation would be obliterated. 

In the new edition of Quain’.s Dictionary o f Medi- 
cine, Dr. Frederick Roberts, the author of the article 
on “ Gout,” states that this disease may be originated 
de novo, or an inherited tendency may be considerably 
aggravated, by certain errors of diet and habit. “ In 
general terms, these errors may be summed up as 
excessive eating, especially of particular articles of 
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food ; undue indulgence in aleoliolic drinks ; and 
indolent habits, with insuflicient (ixeveise. The gouty 
diathf'sis is chiefly promoted by foods wliich are rich 
in nitrogenous elements, and especially lean meat.” 
Undue cunsumptio7i of sugar, starcliy foods, a nd several 
kinds of wine and strong malr lirpiors, (•onlril)utes to 
]>roduee gout. 

I’hese views are generally ^held by (he best medical 
anthorities. 

I)]'. Cheyne mentions that the Prince of Condo was 
cured of gout by a vegetable diet. it is woiiderful, he 
says, in what .sjirightliness. strength, activity, and free- 
dom of spii'it a low — /i.e. a vegetable — diet will [iresei've 
those wlio have habituated themselves to it. lie gives 
instances. In several races (lie same s])rightliness is 
often found. Kor instance, tlu* Bannians w'ith their 
absfxmiious lialhts, aca-ording toOvingtoji, in his Voyage 
to Sural, are remarkably <piick-witted. 'I'he Dalcear- 
lians of Sweden, in 1781), lived e.vtrcmely w'cll and 
ha,pj)ily, according to l)j‘. Sparrmaini and a Uiiteh 
officer, on bread, milk, and water, and occasional herbs, 
or pancake's a.nd liaunenty (hasty jeudding) and beer. 
They were “ good-natured ami lionest beyond example, 
and \’ery robust and hcc-ilthy.” 

The Hritish Medical .Jourrad, (juoting Ijord llose- 
})eiy’s dictum, “ An em|>i]’(^ is but little use without 
an imperial race,” reviews Mrs. Wa,tt Smytli’s recent 
book on Physical Deterioration ; 

“ It is seen, therefore,” says Mrs. Sraytli, “ from 
the evidence of vital statistics, that town conditions 
are, as compared with country, inimical to the survival 
of infants and young cliildren. . . . This terrible toll 
on infant life means also a corresponding toll on tlic 
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liealth of those infants who live on into childhood.” 
The diseases passf'd through “ produce a lasting effect 
on nutrition, irapairiug digestion, deforming the skele- 
ton, and stuntiTig growth generally.” 

“ For onr part,” says the British Medicxtl Journal, 
“ we are pre])are.<l to uphold the conclusion here im- 
plied.” ' 

Ari East End clergynian remarked that the poor 
are ])erpetua]ly on the trudge to the hospitals with 
tlieir ba<l chests and legs, and get patched up again 
and live on.” 

Th(‘. London hospitals, according to Mr. Burdett, 
spent ,C600,0()0 and attended to al>out T, 000, 000 out- 
patients annually. “ This expenditure is incurred 
maiidy in patching up the wretdied poor.” The ra,te 
must now lie much liighcr. 

Dr. Artliur Newsiiolnie, .M.D., D.IML, M.O.IL, of 
Brighton, states that the age distrilnition of urban 
is more favourahle to a low' death-rate than that of 
rural districits. If the annual death-rate in England 
and Wales a t each age period be applied for 1881, the 
death-i*ate in the urban population W'ould be 20'4, in 
the rural 22 '88. 'I’liat is, takiwj a-cje distrilmtiott, into 
account, if the tw'o populations were equallti healtliy, 
the dcath-rat('. of the town shoidd be 4'03 b(;low', that 
of the country 7'83 above tliat of England and Wales 
as a w'hole. Vet the town rate is much the highest. 

Speaking of cancer, he called attention to the fol- 
lowing facts ; — Persistent local irritation has very 
commonly preceded the disease. A jagged tooth, a 
clay pipe, the irritation of soot, coal-tar, paraffin, 
tobacco smoke, are instances, 

Acesording to Dr. Ogle, the liability of chimney- 
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sweeps is aiwut eight times that of males in general. 
In the United States, sweep’s cancer is almost unknown, 
and open fires of common coal arc little used. In 
Belgium, where coal like the English is used, there is 
almost complete immunity, but gi'eat care is taken to 
prevent contact of the body with the soot ; in Oermany, 
where there is also comparative immunity, the practice 
is to wash the l)ody daily from head’ to foot. 

The deatli-rate of males o‘f ages twenty -five to 
sixty-five was as follows, a<‘,cording to oc(‘upation : — 


All males, 1000 (average). 

Miners, South Wales and Monmouthshire . 1081 

,, Nortli Biding, etc-. . . . 834 

„ Duriiam and Northumla'i land . 873 

,, StalFordshire .... 020 

,, West Biditig .... 772 

Fisitcrmen ...... 707 

Stone and .slate (juarries . . . .1122 

Cal) and omnibus service . . . 1482 

Plum l)ers, glaziers, painters . . . 1100 

Brewers . . . . . . .1361 

Innkeepers . . . . . .1521 

Costermongers, liawkers .... 1870 

Butchers 1170 

Farmers . . . . . .031 

Wool operatives ..... 1032 


Tlie health of miners is remarkable, especially when 
we find that about a. quarter of the mortality was due 
to accidents. Allowing for this, they appear to be 
exceedingly high in the scale of health. 

Comparing clergymen and ministers with publicans, 
innkeepers, and wine and spirit merchants, it ajjpcars 
that the death-rate from age twenty to twenty-five fe 
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four aiul a half times as great among tlie latter as 
among the former ; at twenty-five to forty-five, about 
four times as gi-eat ; and at forty-five to sixty-five, more 
than twice as great. 

Dr. jS'ew.sholrne thinks that statistics give no 
ad('.([uate idea of the ravages of alcoholism and of 
syphilis, and believes these two causes to be more 
fatal than all the specific infec.tious diseases put 
together. 

Diseases of the nervous .system, alcoholism, suicide, 
gout, liver diseases, etc., are high above the average 
among innkeepers, brewers, butchers, and commercial 
travellers. As regards liver, tlie deaths of innkeepers 
are 240 against 30 in the general po|)ulatiou. 

Butchers “ must be clas.sed among those who suffer 
severely fi'oin alcoholic excess, the elfects of which arc 
undoul)tedly enhanced by excess of animal food.” 

Dr. Dick wrote : The diet of the Afghan consi.sts 
of bread, curdled milk, and water. 1 1 think that nowg 
at least, they frequently eat Hesh.] Me lives in a 
climatii whi(;li often produces in one day extreme heat 
and cold ; he will undergo as much fatigue and exert 
as much strength as the porters of London wdio are 
fed on flesh and ale ; neither is lie suliject to their 
acute and obstinate disorders.’’'* 

In the Clinical Journal, Mi'. Fletcher Beach savs ; 

’ »/ 

“ Tlie disea.se, general paraly.sis, does not occur in 
weakly per.sons as a rule, but in those that are strong 
and more likely to give way to excess.*’* 

In a discourse on Food and Morals, published by 
the Royal Sanitary Institute, Mrs. Hodgkinson has 
related very distinctly the view held by many members 
of the medical profession : 
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“ The nervous system, overwrouglit by umKitural 
stimulation or weakened by malnutrition, has terrible 
methods of avenging tlu; wrongs upon itself and 
society. . . . I’here is no doubt that tlic outward 
manifestation of such impidscs f moi’al aberrations] is 
conditioned by the body, and that degenei'ation, 
physical a,nd moral, must be the ineviiable result of 
failure to obey tlie laws of sound and simple nourish- 
ment. . . . 

“ it is therefore absolutely necessary that women 
should be instructed in the properties of the various 
foods and drinks in common use ; in tlieir action upon 
the nervous ecnitres,” . . . <“tc. “ And the liest hope 

of the race is that law and order sliould take the place 
of the chaos of ignorant inditference in which we liave 
hitherto been (jontcnt to leave a. matter which coiu'ciais 
every one of us momentarily from the cradle to the 
grave.” 

in the course of a discussion at the Sanitary 
Congress at Manchester, Mr. South stated that nnudi 
of the high mortality of young cliildren was due to 
insulHcicnt nourishment and the druid'cenness of 
parents. Dr. Ni\am’s statistics bear out this (jonten- 
tion, for the c.hief causes rtf death were found to l)e 
diarrho)a, marasmus, lung disease, and unclassified 
diseases. 

A. very remarkable document has quite lately been 
circulated, of the highest interest and promise, 
advocating the teaching of hygiene, dietetics, and 
temperance in the common scliools of the country. 
The memorial with this obje<;t was signed by over 
14,000 medical men of the United Kingdom. 
A very excellent syllabus of subjects for children 
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from six to fourteen is appended to the recom- 
mendation. 

In a letter to the Times of 22nd November 1904, 
Professor J. Clifford Allbutt directs attention to the 
paramount importance of considering the question of 
diet in all schemes of jdiysical education. Professor 
Allbutt states that Professor Atwater and Professor 
Chittenden (well-known and very high authorities) 
have recjcntly found, from an elaborate series of 
experiments, that excess of food absorlrs a very large 
amount of physical energy, and tint iji this useless 
effort nitrogenous foods are chiefly concerned. E.xces- 
sive starches (l)read, etc.) are l)urn(.“d off in the lungs 
almost directly ajid at far less cost. The ordinary man 
eats too much. By a closer adjustment of food to 
work, the sum of work of whicli a man is capal.)le is 
prod igiously increased. 

In the course of the Manchester Health Lectures 
it is conteixled that digestion is ruined by many 
different habits or errors. Bolting meals, badly cooked 
meals, (iopious draughts of water, sj)irits, beer, or tea, 
using up or drugging the saliva by smoking, insuflicient 
chewing, depiossing emotions, want of good air and 
exercise, are all agaijist healthy digestion. Drunkards 
are ahvays dyspeptic. Over-feeding and over-drinking 
are the tnost damaging in effect, more or less crippling 
large numbers of people. Young men and women 
em])loycd in sh(q>s or factories, and workmen, are 
largely subjec-t to indigestion, and the multitude of ills 
following upon it, owdiig to bad— that is, foolishly mis- 
taken — feeding, hurried meals, inactive habits, or nervous 
strain, or the too frequent use of drinks, etc., which are 
properly drugs, such as tea, coffee, and tobacco.®*^ 
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The Daily Telegraph of November 19, 1903, 

published an interview witli a distinguished physician 
on Major Patrick Craigie’s address to the Statistical 
So(;iety two days previously. The wealthy classes 
lUKjuestionably eat too much meat. Labouring people 
do not get a sulHcient (piantity t)f fresh meat. Of the 
out-patients at hos])itals in East Ijondon, probably one- 
hiilf were castis of antemia, dys|)epsi{i, and general 
deltility, requiring easier conditions of life and plenty 
of fresli air. “ Possibly tin* most mark(Hl condition 
that arises from dietary over-imlulgence is tliat known 
as gout.” “ A large proportion of the c(.)mmunity eat 
far more moat tlian is good foj- them.” “ It is the 
meat-eating classes that suffer from gout in its thou- 
sand forms.” Among the poor, on the other luuid, 
ajid espe<;ia.lly women, wlm live clriefiy on bread and 
butter and tea, the vast number of cases of aiuemia 
and dyspe[)sia. occur. As to cancer and food, lie 
tliought no connection ha,d liceu made out. “ ( )v(m- 
tea-driids'ing is the cause of numerous ex’ils,” many 
forms of indigestion, also nei've derangements. Several 
cu];)S of tea, or other liquid, with meals are very in- 
jurious. Stop their tea-drinking, and the}' speedily 
get better. Cigarette - smoking causes rapid and 
irregular action of the heart, digestive disturliances, 
lireathlessness, restlessness, lieadachc, general tired- 
ness. 

Dr. A. Berlyn, L.D.S. Cla.s., of Capetown, has 
written <jn the question of food and dec-ay of teeth ; 

“ The natives who live on soft, puppy foods are far 
more immune from dental caries, not only than the 
people who never touch thi.s sort of food, liut even 
than those of their own race who live jcartly on flesh ’ 
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diet and partly on soft food. . . . Take tine raw native 
who comes in from tlie kraal, who is little more than 
a savage, and who has never subsisted on anything 
hut soft mcalie pap. When he first comes into a 
civilised town from his wild state of existence, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he will be found 
to possess a perfect set of thirty-tw<,) sound, beautifully 
formed, milky-whit(.‘. teeth, free from any taint of 
tartai- or other disc.oloration, anti seldom if ever mal- 
formed or irregular. But examine the same set of 
teeth, say a year or two after the native lias lived in 
a civilised town, })aTta,keu of flesh food (while deserting 
his belovtai pi)]t) — fttod tliat has bct;n pre])ai‘ed by 
civilistid piatple, spiced and c.ondimented, and you will 
find caries and otlicr tlcntal troubles similar to those 

found in auv white man rearetl and fed as tht; latter 
»/ 

usually aic. . . . 'I’akc at random 10,000 raw natives, 
and you will not find ten of tliem who do not possess 
perfectly formed horseshoe-shaped jaws ; there are no 
V-pidates, no overcrowtling of teetli, stddom an 
irregularity, while the enamel is of a perfectly white 
colour, hard in texture, free from nodulations and pits, 
and forming a perfect shield to tlie more vulnerable 
structures of which the teeth are formed. The native 
cleans the teeth by washing the mouth and rubbing 
with his finger.” 

In the same magazine J find a report on the 
Neolithic skulls of Harlyn Bay, Cornwall, by Mr. J. 
Thornton Carter. 

In Skull I. the teeth were fine, large, and regular ; 
free from caries and tartar. 

In Skull II. very fine and free from caries ; palate 
remarkably well formed. 
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Among the loose teeth, of which Mr. Mfillett has 
found great numbers, caries was fairly frecjueiit. 

An account appeai'ed i}i the Times of October 24, 
1898, of rickety and' otherwise ailing sclioolboys at a 
large public scliool. Jt was written by the doctor there. 
Of 100 bovs between thirteen and fifteen, 39 were 
below average height, 53 below averatre weight, 68 
below tlic average chest measurement, 63 were the 
subject of deformities [probably of all kinds of mal- 
formation, large or slight], 2 were ruptured, 14 liad 
varicocele, and 22 allniminuria. A very large pro- 
portion have bad teeth or bad digestion."'' ddie 
Vegetarian observes"' that the great llesh - eating 
nations are those whose teeth are woi’st , and who, to 
a very great extent, have to wear artificial substitutes ; 
the vegetarian nations, on the contrary, (“ven where 
the tooth-brush is not used, have sound and (ixcellent 
teeth up to old age. It is suggested that whole-meal 
bread or Ilovis, oatmeal porridge, milk, lentil soup, 
and cocoa, in the place of white bread and tea, would 
build up the health of the young, and prevent such 
wretched results as those of whi(;li our pub]i(; schools 
for rich and poor give such lamcmtable examples. 

Elsewhere I find that “a place of interment was 
lately opened at Scone, near Perth, which had remained 
untouched for above two hundred years ; and yet, to 
the astonishment of every one, among a great number 
of skeletons there were hardly any of them in which 
the teeth were not entire and .sound.” Similar obser- 
vations were made on the .skeletons discovered near 
Old Malton Abliey, and in many other places. The 
unsound, decayed teeth of to-day fire clearly a very 
modern innovation on Nature’s former rule. 
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Many scattered accounts of savage and primitive 
tril)es, and some of races a little advanced in civil- 
isation, report a condition of dental health which is 
near perfection. ]\'Iost of the best teeth are found in 
simply living vegetarian tribes, but some carnivorous 
savages seem to be equally well ])rovided. Even in 
Wales and Scotland within recent times there were 
many examples of perfect sets of teeth in old age. A 
Welsh gardener told me that his father had all his 
teeth sound at eighty. There can be no doubt that 
rich fare, hot drinks, excessive indulgence in “ sweets,” 
and the multiplied infectious diseases, have a dis- 
integrating effect on the teeth. The rich, who eat 
much animal food, have, till lately, been the chief 
sufferers from l)ad teeth. 

And the United States and British Colonies, where 
Hesh is l)y far more largcdy consumed than elsewhere, 
are Ijy far tlu; most affected by dental troubles. False 
teeth are the rule in some parts of the States ; there 
“ every door is l)arred with gold.” 

Dr. G corge S. Keith, the author of the Plea for a 
Simpler Life, has given some useful information, in a 
later book, on tlie value of rice-meal, whicli is a part of 
tlie covering of the rice grains after the removal of the 
husk. Ordinary ivicc sent to England for human food 
is depriv’cd of this rice-meal, but the rice-meal is 
imported for pigs or cattle. Used in the proportion of 
one part of rice-meal to four of white flour, it makes 
excellent brown bread. An analysis of partly cleaned 
rice which had lost some of the inner coverintr showed 
that the ri(;e-meal contained 12 '4 7 per cent, of 
albuminoids and 4 ‘5 of phosphoric acid. “The meal is 
thus very rich in albuminoids and phosphates.” [This 
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would go a long way in supporting the strength and 
intelligence of some of the whole rice-eating Eastern 
races.] Rough rice from Assam only contained 9 89 
of albuminoids and 0‘96 of phosphoric acid ; picked red 
grain, 7 ’09 and 0'465. The I’ice-meal contains only 
38-2 percent, of .starch, compared with the 52'85 and 
52 '7 of the rough rice and picked grain. “Parkes, an 
excellent authority, gives 5 per cent, as the proportion 
of albuminoids in the common white rice used in this 
country.” 

'riie value of this rice is still furtljcr reduced l)y 
cooking, and by throwing away tlie excess of water in 
which it lias been l)oiled. In India the water used is 
just enough to swell tlie rice. 

Clearly Dr. Keitli agrees witli those who condemn 
the “polishing” of rice for the English market. The 
polisliing merely gives wliat is supposed to “a pleasant 
appearance.” 

Unhappily, tlie natives of India, to the numtier of 
many millions, are now using “this thriftless system.” 

Dr. Keith alludes to tlie letter in the Times of 
28th Octolier 1898, from the phy.sician at a large public 
school, giving particulars of sixty-three “ deformities ” 
found in one hundred lioys examined. 

In the correspondence which followed, one doctor 
regretted that the simple lint perfect foods formerly 
used in the nursery and schoolroom, such as milk, 
oatmeal, and other cereals, ai'e now little valued. 

Dr. Keith wrote a letter to the Spectator in Nov- 
ember 1898, in which he a, scribed the liad state of 
matters to overworking the stomach liy giving too 
much and too rich and exciting food, and expressed his 
appreliension tliat England would have to look else-’* 
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where for her leaders than to the great public schools. 
This letter was not printed. 

“ I have long known,” says Dr. Keith, “that there 
is a very marked and progressive deterioration of oui' 
youtlis, and espeeially of the wealtliy classes, and I 
have pointed out to parents tlmt tliis is caused mainly 
by the unscientitic system of feeding ” introduced about 
sixty years ago. If 1 may judge from what was told 
me by the headmasters of two of our great schools, the 
almost universal idea of the parents, especially of the 
mot hers, is tliat tlie diet of their sons must be a fuller 
one than that necessary for tlic rest of the boys, and 
especially that they must have more l)utcher’s meat. 
Till the parents can be disabused of this idea there can 
be no hope of any improvement. . . . (Jatmeal and 
wheaten Hour are excellent foods, and, wlien taken with 
a modei'ate quantity of milk, form perfect foods.” Milk 
is not gcjotl for the aged, or even for middle-aged men, 
except in small (|uan titles. The best food in excess 
may be almost as injurious as the worst. 

Dr. Allchin, writing on “ Digestion,” in Quain’s 
Dictionarjf of Modicint, states that more food than 
is required, and that not in the most digestible form, 
is commonly taken. “ A habitual exce-ss of food, at 
least in this country, commonly errs in the dispropor- 
tionate amount of nitrogenous matter it contains.” . . . 
“ Many of the compounds resulting from the oxidation 
of nitrogenous matter are liable to l)ecome positive 
poisons in the economy when existing in exc.ess.” The 
kidneys and skin then become deranged. The result 
of excess of food is often seen in lassitude, want of 
energy, indigestion, headaches, constipation, skin 
eruptions, and feebleness of the heart’s action. 
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In otlicr clnsscH, especially the poor of cities, where 
intoxication, under-feeding, neglect, ignorance, and 
debasement prevail, the consequences to the children 
are deplorable. Mr. Cheatle’s report, about 1901, on 
the Hanwell Poor I^aw Schools, showed that, of 1000 
chihlreu, 520 w’ere not good in hearing, 835 had l>een 
the sidqeet of dischaiges from an ear, 88 had chronic 
suppuration, and 434 liad adenoids. 

It has been calcixlated, said Sir flames Crighton- 
Bi'ownc in 1902, that an entire day’s <liet of tea, luead, 
and butter on the one hand, and of porridge and milk 
on the other, gives a balance in favour of the latter of 
22 grxns. of proteid, 82 grins, of fat, 100 calories, at a 
cost of 4 ‘5(1. against 5 '2(1. lV)r tlic tea, bread, and 
butter. “ Unhappily, porridge and milk have lost 
their former firm hold on Scotland as its standing 
dish.” 

He tlicn stated his conviction that by securing an 
adc(piate supply of w'holcsome food, by measuring and 
weighing the children, and by careful attention to their 
requirements, general degeneracy can best be prevented 
and physical efliciency rnaintained. 

Mr. T. J. Macnamarii holds strongly the same 
opinion. “ It is a most .short-sighted policy to allow’ 
our young to grow^ up ill-nourished, and therefore ill- 
developed.” The happy-go-lucky lack of concern of 
the community to-day, “ is liuilding up for to-morrow 
a tremendous burden of financial cost and social 
degradation.” This is true, but what is the remedy ? 
The continual spread of .sound teaching, and the 
provision everywhere of depdts for cheap, whole.some 
fare. 
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CHAPTER X 


Stimulants and Narcotics : Alcohol, Tka, Cofkke, 

Opium 

The immense consumption of three drinks which arc 
of the nature of drugs, that is, useful in small quan- 
tities in certain stattis of imperfect health, and 
harmful, frequently disastrous, in any but very small 
quantities when taken habitually, makes tlie elfect of 
this common habit a matter of national importance, 
not only economically, but physiologically, looking to 
the future of the race. 

It might be tolerable that the people of this island 
spend every year on unnecessary drinks, mere luxuries, 
a sum larger than the total spent on the whole of its 
education, or the whole of its railways, or tlie whole of 
its religious and medical organisations coml)ined, but 
Nature determines that a great nation addicted to gross 
and habitual excess shall either not continue to be 
great, or not endui’e at all. Only so long as a con- 
siderable portion of it remains temperate, will it survive 
and nourish. 

Many tribes have been entirely swept away by 
aleoliol, others are decaying or degenerate, and many 
are deprived of half their efficiency. Alcoholism is an 
endemic that attacks the healthiest as fatally as the 
miserable. 
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Science and a saving common sense have in these 
times thrown so strong a light on the real facts with 
regard to alcohol and other stimulant articles of con- 
sumption, that, when we gather the testimony, there 
can be no reason for any sort of doubt as to their 
influence either upon the man or the nation. 

Chemically, they are alcohols .or alkaloids with 
minute l)ut powerful adjuncts ; physiologically, they 
are poisons; economically, they are wasteful; politic- 
ally, they are corrupting ; moi ally, they arc degrading ; 
racially, they are enfeebling when recklessly used. 

I find the following views in a recent volume of 
the Practitioner, a medical journal of liigli repute — 

In 18d9 some of tlie most (‘elebrated physicians and 
surgeons— -Sir Benjamin Brodie, Sir James Clark, Dr. 
Marshall Hall, Dr. Hope, Drs. Rol)ert l^ee, Kay, Mayo, 
Partridge, Quain, B. Travers, and tlie Ures, etc. — signed 
a strong declaration athrniing that a hcaltliy man did 
not need stimulants, and that they tended ratlier to 
diminish, his capacit}^ foi' work. 

In 1847 another detdaration was signed by 2000 
medical men, including Drs. Addison, Bright, Co[)laud, 
Carpenter, Guy, Perreira, Prout, Latham, Sir Henry 
Holland, and Forbes Winslow, to the effect that alco- 
liolic liquors did much harm, and tluit total and 
universal abstinc.nce would greatly contribute to the 
health, the prosperity, tlie morality, and the Jiappincss 
of the human race. 

In 1902 Sir Samuel Wilks, M.D., F.R.S., consulting 
physician to Guy’s Hospital, wrote : When the practice 
of giving alcohol to weak or convalescent patients was 
stopped, it was recognised that the supposed rernedyJk 
did great harm. Alcohol used to be given as a regular 
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thiuir in fever, Init when the fas])ion was discarded 
patients would pass through the ailment on a sirn|;)le 
diet alone. The present treatment of rheumatism, 
fever, and pneumonia in the liomlon hospitals is a.s.simi- 
latcd to tluit of a temperance hos])ital. . . . “That a 
person having a weak pulse rc(|uircs aleoliol 1 should 
regard as a vidgar error.” 

“As a remedy in nciuatus diseases aleoliol is in- 
valuable, but the greatest care must lie used in its 
administration.” It can often Imi used as a .sedative. 

Sir Henry Thom|)Son completely cured his rheu- 
matism and licmici-ania, not liy Carlsbad, liut by 
drinking only water in.stend of idcohol, and by ceasing 
to eat lieasts. 

When he was al)Out seventy-tive he tried wine 
again, but with ill effect ; it is an “ atrocious blunder 
that as men grow old they need more support ” of this 
kind. 

Sir William Broadbent considers alcohol to lie 
useful as a medicine in many kinds of disease. 

Dr. Sims Woodhead was eaivly impressed, as a 
student at Edinburgh, by the fact that “ nearly every 
athlete, who was not already an a1)staincr, liecame 
practically a teetotaller during liis period of strict 
trainiuG;.” It was not the dining, working, or dancing 
that upset the drinkers, but the difliculty of getting rid 
of even small (quantities of alcohol from their system. 
The teetotallers, on the otlier hand, lived without 
trouble in the ordinary way. “ The man who does not 
add alcohol to his waste products is aide not only to 
offer a greater resistance to the oiivslaughts of disease, 
. . . but to do the best work of which he is capable.” 

Dr. James Edmunds, M.D., M.R.C.P., in an in- 
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tcrestiug paper, lueiJtioiiocl that he initiated in 18(58 
the system of treating patients a.t tlie British Ijying-iu 
Hospital without alcohol. The mortality of tlic women 
and infants diminished. The ne^v departure was very 
unpopular with nurses and patients, and eventually 
Mr. Edmunds and his friends seyairated themselves 
from the hospital and founded the I'emperanee Hospital 
in 1873. The hospital has been sifceessful, with good 
recovei'ies and a low mortality. Only 3 out of 129 
operation patients died, and these were e.vtremely severe 
eases. Mr. Edmunds estimates the net cost of alcohol 
to the United Kingdom at .£220,000,000 a year. Mr. 
Whittaker’s lower estimate, £189,000,600, considerably 
exceeds the annual value of all the dwelling-houses in 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Pearce Gould, M.S., F.R.C.S., surgeon to the 
Middlesex Hospital, stated that he lias noticed malignant 
disease to advance very rapidly in persons addicted to 
drink ; often while little alcohol wa.s gi\’cn in the 
hos[»it,al the disease nuide oidy slow progress. Alcohol 
may in some kinds of disease be usefully em])loyed, but 
anything like a. free use of alcohol is strongly to be 
depreciated. 

Mr. Whittaker was quoted as liaving come to the 
conclusion that practically tlie whole of the alcoholic 
li(pior is consumed by 55 ]>er cent, of the whole popu- 
lation, in wliich cliildren are included. 

Dr. Vacher, M.G.H. for Ghesliirc, showed tliat 
110,215 persons died of tlie very specially alcoholic 
diseases in the twenty years 1881-1900, and that the 
deaths in the last years of the period wore very largidy 
in excess of the first years ; as regards chronic 
alcoholism, 260 per cent, in excess. London anfl' 
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Lancashire have much the highest rate, Cornwall the 
lowest. 

“ Of a large number of deaths actually due to the 
drinking of alcohol it is not possible to take account.” 

Dr. Ridge, M.D., B.S., B.Sc., wrote that the life- 
shortening effect of the continuous action of alcohol is 
clearly shown in the statistics of life assurance societies. 
In one very lai'ge society tlie percentage of actual 
mortality to expected was, in the non-temperance 
section, 95'8 ; in the temperance, 71 "2 per cent. 
OtluM’ societies have had a similar experience. 

In the London Temperance Ho.spital, of 19,209 
patients, only 52 liad ahiohol given them ; of thcLse 
33 died. The hospital has l)een entirely successful. 

N(Jt a, few doctors, among wliorn Sir James Paget 
was eminent, have spoken in praise and thankfulness 
for the l)lessing of good food and wine, including port. 
But these are rather examples of personal temperance 
than of inductive modern researcli. 

Dr. Pavy has written as follows : — 

Strong alcoholic li(]uids taken repeatedly to a 
prejudicial extent impairs tlie appetite and digestive 
power ; . . . the li^'er, kidneys, and nervous system 
very strikingly sufter, a diseased state being set up, 
which forms a distinctly recognisable source of death. 
Nothing, indeed, leads with greater certainty to 
premature death than alcoholic intemperance. 

. . . Gout appears to be the offspring, not of 
simple alcoholic licpiid, but of alcohol in combination 
with saccharine and extractive matter. 

A light beer well flavoured with hops is one of 
the most wholesome of alcoholic beverages. 

An able writer in the Daily Chronicle * sums up 
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the scientific view in these words ; “ To discover that 
what is taken ‘ to keep out the cold ’ markedly and 
consistently lowers tenipei’ature, and that the indis- 
pensable ‘ stimulant ’ is often administered as a sedative, 
would abolish the absurdity to which most people must 
apparently give credence, that alcohol is invaluable to 
the doctor and yet fills our hospitals and asylums.” 

Taken in healtli, it leads to niorbid changes in 
every cell of the body, especially in the nervous 
system. 

“ The two worst stimulants are alcohol and opium.” 
The best are light and pure air. 

“ The cloven hoof of alcohol may be traced with 
the naked eye and with the mi(;roscope in all the 
important organs of the body, especially in the diges- 
tive, nervous, and circulatory .sy. stems.” 

All stimulants affect the heart, but the subsequent 
effect of alcohol is invariably depression of the heart’s 
action. 

it has been established experimentally that the 
influence of alcohol, even in small quantities, on the 
working power and rapidity of action of the l)raiu is 
pernicious. 

According to Sir T. Lauder Brunton,® excess is 
douldy pernicious when the stimulant is taken at 
meal-times. With excess often repeated, delirium 
tremens may result, but when the excess is not so 
great, gradual deterioration of the organisation takes 
place. The organs cliiefly affected are the stomach, 
liver, kidneys, and nervous .system. 

A little alcohol, such as brandy, is sometimes useful 
to some persons, especially if hard-worked. 

The Rechabites (abstainers) of the Bradford district ' 
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had an average sickness annually for eight years 
(1870-77) of four days two hours, and a death-rate of 
1 in 141 ; the Oddfellows had thirteen days ten hours’ 
sickness, and a death-rate of 1 in 44. The payments 
were rcspecttively 5s. D^d. and 1 3s. Id. 

The deaths in the United Kingdom Temperance 
Provident Institution and in the general community 
were as follows : — ^ 



Abstinence. 

General. 

Expected deaths . 

2002 

8450 

Actual 

1483 

3444 

Survivals 

500 

0 

Percentage less 

than expected . 

28-42 

0-17 


These figures are the more remarkahhj in that the 
temperance sections are not made up of hereditary and 
total abstainers from birth. 

According to J)r. Mason of the Inebriate Home at 
Fort Hamilton, New York, the principal predisposing 
cause whi(di led to excess was the hereditary trans- 
mission of the tendency. 

According to lainccrcau, organic lesions, esjjecially 
affecAing the central nervous system, arc derived from 
drunken parents. And amongst the functional troubles 
are hysteria, convulsions, and mentid deficiency. 

Of eighty epileptic youths examined by M. Martin, 
sixty were cliildren of parents given to drink ; in 
twenty-three, drunkenness was not ascertained. 

Dr. Brunton concludes his article by stating (l) 
that young and healthy people do not require alcohol, 
‘and are better without it ; (2) that it is useful in 
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conditions of grent weakness, where failure of tlie 
circulation is threatened ; (d) that ik) one should take 
more than 2 oz. of absolute alcohol per diem. 

Huxley wrote'’ to J\lr. E. T. Colli ngs : “1 would 
just as soon take a dose of aj-senic as 1 would of 
alcohol, under such circunistanees [for brain-work]. 
Indeed, on the wliole, I should think tlie arsenic safer, 
less likely to lead to niorid and ph5'sical degradation. 
If a man cannot do brain-work witliout alcohol, lie had 
better turn to hand-work.” From experience, he says, 
“ my clear conviedion is, tlie less the lietter, though I 
by no means feel called upon to forego the elieering 
effect of a little.” “ For no conceivalile consideration 
would I use it to wliip up a tired or sluggisli lirain.” 

“Medicus” wrote last year to the Dmhj Ne/w»i‘‘ 
eoncei’ning “ A thleti(;s and Health ” : “I am in my 
eighty-fifth year. I do not remember having ever been 
confined a single day in the house 1)}' illness since I 
had typlioid fever over sixty-five years ago. 1 never 
had a headache, and with tlie excejition of an occm- 
sional cold in the head 1 have liad no illnesses of any 
significance. My opportunities of taking vigorous 
exercise are few, lint wdien I have a holiday 1 enjoy 
fishing, sliooting, golfing, bowls, and swdmming. . . . 
livery morning on rising 1 do about a (juarter of an 
hour of dumb-bell exercise. I then get into a full 
liath and have a good soaping. ... I drink no 
alcohol, and 1 eat very little butclier’s meat, some 
days none. This mode of life agrees wdtli me perfectly. 
... I could never think of prescriliing it for all. As 
to athletics, they may suit some, but not all, for how’ 
many athletes die young, and how often do we find the 
winners of prizes in athletic sports, mountain-climbers, 
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and other gymnasts suftering from dilated heart and 
pulmonary emphysema ! The few strong ones escape 
uninjured, the many weak ones go down.” 

Sir Benjamin Richardson, M.1)., F.R.S., in a re- 
markable lecture, spoke as follows ; ” — “ Foods are sub- 
stances which either make up the great mass of the 
Ijody, like water ; or which biuld up the tissues, like 
albumen, egg, cheese, flesh ; or which burn in the 
body, like fat and oil, starch aii<l sugar, producing 
animal warmth and keeping up the vital fire ; or which 
go to make up the bony structure. Alcoliol does not 
l)elong to water food ; there is nothing in it which it 
can represent in regard to fleshy substances, or the 
structures which make up the skeleton of the body. . . . 
Its imbibition reduces the animal temperature and 
prevents the formation of tliose products whicli come 
from the burning of food within tlie body. . . . Wo 
caii aflirm positively that it is no food at all. 

“ . . . There is not a single physician living who is a 
thouglitful man, not a man of moment in the world of 
science, thought, or literature bearing on science, who 
would not tell joju candidly and honestly in this day 
that there must be a very strict border-line drawn to 
show where the luxury must stop. 

“ . . . All men who are going into training for row- 
ing, racing, long walks, firing, and the like, . . . dis- 
cover the advantage they get if they altogether abstain 
from the use of this degrading and debasing physical 
agent, alcohol. 

“ . . . In regard to mental work, ... we have been 
able to show positively that nothing is so injurious 
to mental work and capacity as for any one to lace 
liimself up with strong drink under the idea that he is 
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assisting himself. ... I have seen artists of the 
highest class, writers of the highest class, and the best 
membci’s of my own profession, fall in spite of them- 
selves, in spite of all you can say to them, because 
upon tlieir susceptible, refined, nervous organisation 
their false friend alcohol is of all otliers the most 
deadly, the most mortal, of seductive poi.sons. 

“ We now know that those men' who have l)een 
total abstainers ha\m lived best, worked liardest, 
suffered least, and come home soundest both in heat 
and cold. We know that in the tropics those men who 
have taken least have fouii’ht the hardest battles and 
made the best marches ; and those wlio have taken 
none have been ])etter off still. 

“ We have proved that under cold there is nothing 
so bad as this spirit, and that it is, as it were, deatli 
added to sleep.” 

As regards alcohol in fev^cr, which used to be 
l:)elievcd in. Dr. Gairdner, of Glasgow, was one of 
the first to [)rove its harmful effect. By reducing 
and abolisliing the u.se of alcohol in his hospital 
he reduced the mortality from thirty-six to eight 
or nine. 

The alcoholic form of consumption, liver disease, 
heart disease, paralysis, apoplexy, dy.spepsia, premature 
old age, “a vast mass of disease,” are now recognised 
as due to alcohol. 

As regards insanity, Dr, Edgar Shepherd declared 
that forty per cent, of the persons who came into the 
huge asylum under his charge are brought there from 
the direct or indirect effects of alcohol. 

Dr. Mason has stated that the inebriety of parents 
is a predisposing cause of insanity in the children. 
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“ Ninety-two of TIG cases in our asylum liave such a 
parentage.” 

As regards crime, which may be partly regarded as 
mental disorder, the judges of Great Britain have 
estimated tire crime due to alcoholism at fifty to ninety 
per cent, of the whole. 

Sir Andrew Clark, M.D., F.R.S., senior physician 
to tlie London Ho.spital “ 1 think it is just to say of 
ourselves that we are a patriotic people, and I, for my 
part, know of no (|uestion which strikes home so forcibly 
upon the character of the nation as this one question of 
the most appropriate mode of using alcoholic drink. If 
we wish to se.e this nation prosperous, if we wish to see 
this nation take its right and just place among the 
other nations of the earth, and if we wish to be sure 
that the influence wliich this nation sliall exert upon 
the progress and civilisation, upon the welfare and 
pliysical happiness as well of mankind, we should be 
well assured of the justne.ss of tlie answer whi(;h is 
to be given to this <piestiou. ... I know somethin!? 
about this (question. For twenty-five years at least I 
have been physician to one of the largest hosj)itals in 
the country. It has been a part of the daily l)usiness 
of my life to ascertain the influence which alcoholic 
(.Iriuks exert upon healtli. ... 1 am determined to 
speak nothing but the truth. . . . Alcohol is a 

poison. . . . Health is a state wliich cannot be 

benefited by alcohol in any degree. Nay, it is a state 
which, in nine cases out of ten, is injured by alcohol. . . . 
A certain state of joy of existence ... is always in 
some way or other injured by alcohol. . . . Alcohol, 
even in small doses, will take the bloom oft’, will injure 
^the perfection of loveliness of health, both mental and 
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moral. . . . There are some people of very fee})le 
health, particularly nervous people, who do feel a 
certain comfort from the use of it, . . . and this little 
help being within the minute (juantity of a poison 
which I thitdf safe to take, 1 say ‘ Well, you luive got 
into a habit of it, go on, Init take (mre that you don’t 
get your children into the liabit with you.’ 1 have 
eighteen hours a day at my work, working in a hurry. . . . 
(Saturday and Sunday as well) . . . ; alcohol v'.s 7 iot 
a helper of work. ... It is a certain hinderer of 
i\a)rk.” . . . 

Sir Andrew Clark then gave an ai-count of Dr. 
Parkes’s crucisd experiment at Netley, by wlii(ih gangs 
of .soldiers abstaining from alcoliol were found to do 
much better work with more energy than those who 
were supplied witli l)eer. 

“ Now a.« to the effect of the use of ah'oholic drinks 
upon disease. ... 1 am speaking solemnly and care- 
fully, in the presence of truth, and I tell you 1 am 
considerably within the mark when 1 say to you that, 
going the round of my ho.spital wards to-day, seven out 
of every Um there oived their ill-health to (dcoliol. . . . 
They are very good fellows, do their work well, Intt 
they are .‘dvvays drinking just a little more than the 
physiological quantity I mentioned at the beginning. 
Now, these are the men who . . . looking well, yes, 
often feeling well, <*ire yet being .sapjjed and undermined 
by this excess.” As to the toper, he is handing down 
to generations yet unborn “the most terrible evil that 
man can suffer. . . . Beware of tliis enemy of tlie 
race.” 

The following te.stimony comes from various 
quarters : ® — 
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“ The cr.aviiig for drink is a chronic disease of the 
nervous system.” — Sir Thomas Barlow. 

“ Meat is a stimulant, which is the chief cause of the 
difficulty.” — Dr. Haig. 

“ The growth of meat-eating is one cause of the 
increase of drunkennes.s.” — Mr. Bramwell Booth. 

“ f have observed that a taste for spicy condiments, 
butcher’s meat, and alcoholic liquors is associated.” — 
C. 0. Groom Napier. 

“ Meat should be avoided by the man who would 
xitilise his will to conquer his drink crave. I have never 
had to treat a dipsomaniac who was also a vegetarian, nor 
indeed have I heard of one.” — Dr. C. E. Macnamara. 

“ Such appetite always has its beginning in exciting 
foods, and narcotic or stimulo-narcotic drinks, and 
depressant or tonic drugs.” — Dr. Jachson. 

“ Mustard, spices, and pepper only stimulate to 
weaken, and do mischief.” — Joseph Livesey. 

“ Our experience has tauglit us that four meals a 
day . . . consi.sting exclusively of fruits, has often 
been the means of removing tlie shackles of drink.” — 
David Paxdson, M.D. 

“ During an experience of more than twenty years, 
I have never known a vegetarian who was not also a 
total abstainer.” — T. II. Evans. 

“ Flesh-meat certainly does })romote the desire and 
apparent need for drinking.” — Scottish Temperance 
Lecgpie Journal. 

“The modern [vegetarian] diet will destroy the 
love for drink. ’^I’he Church can do no wiser thing 
than help forward dietetic reform.” — Methodist Weekly, 
1903. 

’ “ The more flesh food is used, the more serious is the 
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danger of confirmed alcoholism." — Dr. H. B. Fowler, 
forty years Lecturer on Dipsomania. 

“ The craving for drink seemed to have left him 
altogether, a not uncommon effect of this particular 
change of diet.” — Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

“ The foundation of the drink evil is deeply laid in 
the nurseries and the dining-rooms of tlie land, and the 
habitual, the universal gluttony permitted.” — Dr. E. II. 
Dewey. 

“ The eating and drinking reformation is at the 
foundation of all the good tliat would be produced in 
society.” — Joseph Brotherton, 31. P. 

“ Most people could drink wine with animal food, but 
not with farinaceous or amylaceous food.” — Liebig. 

“ With the reformed diet the liking for alcohol 
was departing, ‘ a thing I had never imagined to be 
possible.’ ” — Eustace 3[iles. 

“ Alcohol, even in a dilute form, interferes with 
digestion.” — Dr. Henry Munvoe, Hull. 

“ In alcoholics the risk of surgical operations is very 
much greater than in others.” — Dr. Brunton, F.H.S. 

“ 1 hardly know any more potent cause of disease 
than alcohol.” — Sir William tridl, E.R.S. 

“ In 1000 grains of wine there are only l^- grains of 
nourish m ent. ” — Th e Lancet. 

“ When I think of the terrilile effects of the abuse of 
alcohol, 1 am disposed to give up my profession, to 
give up everything, and go forth upon a holy crusade, 
preaching to all men, ‘ Beware of this enemy of the 
race I ’ ” — Sir Andrew Clark, 31. D., E.R.S. 

Dr. Arthur Newsholme, M.D. Lond., D.P.IL, states 
that the rate of mortality of publicans, w'ine and spirit 
merchants, etc., between the ages of twenty-five and 
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forty-five is very little less tluui /bwr times the rate of 
clerfifyineti and ministers. 

From twenty -five to sixty-five, more than Jive times 
as many innkeepers {publicans) fall victims to alco- 
holism than other men, and nearly twice as many kill 
themselves by “ suicide.” More than four times as 
many puldicans die of gout. 

Puldicans head the list under alcoholism, — liver 
diseases, and gout, and iu kidney disease they are 
ahead of all but specially dangerous trades.® 

I.ord Ivitchencr, referring to Egypt: “ I'lie secret 
of maintaining good liealth in this country [the Soudan] 
is to be temperate. Every traveller (d note. Sir 
Samuel Baker, and a liost of others, have had this same 
experience, and 1 attril)ute the e.xceptioually good state 
of this battalion in a large measure to the high per- 
centage of tem|.)eranc.o men in it.” ^ye ought to get rid, 
he said, of “ the nonsensical and cowar<lly ideas that 
we can’t keep well or can’t be good without 

having to buck ourselves up with the drink. It is 
all rubbisli. ... I can unhesitatingly say that the 
majority of cases of sunstroke 1 have Icnown in this 
counti'y, in Aden and India, have been due to alcoholic 
excess. ... I was horrified by the number of cases 
of cholera amongst men wlio W(ire given to alcoholic 
excess. . . . The Egyptian soldiers wlio, as you 
know, seldom, if ever, touch stimulants re^dved under 
their action in the most marvellous way.” 

Admiral Cotton, of the United States Navy, in a 
letter to a correspondent : “It is now forty years since 
the spirits ration was abolished in the United States 
Navy, and during that time nothing in the way of 
Spirituous or malt liquor has replaced it.” “ The 
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standard of excellence has been raised to a degree 
that could scarcely have been expected even by the 
most sanguine possible.” “ T can conceive of no con- 
ditions under which the re-establishment of the spirits 
ration could be advocat(;d ; and I speak from personal 
experieiK-e, as my period of service covers both the use 
and non-use.” 

Miss BaJganiie states in legard to India, that 
]\lr. Lloyd, a magistrate at Bangalore, admitted at a 
j)ublic meeting that in most of the villages liquor-shops 
were first opened by the Government. The retiring 
Surveyor-General of Ceylon testified that, after thirty- 
four years’ ex])erience, he had found crime imn’cased 
amazingly in the country districts, and the general 
tone of tluj people lowered, and attrilnited that to tlie 
liquor-shops opened by tlie Government, which is 
distiller, brewer, and seller, ’rwenty-six lacs of rupees 
were gathered in 18 7. '3 from this source, sixty-three and 
a half in the most recent year for wliich reports are out. 

Mr. Sven Hedin writes “ Spirits are an intoler- 
able nuisance in a caravan ; they slacken discipline 
and undermine the men’s strength.” “Except for 
this alcohol [for natural history .specimens j, I carried 
no spirits with me.” The men, says the author, did 
not seem to miss tliem. 

Dr. J. J. Ridge, M.D., has pointed out that Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, F.R.S., some years ago adduced the Govern- 
ment returns of the sickne..s.s of the European troops 
of the Madras army for the year 1849 ; the men were 
classed as total abstainers, temperate, and intemperate ; 
the hospital cases were 130, 141, and 214 respectively, 
the deaths, 11 , 23, and 44. Later statistics corroborate 
these results. 

28 
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Dr. Norman Kerr, M.D., in a paper on the “ Mor- 
tality from Alcoliol,” has, after a careful computation, 
arrived at the conchision that 134,499 persons die 
annually from alcohol in the United Kingdom, of 
which persons 45,562 die by personal intempei-ance, 
and 89,437 hy the consequences of intemqyerance in 
others. Children are great sufferers througli the self- 
indulgence of parents. 

^Jdie iannual rate of mortality per 1000 beUveeu 
twenty-five and sixty -five among clergymen is 11 '7, 
among publicans, l)cer and spirit sellers, 26 ’64. 

Of course, from well-known reasons, the registra- 
tion returns are no criterion wdiatever of the effects of 
excessive diink in directly or indirectly causing death. 

The organs (ihiefly damaged by tippling are the 
respiratory, the circulatory, the digestive, the brain, 
the nervous system, tlie liver, and the kidneys.^® 

Mr. Arthur Sherwell writes : The Report of the 
Judicial Statistics of Scotland sXums, a “ rapid increase 
in crime and disorder, which began in 1897, and has as 
yet received no (dieck.” “ Small crimes have increased 
enormously since 1881.” 

The average number of commitments to prison per 
10,000 has increased from 120 in 1897 to 149 in 1904, 
by far the highest on record. The Commissioners attri- 
bute the rise to the plenitude of employment and high 
wages, “ more money to spend on drink.” Out of a 
total of 179,821 persons charged with criminal offences 
in 1900, 114,207 were for ofi'ences connected with 
drinking. 

In Aberdeen, the persons charged for breach of the 
peace and drunkenness were 2033 in 1897, 3579 in 
1901. 4509 of the persons dealt with during the 
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year were under the influence of intoxicating liquor. 
Assaults by husbands on wives rose from 48 to 122. 
Drunkenness rose 72 per cent. ; petty assaults, etc., 
78 ‘4 per cent. 

An examination of persons convicted of serious 
crimes convinced the Commissioners that the majority 
(probaldy GG per cent, at least) of such cases are closely 
(ionnected with, and have their real ex})lanation in, 
alcoliolism. 

Only G per cent, of the prisoners were abstainers. 

The numl)er of crimes committed with the object 
of aettino; more drink is very great. 

l^he numl)ei:' of prisoners examined wlio had begun 
to drink ahjohol from boyhood was very iiotable — 48 
per cent. 

Dr. Clouston, who speaks on the subject of intem- 
perance and insanity “ Avith unrivalled knowdedge and 
unquestioned autliority,” has aflirmed that a larger 
consumption of alcohol has led to a larger proportion 
of cases of insanity and of deaths from nervous 
diseases. 

Brisk trade and liigh wages have to a large extent 
Ijccn the cause of the ex(;essive number of mental cases 
in 1900. And “ for every man in Avhoni excessive 
drinking causes absolute insanity, there are twenty in 
whom it injures tlie brain, lilunts the moral sense, and 
lessens the capacity for Avork.” 

Since 1858 the nimiber of lunatics under the 
Scotch Board, Avhile the population has groAvn Ijy 
49 per cent., has increased 180 pei- cent. The increase 
of the deaths of Avoinen from aleohol from 1855 to 
1900 is no less than 100 per cent. 

The prospect is alarming for Scotland. Dr. 
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Cloustoii does not tliink that a driiik-soddeii race (;aii 
be cured [assuming prol)ably tlie greatest moderation] 
in a hundred }''ears. 

Dr. Havelock, pliysician -superintendent of Montrose 
Asylum, reports for the year 1903 : Careful investiga- 
tion shows that not more than ten per cent, were 
mentally disordeied through alcohol. Yet Dr. Havelock 
strongly recoimnends great moderation in the use of 
alcohol, and that the majority of those in whom there 
is any family record of insanity should abstain entirely. 
This warning, he points out, includes a very large 
number of persons.** 

Mr. T. P. Whittaker, M. P., writes : *'* — “ In 1839 and 
1847 two declarations were signed by the leading 
physicians of the time. 1. “The most perfect health 
is compatil)]e with total abstinence from all intoxicating 
beverages.” 2. “Tot.dand universal al»stinence from 
alcoholic licjuoi's and beverages of all sorts would 
greatlv contribute to the health of the human race.” 
Cradually in the course of fifty years these opinions 
have received the mass of corroborative evidence winch 
is recpiired to satisfy the mass of prejudice whicli always 
occupies the position of advantage. Mr. Whittaker’s 
case forms a tremendous indictment of human weak- 
ness. 

F rom tlie ages of twenty to seventy-four the 
mortality of abstainers is very consideraldy lower 
than that of the iion-al)Stainers. 

For tlie whole period of life lietween ten and 
ninety-five, the numlier of deaths in the temperance 
section was .5124 ; at the rate of the general section it 
would have lieen 0959. The mortality of the general 
section is higher by thirty-six per cent. 
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From twcuty-five to sixty years, the great working- 
period, the difference is forty per cent. 

Out of 100,000 persons alive at thirty, in the two 
sections, 11,207 more abstainers tlian non-abstainers 
would be alive at seventy. 

Dr. Tatham’s report of results of investigations on 
the deaths from alcohol an<l diseases of tlie liver (the 
organ chiefly afteeted by liquor), in diflerent occupa- 
tions, gives the following number of deaths, taking 
those of occiqued males at 100 : — 

Coachmen, cabmen 153 Musicians . . 168 Butchers . . 228 

(^Costermongers . 163 Hairdressers . 175 Brewers . . 250 

Coalheavers , . 165 Dock labourers . 195 Inn servants . 420 

Fishmongers . 168 (Chimneysweepers 200 Innkeepers . .733 

“ All evidence points to the fact that alcohol, 
except in strict moderation, is injurious to men who 
are exposed to extremes of climate (great heat and 
great cold), or \vho liave to undergo great bodily or 
mental labour. Its effect on the circulation is dis- 
tiiuitly injurious to those engage<l in hard bodily 
work.” . . . 

“ For thoroughly liealthy people, alcoliol in any 
form presents no advantages, and for children and 
young people it is decidedly injurious.” 

From an address by M. (leorges Berbey on 
“Alcohol, the Purveyor of IMisery and Crime,” 1 take 
these extracts : — “ Tlie ravages of alcoliol are frightful. 
It devastates many of our finest provinces — Normandy, 
Brittany, the Vosges, Jhcardy, Maine. The population 
of the Orne has diminished by 80,000 in the course of 
the last twenty-five years. Infant mortality increases. 
Alcohol costs the loss of an army corps every year. It 
is a cause of tuberculosis; 150,000 young men die of 
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phthisis every yesir. Crime, epilepsy, madness, misery 
are abundantly produced by it. The miners could in 
ten years Iniy up all the mines in Francje with the 
money they spend on alcoholic drinks.” 

Seventeeu pages are occupied with the crimes 
committed in England during the Christmas and New 
Year week of 1903. “One would think,” said a 
magistrate, “ you were celebrating the birth of the 
devil rather than the birth of Christ.” 

In figures the actual reported oftciices give a slight 
idea of the prevalence of intemperanc.e at that seas()n. 


Murders . . . . . 0 

Manslaughters . . . .3 

Suicides, or attempted . .16 

Stabbing and wounding . .17 

Sudden or violent deaths . . 53 

Outrageous and violent assaults 51 
Assaults upon wives . . .26 

Assaults upon constables . . 44 

Drunken, obscene language . 12 


Damage to property . . .27 

Bobberies through drink . .12 

Cruelty to children . . .10 

Drunk in charge of children . 8 
Drunk in charge of vehicles . 3 
Perilous accidents , . .3 

Old offenders . . . .24 

Miscellaneous .... 50 


The great rise in the death-rate for the week or 
two after Christma-s is prol)ably as much the result of 
excessive eating as of intoxication. 

Professor Peellmami has found, as a result of 
inquiry into the posterity of an alcoholic ancestress, 
that during seventy-five years, out of the 709 
descendants wliich he had been aide to trace, 596 
had come within the arms of the law. 

The French Minister of Justice has just published 
statistics showing that 53 per cent, of the persons 
convicted of murder, 57 of those convicted of arson, 
and 90 per cent, of those convicted of causing bodily 
harm, were drunkards ; out of those convicted for 
offences against morals, 53 per cent, were habitually 
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heavy drinkers, and of vagabonds and beggars, 70 per 
cent, were heavy drinkers.’’* 

It is stated in the report of the inspectors of 
lunatics for Ireland for 1901-1902, that “the total 
number of lunatics under care increases in Ireland at 
a rapid rate in proportion to the population.” . . . 
There is a “rapid increase of general paralysis amongst 
the urban population of Ireland, where it was com- 
paratively unknown not many years ago.” At the 
same time the amount of alcohol consumed per head 
has increased, and both I)eer and whisky are commonly 
drunk to excess. 

It is reported concerning the Floodgate Street area 
in Birmingham, that one-third of the deaths were in 
public institutions. More than one-third of the 
children attending the Board schools were half-starved 
and wholly untended. There was one public-house 
to every 89 of the men and women over eighteen ; 
.£300 a week was spent in drink by the 1500 families 
living in that area, whose total earnings only reached 
£1050. All these things and worse were tlescribed by 
witnesses who had a right to speak, l)y the teachers, 
missionaries, and manufacturers living in that area, 
and yet their evidence and appeal were disregarded, 
and all the licences objected to were renewed.”” 

In the same month the opinion of “ several dis- 
tinguished physicians ” who had been interviewed, was 
given in the Press : “ Were humanity as considerate 
for posterity as it is for the sick, many scourges that 
are now rampant might before many years be utterly 
stamped out.” 

Windfall money spent in dnnJc and crime . — It is 
a common thing, when any large or unexpected sum 
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of money comes to jiersons of tlie labouring class, for 
tlie whole to be spent on intoxicating liquor. On 
almost any part of the coast the wreck of a vessel 
containing barrels of alcoholic liquor is followed by 
an orgie of drink and death. High wages are often 
similarly spent. Men recently emj)loyed in making 
a railroad in Perthshire drank themselves desperately 
drunk every Saturday ; some of them had to be j^icked 
off the roads where they lay, and nursed back to 
consciousness. A recent example of a mode of enjoy- 
ment on festive occasions will suffice. 

On 2Gth February 1904, at Wolverhampton, a 
master plasterer gave his workmen a treat, consisting 
of a barrel of beer and drinks of brandy and ginger- 
beer. At this man’s request, his guests were cleared 
out by the police five times, until they %vere nearly all 
helplessly drunk. Late in the evening one of the men 
was killed in the hou.se. 

Under “ free trade in beer,” in a few years follow- 
ing 1824, alehouse licences rose from 47,933 to 51,482, 
and spirit licences from 37,196 to 45,675. In October 
1830, every ratepayer gained the right to open a beer- 
shop on paying £ 2 , 2s. to the Excise Office. The effect 
was immediate and disastrous. Sydney Smith, who 
had advocated “ free trade,” wrote, “ Everybody is 
drunk. The sovereign people are in a beastly 
state.” 

Mr. John Burns, in his recent very able address 
for the Lees and Raper Trust, spoke of his observation 
of the ravages of alcohol in the workshop, the street, 
the asylum, and the jail. “ Drinking dissipates the 
social force, industrial energy, and political strength 
of the people. The general summary of my life’s 
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experience amongst the working classes of this and 
other countries ... is that Drink, with too many of 
them, is their bane, drunkenness their curse, excessive 
drinking their greatest defect. ... It is the chief 
cause of many of the difficulties that beset and burden 
them as workmen, husband, father, bread-winner, and 
citizen.” It is “an ancient folly that blights modern 
mankind.” It “ undermines manhood, enervates 
maternity,” and, as Lord Brougham said, “ is the 
mother of want and the nurse of crime.” “ It is the 
greatest item of our Imperial spending.” The esti- 
mated expenditure of the nation on intoxicants during 
the last twenty-five years is four thousand millions 
(£4,000,000,000); in 1903 the expenditure was over 
.£174,000,000, at the rate of £4, 2s. 4d. per head, or 
about £18, 15s. 4d. per working-class family, and 
£46, 18s. 2d. per firmily of other classes. It is stated 
by investigators that about 50 to 55 per cent, of 
the whole people are abstainers. Therefore the 
drinkers really spend more than £25 per family per 
annum on alcohol. 

In Dr. Tatliam’s supplement to the Registrar- 
General’s fifty-fifth report, it is computed that the 
mortality figure of the publicans in industrial districts 
is 2030 compared with 1000 for all males, witli 664 
for grocers, 632 for labourers, and 533 for clergymen. 

Dr. Eccles, Sir Victor Horsley, Dr. Mott, and 
others are stated to have said that alcohol predisposes 
to or accentuates all forms of illness. 

Dr. C. K. Millar, medical officer for Leicester, 
considers intoxicating drink as a greater preventable 
evil by far than all others combined affecting public 
health. 
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Mr. Charles Booth finds it to be the most prolific 
of all causes of troulde among the working classes. 

Mr. Booth, Mr. Rowntree, Mr. Whittaker, and Mr. 
M‘Dougall estimate that 25 to 51 per cent, of cases 
of po\"erty are due to intemperance. 

In Belgium, 43 per cent, of the accidents in mines 
and factories appear to be caused l)y it. 

In the London General Hospital, on Saturday 
nights, according to Sir Victor Horsley, 90 per cent, 
of the injui'ies are directly due to drink. 

Mr. Burns quotes Dr. Oliver as a great authority 
on the physiological effect of alcohol. “ Alcohol first 
stimulates and tlien depresses the neuro - muscular 
system. . . . Alcohol bcnuml)s the sense of fatigue 
and leads to an extravagant expenditure of eiiergy.” 
Typewriters, etc., make fewer errors when they abstain. 
Taken for long, and in excess, alcohol leads to an 
untimely death. Diseases of digestion, liver, heart, 
and nerves, idleness, unfitness for work, attend upon 
the misuse of stimulants. 

Dr. Griltinett found in his experiments upon work 
and alcohol that more work was done without than 
with the drink. The experience of an American em- 
ployer of labour, who divided his men into two sets, 
was that, after five days, the abstainers did the most 
work. All modern experience shows that in arduous 
undertakings total abstinence is rewarded. 

Dr. Lonnet gives this very valuable testimony on 
the influence of alcoholism in parents on their children. 
He found that ninety-nine women who died before age 
twenty-nine from alcoholism had, before becoming 
addicted to alcohol, twenty-eight children, all of whom 
^ere healthy and vigorous ; after becoming addicted 
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to alcohol they had six children, and these were delicate 
or deformed. 

Mr. Burns was informed by a London sanitary 
inspector that he had never yet served an overcrowding 
notice except on tippling tenants, and had never issued 
a notice to abate a nuisance on a teetotaller. 

It is established in this paper beyond dispute that 
a rising wage rate and increased leisure are associated 
with increase of drunkenness, crime, and lunacy. In 
this connection it is curious to notice tliat in a Lanca- 
shire town the arrests for drunkenness on Saturday 
are 2317, on Thursday and Friday, 738 and 760. 

The following views come from American labour 
leaders : — “ If I could inaugurate a strike, I would drive 
the licpior traffic from the face of the earth.” — P. M. 
Arthur. 

“ 'Pile lifjuor traffic is respojisible for iiine-tentlis 
of the misery among the working - classes.” — P. V. 
Potvderley. 

“ In every case, so far as my observation goes, 
drunkenness was at the bottom of the misery, and 
not the industrial system or tlie industrial conditions 
surrounding the men and their families.” — U.S. Com- 
missioner Carrol D. Wright. 

Cardinal Vaughan said of the drink traffic in 1899 ; 
“The houses of the trade are studded over the most 
S(jualid and poorest districts, ami are so many vampires 
sucking the life-blood out of the l>odies of the poor. 
Disease, crime, and pauperism are perpetuated. . . . 
Vain is the appeal to the Legislature ; both Houses are 
too deeply interested in the trade as it stands.” 

Belgium, according to the Governor of Hainault, 
has 190,000 public-houses; the people drink 2 ‘42’ 
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gallons of 40-clegTee alcohol, or 55 gallons of beer 
a head, and the cost per family is £14, 4s., per head 
£3, 4s. “ Alcoholism gives 80 per cent, of the suicides, 

74 per cent, of the condemnations to imprisonment, 79 
per cent, of the poorlvouse l)oarders, 45 per cent, of the 
cases of insanity, 43 per cent, of the accidents in mines 
and factories. 

In some towns, every third house is a bar. As in 
FraiKiC, the multiplication of these drinking-shops has 
enormously increased the tippling, the disease, demor- 
alisation, degradation, crime, and decrepitude of the 
people. 

As to tlie remedy for the immense evils and tlie 
national peril of alcoholism, Mr. Burns says : “ The 
chief stepping-stone is personal abstinence, — the Ijest, 
as it is the first and most enduring of all remedies.” 

The report of the Royal Commission on Intemper- 
ance, and the reports of judicial statistics show that 
there has been a rapid increase of drinking and of crime 
and disorder in Scotland since 1897. The numbers 
of offences are now at an iinexampled figure. The 
increase is attributed to the inci'eased number of 
irregular workers, and the higher wages with increased 
employment. Insanity and nervous disorders are 
much more common; the insane were, in 18G1-G5, 
205 per 100,000, in 1896-1900 they Avere 337."^ 

The Departmental Committee on Physical Deteriora- 
tion had evidence that in the alcoholic family there is 
a decrease of vitality in successive children, the earlier- 
born children being healthy, the later deficient, 
epileptic, or otherAvise diseased. Many of the children 
of drunkards, however, are not permitted by natural 
law to survive. 
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“ As the result of the evidence laid before them, the 
Committee are convinced that the abuse of alcoholic 
stimulants is a most potent and deadly agent of 
physicid deterioration.” 


Tka and Coffee. 

The excellent refreshing qualities of tea ajid coffee 
have made their infusions the commonest drinks in 
maii)^ countries during the last thirty years. They 
were first imported in small consignments from China, 
and Persia two or three centuries ago. Their powerful 
and even fatal influence when used in excess was early 
recognised. 

In Graham’s Social Life in Scotland in the 
Eighteenth Century, tea-drinking is related to have 
been thought “ not less mischievous than dram- 
drinking.” Tea was much condemned by old-fashioned 
people, and S|:)aringly used, flea- and whisky-drinking 
wTi'c “exceedingly hurtful to health and morals.”’^ 
Tea was first used in Scotland at the end of the seven- 
teentli century. ’Fowards the end of the eighteenth 
century “ there wais scarcely a liousc in the parish, 
except those in indigent circumstances, in which tea 
w'as not use(l at least once a w’cek', and by many of the 
farmers twice a day.” Coldingham speaks of tea and 
whisky as superfluous and pernicious artiides."* And 
I'encaithind says : “ The rage for finery is much more 
harmless than the tea- and dram-drinking which per- 
vaded almost every towm and great village.” 

Since those days the increase of the amount of tea 
drunk in the United Kingdom has been nearly (con- 
tinuous. 
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The coiisiiniption of tea in the United Kingdom 
per head was in 1852 2 lb., in 1859 2‘67 lb., in 1878 
4-5 lb., in 1885 5 lb., in 1900-3 6-5 lb. 

China supplied 98 per cent, in 1857-9, only a})out 
2 per cent, in 1 903,'’^ when the stronger Indian tea had 
taken its place. 

Meat (Hesh) imports in 1857-59 were 1'24 million 
cwt.; in 1874-76, 57; in 1889-91, 13-16; in 1899- 
1901, 20-23. 

The flesh imports per head were in 1857 5-95 lb., in 
1903 50 lb. 

The Statistical Society’s report on Hesh-meat con- 
sumption^'^ showed that the mechanics and labourers 
consume per annum 107 lb., the lower middle classes 
122 lb., the middle classes 182 lb., the upjjcr classes 
300 lb. 

This computation counts the bone, etc. into the 
Av-eight, but omits poultry and game, potted meats, 
heads, hearts, tongues, livers, etc. 

It is obvious that the consumption both of tea and 
of Hesh has very largely increased during the last fifty 
years. 

The Daily Mail Year- Booh for 1903 gives the 
following account of the reported consumption of tea 
and coffee in several countries : — 


Tea- 


I’nlted 

Kingdom. 


Uermany. 

liolland. rrarico. stitcfl! Australia. 

New 

Zealand. 

Canada. 

1898 

5*86 

0-82 

O'll 

1*39 

0*05 0*93 7*21 

6-41 

3*89 

1899 

5-98 

0-79 

0*11 

1*39 

0*05 0-98 7*63 

6*40 

4 72 

1900 

6 '10 

0*93 

0*12 

1*48 

0*06 1*09 7*81 

6 78 

4*64 

Cofee— 

United p,.rnvmv 

llollaml. IJelgium. 

VrflYie.. Austro- United Aus- 
Ilungary. States, tralla. 

New 

Zealand 

Canada. 

1894-96 

0-G9 

5-27 


8*23 

4-14 1-96 8-58 ... 



1897-99 

0-70 

6*00 

21 -a? 

10*19 

4-.51 2-09 10-86 0-68 

0*34 

1-06 

1900 

0*71 

6*29 

16-57 

8*5 

4-66 2-06 9-81 0-68 

0*27 

1-00 
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Tea and Coffee toff ether — 

IvEgSi. IlolIanU. I’raneo. Australia, j Camula. 

1900 6-Sl 6-41 18'05 4-72 10-90 8-39 7-05 5-70 

John Wesley wrote in 1748 : “ I could not imagine 

what should occasion tlie shaking of iny hand, till I 
observed it was always worst after lireakfast, and that 
if T intermitted tea-drinking for two’ or three days it 
did not shake at all. Upon in(|uiry, I found tea had 
the same elFect on other persons of my acipiaintance, 
and therefore saw tliat this was one of its natural 
clfects, as several physicians have often remarked, 
especially when it is large!}’ and frequently drank, and 
most of all on persons of weak nerves. . . . July was 
two years I began to observe that alnindance of the 
people of Irondon with whom I conversed laboured 
under the same and many other paralytic disorders, 
and tliat in a much higher degree ; inasmuch that 
some of their nerves were quite unstrung, their bodily 
strength quite decayeil, and tliey einild not go through 
their daily labour.” After a daily practice of tea- 
ilrinking for twenty-seven years, W^oslcy left it off. 
I'he effects of relinquishing it fully answered his 
expectations. “ My paralytic complaints arc all gone, 
my hand is steady as it was at fifteen. ... I save 
upwards of fifty pounds [!] a year. Many eminent 
physicians have declared . . . that if fre<|uently used 
by those of weak nerves it is no other than a slow 
poison. When 1 first left off tea, 1 was half asleep all 
day long ; my head ached from morning till night. 

. . . In a Aveek’s time all these inconveniences were 
gone,” 

Dr. R. J. Mann, F.R.C.S., describes the action df* 
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theine as follows : Theine exerts a very powerful 
inHuencc upon the nerve structure of human beings, 
when administered in a concentrated state. It first 
lessens the heart’s stroke, then produces a feeling of 
pleasant excitement. In large doses it causes wake- 
fulness. In very large doses it may be followed l)y 
convulsions and death. It is a compound similar to 
morphia and nicotine. Two teaspoonfuls of tea 
furnish 4 to G grs., which is the full stimulant 
dose. There are about 175 grs. of theine to 1 lb. 
of the leaves.'* 

Axicording to Dr. Pavy, tea is a light beverage, 
and, taken in moderate <:j[uantity, exhilarating and 
restorative. But when tea is consumed in a strong 
state and to a hurtful extent, it is capable of acting in 
a powerful manner on the nervous system. Nervous 
agitation, muscular trcnuxrs, a sense of prostration and 
palijitation, constitute effects that have been witnessed. 
... It diminishes the action of the bowels. Coffee is 
invigorating and restorative, l)ut more heating and 
stimulating than tea, heavier and more oppressive 
to the stomach. It is not so powerful in dispos- 
ing to wakefulness as [strong] tea. In immoderate 
quantity it produces feverishness, disordered nervous 
action, tremor, palpitation, anxiety, and deranged 
vision.^’ 

Sir Lauder Brunton, JVl.I)., F.R.S., says that 
amongst the (Jhincse tea is oidy infused for a very 
short time ; after a few seconds the water is jjoured ofl'. 
The combined etfexh of very hot tea and of the tannin 
in a strong infusion produces dyspepsia. Other con- 
stituents than tannin contribute to this effect. A 
single cup will sometimes bring on great acidity and 
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lieartburn. When long infused, its harmful action 
is much greater. Tea with animal flesh should l)e 
altogether avoided. 

(Joftee is more apt than tea to disorder the digestion 
in many people, and in some causes biliousness. When 
taken in excess it not only produces digestive disturb- 
ance, but nervous symptoms, palpitaition, restlessness, 
irritability, and general nervous depression. Tn most 
cases of dyspepsia colfec does not agree.'’" 

Sir ilisdon Bennett, iSl.lk, B.R.S., states that the 
proper way of making tea, in the Chinesi^ fashion, is to 
put the tea into a cup, and having poured hot water 
on it, to drink the infusion off the leaves without any 
addition. The Russians drink tea with a s([ueeze of 
lemon but no milk. Tea <Jontains volatile oil, gluten, 
tannin, and theinc. The volatile oil is apparently the 
cause of giddiness, headache, tremors, etc., and wake- 
fulness. These effects arc greatest in green and in 
new tea. 'rhe tannin causes indigestion. Tlic nei'ves 
of some people are very much affected by a small cup 
of coffee, and it produces wakefulness.®’* 

Dr. Eugene Tall)ot, M.D., D.D.S., of Oldcago, 
writes that professional tea-tasters have long been 
known to suffer from nervous syni])toms ; very early 
in the practice of tlieir occupation the head-pressure 
symptoms of neurasthenia occur, 'f renior also occurs 
early, and eye disorders. Symptoms of excessive tea- 
drinking are — nervous excitement, nervous dyspepsia, 
rapid and irregular heart action, neuralgia of the 
heart, etc.®* 

In the Lancet for 1891 (November) an account is 
given of the origin of the nervous symptoms in infants 
whose mothers were excessive tea-drinkers. “It is 
29 
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evident tliat tea produces a grave form of neurasthenia 
readily transmissible to descendants.” Tea tends to 
clieck both stomach and bowel digestion, and thus 
increases self-poisoning. 

Excessive cofice-drinking produces similar effects. 
.Mendel finds that in Germany coffee inebriety is 
increasing and supplanting alcohol. I'rofound depres- 
sion, with sleeplessness and headache, are early 
symptoms. There is much tremor and rapid heart 
action.^* 

The British Medical Journal says : “ It is well 
known — and English phy.sicians have laid great stress 
on this point — tliat tlie abuse of coffee and tea often 
1 (rings on gastridgia, dyspepsia, and, at tlie same 
time, more or less disturbance of tlie apparatus of 
innervation.” 

Sir William Eoljerts showed that tea and coffee 
interfered wdth tlie digestion of proteid, and that their 
total effect is to delay or prevent digestion. 

Dr. Kellogg discards tea' and coffee from the bill of 
fare of his sanatorium, “ because they are poisons, mild 
intoxicants,” injurious to the nervous system and to 
digestion. “ The digestion of starch ceases entirely 
in the presence of tea or coffee.” They also dilute the 
gastric juice.^'' 

I. find tlie following reports in Dr. Alcott’s book On 
Tea and Co ffee : — 

Mr. Burdell, a dentist of New York, often noticed 
the great nervousness of tea-drinkers. 

Dr. John Cole, M.R.C.P., London, noticed, in a 
series of careful observations, the following effects of 
tea : — Discomfort, sinking, feeling of emptiness and 
craving, fulness, frequent sighing, excitement, quick 
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pulse, etc. The last symptoms also follow the use of 
strong colfee. 

Aggrav'ated symptoms with susceptible subjects or 
excessive tea- and coffee-drinkers are these : vertigo, 
unsteady gait, formication of the scalp, violent pain in 
the head, tiuttering and feeble j)ulse, fulness of the 
chest, palpitation of the heart, irritability of mind, 
syncope. 

Dr. Cole was able to cure many cases of tliis kind 
by enjoining abstinence. 

Dr. Cullen, tlie eminent Scotch physh.dan, found that 
“ scientific experiments prove that an infusion of green 
tea has the effect to destroy the sensilnlity of the 
nerves and the irritability of the muscles.” 

Further, without excluding black tea: “From the 
experiments above mentioned, and from the observa- 
tions wliich I liave made in the course of fifty years, 
upon all sorts of persons, I am convinced that the 
properties of tea are both narcotic and sedative.” 

As by an increased dose they “ extinguish the vital 
principle altogether, they . . . properly and strictly 
may be called poisonous.” 

Dr. Combe writes that “when made very strong, 
or taken in large quantity, . . . they not only ruin 
the stomach, but very seriously derange the health of 
the brain and nervous system.” 

Dr. Bell of Philadelphia, Professor Sweetser a,nd 
Dr. Burdell of New York, and Dr. Hooper®' give 
similar opinions. The latter says that the Chinese 
keep tea for at least twelve months before using it, in 
order that its narcotic properties may evaporate. 

Dr, Beaumont, the well-known surgeon of the. 
United States early in last century, states that “ even 
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tea and coffee, the common l)everage of all classes of 
people, have a tendency to debilitate the digestive 
organs.” The effects are often not perceived, but the 
constant ha])it of using even a weak decoction of the 
narcotic lias an injurious influence. Much damage is 
done to tlie teeth by the freijuent drinking of hot 
tea and coffee, and consequently in many cases the 
digestion becomes affected by this in addition to the 
direct effect. In Dr. Arbuthnot’s words : “ Mastication 
is a very necessary preparation of solid aliment, without 
which there can lie no good digestion.” 

Experiments on cows showed that a herd fed upon 
slops, hot from a distillery, very soon got their teeth 
and jaws badly diseased. 

Prof. Albert Pi*escott wrote in the Poimlar Scieuve 
MoiUhhj for 1882, that caffeine and theine are built on 
tlie chemical type of the alkaloids, bodies wliich include 
narcotics, stimidants, hypnotics, deliriants, poisons,, 
tonics, some of them affecting the whole nervous 
system, one to excite, another to depress, and others 
inffuencing only parts of tlie body. But Dr. Sharper, 
in the British Medical Journal, showed that theine, 
with the infusion from tea leaves, containing the 
essential oil, is a very different thing from theine 
alone. Theine may quiet the nerves, but the essential 
oil may excite tliem, and is the substance to which 
must be ascribed the disorders of the nervous system 
which affect tea-drinkers and coffee-drinkers. 

Dr. Page concludes that all stimulants and poisons, 
as tobacco, coffee, distilled liquors, etc., tend to local 
and general paralysis. Irrital.)ility, nervousness, etc., 
are tlie result of impoverished blood and poisoned 
circulation. 
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Large quantities of drink, swallowed with a meal, 
have a bad effect, and are quite unnecessary, “ heuce 
many unpleasant sensations, such as fulness, wind, 
distention, heat, acidity, and even pain ; hence, too, 
chronic inflammation . . . and many more diseases.” 

Mr. Graham, in his lectures,*® states that “ tea and 
coffee arc among the most powerful poisons of the 
vegetable kingdom.” Professor Hitchcock says “ their 
bewitching influence lies in their luu’cotic projjerties.” 
Dr. Trotter, alluding to nervous maladies, says that 
“ the only means of cure lies in a total abstinence from 
every species of fermented liquor . . . and tea, coffee, 
opium, and all other narcotics.” Of coffee Dr. Combe 
says that it increases our comfort for the time, but, like 
all other stimulants, exhausts the sensibility of the part 
on which it acts. The Italian medical writer Sinibaldi 
says, “The new drink,” coffee, produces debility, disorder 
of digestion, palsy of the limbs, and vertigo, and 
contributes most shockingly to the destruction of our 
constitution.” 

Mr. Burdell, in his experiments on snudl animals, 
found tliat coffee produced more excitement of tin; 
nervous system than tea, but did not produce death so 
(juickly. 

Dr. Hahnemann has described in an interesting 
way the pleasant first effects and the unpleasant later 
effects of coffee on the sensations and constitution. 

The effect of coffee and strong tea on children is 
worse than on grown persons. Feeble appetite, 
timidity, gloom, discontent, bad sleep, difficult 
dentition, sore eyes, a hectic condition, and un- 
steady gait, are among the symptoms. 

Dr, Combe’s observation deserves more geiieral 
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appre(;iation than it receives : “ Health is more fre- 
quently undermined hy the gi’adual operation of 
constant tliough unperceived causes than by any great 
and marlvcd exposures of an accidental kind.” 

Finall}', Dr. Alcott, from forty years’ observation, 
finds “heart troul.)le ” often fatal, the greatest evil 
resulting from coffee, tobacco, etc. They “ disturb the 
nerves that operate tlie heart,” and all persons who are 
not strong in circulatory power arc likely to break 
down under the effect of these substances. 

Dr. Bock writes : “ The Jiervonsness and peevishness 
of our times are chiefly attributable to tea and coffee.” 
“ The digestive organs of confirmed coflee-drinkers are 
in a state of chronic derangement, which reacts oji the 
fu’ain. 

Sir Benjamin Richardson asserts tliat the misery of 
the women of the poorer classes is more than doubled 
l)y the use of tea. 

Messrs. Parkes and Kenw'ood, in their Hygiene, 
observe that “ the action of tea on the system is similar 
to that of coffee. It is valuable as a nervous stimulant, 
and restorative in fatigued conditions. Its abuse leads 
to constipation, weakened digestion, . . . nervous de- 
pression, sleeplessness, and tremt)ling.” 

In the report of the Committee on Physical De- 
terioration, I find that Dr. Purdou of Belfast is quoted 
by Dr. Young with entire approval in saying that living 
so much on white bread, tea, ami jam, instead of oat- 
meal and milk, is doing a great deal of liai'in. Formerly 
the children lived on oatmeal, buttermilk, and potatoes 
^ — excellent food. Dr. Robert Hutchison stated that the 
chief fault of the diet of the working classes is the 
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excessive use of tea and bread. Much aiisemia and 
neurosis results from this habit. At Manchester the 
custom of drinking a stew of tea at breakfast and in 
the factories leads to much illness, including varicocele, 
excessive constipation, etc. A very large number of 
young men are rejected for the army on account of 
ailments brought on by tea-drinking. 

Dr. Ilawkes’ experience in Finsbury showed that 
many women and girls took three or four pints of 
“ tea-poison ” in the course of the day. Pickles and 
vinegar were often the staple of the meal which ought 
to have been a solid one, and this wretched stuff was 
washed down with tea. “ An enormous amount of 
dyspepsia ” was thus set up, and to allay pain the 
women resort to alcohol, with the worst conse([ueuces. 

The Commissioners note that “ a striking consensus 
of opinion was elicited as to the effects of improper or 
insufficient food in determining physique,” and re- 
commend the instruction of mothers and of children in 
matters of diet and hygiene. 

Nansen, a very competent observer, has written in 
his Eshimo Life : “ It was, of course, a clear necessity 
to forbid the sale of brandy in Greenland on pain of 
greatly accelerating the extermination of the race. . . . 
I hold that not only should the sale of brandy be pro- 
hibited, but also the sale of coffee, tobacco, and the 
other indubitably noxious, or, at anyrate, valueless 
products which we have introduced among the natives. 
It took me a long time to make them ac(|uire the taste 
for them. . . . On the west coast we have unhappily 
been successful in begetting the taste for coffee, and this 
has not a little contributed to the decline of the race.” 

Excessive tea-drinking is named by the Irish Com- 
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inissionors for Lunacy as a cause of the increasing 
insanity among the people of Ireland. 

In a very large number of cases tea and coffee, like 
opium, cocaine, and otlier drugs recklessly imbibed, 
weaken the organism to such a, degree, and so shatter 
the nerves, that worries which could in a liealthy state 
Ije well boi'ue l)e(a:)ine capable of most seriously in- 
capai-itating liody and mind. Ev^en when far short of 
producing immediately serious effects, they exert an 
enfeebling influence on the coming generations. 

(_)pium, tliough of little geuei’al importance in 
Europe, has immense influence for evil in the Far 
East. Great numbers of the people of China are being 
degraded or destroyed by this drug, wliich has been 
introduced in a most pernicious form at the point of 
the sword by Great Britain, in England it has only 
destroyed a few fine intellects, like Do Quincoy and 
Coleridge. In China it destrovs the intelligence of 
multitudes, and brings many of the best people to a 
miserable death. 

The cultivation of opium in India for expoi’t to 
China has been defended on the ground of revenue 
necessities, but the same kind of argument could be 
irsed for every selfish crime and for any massacre 
profitable to the State. An ex - President of the 
Wesleyan Conference has said that, if realised, the 
calamity we are daily inflicting on China would over- 
whelm us with remorse. It has been called “ England’s 
greatest contribution to the wretchedness of the world.” 
Many distinguished administrators, medical men, and 
missionaries have testified to the immensity of the 
evil. 

• • Some, like Surgeon -General Moore, have testified 
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that opium - smoking is harmless. But Archdeacon 
Moule, on the contrary, declares that no Chinese in 
his senses, no missionary, no medical man, no civilian 
at all acquainted with Chinese life, would indorse for 
a moment this o))inion. 

Sir Thomas Wade, our Ambassador or Minister in 
China, says : “ It is vain to think otherwise than that 
the habit is many times more pernicious, nationally 
speaking, than the gin- and whisky-drinking which we 
deplore at home. ... 1 know no case of radical cure. 
It has ensured, in every case within my knowledge, the 
steady descent, moral and physical, of the smoker.” 

Sir Rutherford Alcock, our Minister to Japan, and 
then to China, said before the Royal Commission that 
“ the abhorrence expressed by tlie Government ajid 
the people of China for opium as destructive to the 
Chinese nation was genuine and deep-seated. ... If 
Great Britain would give up the opium revenue, and 
suppress the cultivation in India, the Cliincse Govern- 
ment would have no ditticnlty in suppressing it in 
China.” The appeal from the Government of China 
stated that “ opium is like a deadly poison, most 
injurious to mankind.” 

Sir Rutherford had no doubt that China was much 
better before the great consumption of Indian opium 
began. They were “ about the most temperate of 
races ; their food was chieliy vegetable food ; they had 
no stimulants, except a mild tobacco and tea. . . . 
They have always been known as a most industrious 
race. . . . They were infinitely better off without the 
opium.” 

A very weighty memorial was signed by 5200 
medical men in 1892, declaring that the habit of 
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opium-smoking or opium-eating is morally and physi- 
(-ally debasing ; that its unrestrained sale is associated 
with many and grave dangers to the well-being of the 
people of India ; that opium ought to be classed and 
gold as a poison ; and that its sale should be pro- 
hibited, except for medical purposes, by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

In Chang Chih-tung's book, China’s only Hope, 
he states that its use has spread with frightful ra})idity 
and lieart-rending results ; millions upon millions have 
been struck down. The author is described by Dr. 
GrifHth John as the truest of patriots and a most able 
statesman. 

Mrs. Bishop (Isabella Bird), who travelled far in 
China, testified to the enormous risks even of moderate 
opium-smoking, and to the commercial, industrial, 
and moral ruin and physical deterioration which 
follows it. 

John Bright said nothing more vicious could be 
found in history than our treatment of China. 

Opium suited for smoking is forbidden to be im- 
ported into New Zealand. 

In Japan, opium-smoking is illegal, and severely 
punished. Importation is forbidden. 

Some consequences of immoderate tobacco-smoking 
have been alluded to earlier in this volume ; others 
will be mentioned in the next chapter. It is very 
significant that its disastrous effects are so far 
recognised in North America, that forty-two States 
of the Union have recently prohibited boys under 
sixteen or seventeen from smoking at all. 



CHAPTER XI 


Diet in Relation to Disease— Medical and 
Statistical Evidence on Cancer 

The production of disease in general by inappropriate 
diet, or by excess or deficiency, lias been touched upon 
in the foregoing chapters. Indigestion, and many of 
the serious troubles consequent upon this : diseases of 
liver and kidney and brain ; gout and many forms of 
rheumatic illness, are stated by the best autliorities to 
be caused to a very great extent by food or drink 
wrongly used. 

I intend in this chapter to e.’varnine some important 
evidence from many quartei’s, derived from medical 
observations and from official statistics, which bears 
upon tlie connection of diet and drink with one of the 
worst of afflictions, which is growing rapidly in nearly all 
countries where diseases are classified and registered. 

In the report for 1902, the Registrar-General of 
England notices the increase of cancer, which has 
continued steadily for many years. “ At each of the 
six age-groups of the period under thirty-five years 
[of age], the registered mortality from malignant 
disease is increasing, and that not slowly.” The total 
of the deaths due to it in 1902 was 27,872, — that is, 
2384 above the average of the previous ten years’ 
corrected average. 


459 
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III men tlie great majority of eases were in the 
stomach, liver, gall-hladcler, rectum, and tongue, 
mouth, lip, and jaw ; in women the cases were mostly 
in the uterus, breast, liver, gall-bladder, and stomach. 
'J'he cases of the lip being attacked in women were 10 
against 191 in men, of the tongue 83 against 625, and 
of the throat 63 against 228. 

In a recent learned communication to the Morning 
Post, it is stated that Dr. Bashford and Dr. Murray, 
members of the Cancer Research Committee, have 
confirmed the discovery made l»y Professor Farmer, 
Mr. Moore, and Mr. Walker. “1’he most terrible 
thing about cancer is . . . that we have been ignorant 
of the causes of its birtli and its growth. Cancer colls 
behave as if they were tlie cells of reproductive 
tissue.” 

The birth of cancer consists in the application of 
some kind of irritating stimulus to the ordinary cells. 
This irritation spurs the ordinary cell into a form of 
activity that is false to it. 

“ It docs appear as i,‘ the irritating stimulus which 
produced this result might be of the nature of a 
chemical agency in the blood.” 

Cancer has been grafted from one animal to another 
of the same species. 

In an article on “ Cancer Mortality,” by Dr. Alfred 
Wolff,in the British Medical Journal for 9th July 1904, 
the following statistics of mortality are given : ^ — 
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J'higland and Wales; Dcatli-rate per 100,000 living. 



Males. 



Females. I 

England and AVales 

69-1 

1 

98*5 

London 

79-4 

106*5 

Hereford . 

91*9 

137*7 

Cambridge , 

95-1 

133 (> i 

Huntingdon 

9G*4 

130*0 ! 

Shropshire . 

G3‘9 

128*4 ' 

North Wales . 

98*1 

120*0 

Somerset 

78-5 

1150 

Cumberland 

72-0 

114*4 

Norfolk 

87‘9 

113*2 1 

Cornwall . 

09-5 

112*6 : 

Devon 

81-8 

1 112*1 ; 

Cheshire 

70- 1 

i 112*0 ! 

Oxford 

100*6 

1 112*0 ^ 

Herts . 

83*2 

j 112*0 

Berks . 

88*3 

1 111*8 

Hants . 

84*2 

108*8 

Sussex 

79*4 

107*4 

AWirwick . 

72‘8 

103*7 

SuiFolk 

790 

103*1 

Bucks. 

83*8 

i 101*6 

Wilts . 

06*4 

' 101*3 

Gloucester . 

83-4 

i 101*0 

Northampton 

73*0 

i 100*9 


i 



Males. 

Females 

Dorset 

74*9 

100*6, 

Kent. 

78*4 

100*5 

Nottingham 

62*6 

100*1 

Leicester . 

59*6 

98*9 

Lincoln 

76*2 

98*4 

Surrey 

69*5 

97*0 

N orth u m be r 1 a nd 

73*4 

96*4 

Rutland . 

126*1 

96*1 

Yorkshire (East 



Riding) . 
Yorkshire (West 

70*8 

96*0 

Riding) . 

66-3 

94*3 

Worcester. 

70*9 

94* 1 

Derby 

51*9 

93*2 

Essex 

56*6 

90*8 

Lancashire 

Y orksh ire ( N or tli 

59*3 

90*5 

Riding) . 

77*3 

90*4 

Westmorland . 

98*3 

88*6 

Middlesex. 

60-8 

82*8 

Durham . 

49*7 

80*4 

Stafford . 

48*2 

1 80*2 

South Wales 

57*7 

79*8 

Monmouth 

57*6 

78*9 


The districts showing Jiigli and low mortality were 
much the same as in the previous year : Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, and North Wales gave higli figures; 
Monmoutl), Soutii Wales, Stafford, and Durham the 
lowest. Rutland had a very higli — the highest — rate 
for males. But in 1900 tlie mortality was low in 
Rutland. Shropshire has a high rate for females, a 
low rate for males. 

In France the mortality was less in 1901 than in 
1900. The I’ate was highest in Paris and the lai-gest 
towns, decreasing regularly in proportion down to the 
smallest towns, from 107 to 63. But in Chefs Licax 
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(Varroiidissement the rate was a little higher than in the 
towns of between 5000 and 10,000. 

The Eure and Loire had the highest mortality, 205, 
for cancer and tumour, tlie Nord had the lowest, 90, 
and the Disc, Nievre, and Loire Inferieure were all 
below 100. 

In towns of Departments the Gironde showed the 
liighest, 73, and Finistere the least, 39. 

As in 1 900, “ there was a compact area of high 
cancer mortality extending from the eountry in the 
north-east bordering on the (Jhannel, through Paris, 
and along a strip extending west from that city to tlie 
Bay of Biscay.” The greater piirt of Brittany and the 
south-east region bordering on tlie Mediterranean were 
low in mortality. 

In Germany, in 1900, the following sliowed rates 
far above those of the Northern States : — Baden, Bavaria, 
the Saxon kingdom, Wilrtemberg, and Hesse. This 
was the same in 1899. 

From 1892 to 1900, inclusive, the mortality in 
persons over sixty in Germany was as follows : — 
German Empire, 41G'3 ; Baden, 6G1 ; Saxony, G47'G ; 
Hesse, 624 ; Bavaria, 553'6 ; Alsace-Lorraine, 499‘8 ; 
Wurtemberg, 463 '9 ; Prussia, 331 ; Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
256-8. 

Thickly wooded and well watered country has an 
apparenlhj excessive mortality. There is an explana- 
nation for this. In England the distribution of cancer 
is very uneven, and varies from year to year. 

A very low rate has prevailed along the shores of 
the Mediterranean ; at Marseilles it was only 52. 

In the Special Report of the Registrar-General for 
Ireland on Cancer, it appears that — 
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In Ireland, in 1864 the 

Per 10,000. 

rate of mortality from cancer was 2*7 

1871 


59 

3-2 

„ 1881 

J’ 

99 

3-7 

„ 1891 


9 5 

4G 

„ 1901 

}1 

5' 

G-5 

In England, in 1861 

9* 

99 

39 

„ 1871 

99 !9 

59 

4*2 

1881 

59 55 

,, 

5-2 

„ 1891 

5 5 5 5 

59 

6*9 

„ 1900 

95 55 

’ ,, 

8-3 

In Scotland, in 1864 

95 99 

55 

4*3 

„ 1871 

95 59 

59 

4*4 

1881 

95 55 

99 

5-2 

„ 1891 

♦5 59 

99 

6*8 

„ 1900 

59 55 

55 

8*G0 

In Austria the change from 1891 to 1900 was from 

5*4 to 7*0 

,, Bavaria „ 

«9 95 

55 

8*9 to 9-9 

,, Holland „ 

55 55 

55 

7*9 to 9-3 

„ Hungary „ 

1897 to 1900 

55 

2 G to 3*3 

,, Italy „ 

1891 to 1900 

95 

4*3 to 0*2 

Norway ,, 

55 55 

95 

G*1 to 9*2 

„ Ih'ussia ,, 

99 55 

55 

4-5 to G*1 

Connecticut ,, 

•5 95 

99 

5*2 to G-G 

,, Maine „ 

55 9' 

„iJ892)6-]to 7-6 

,, Massachusetts „ 

59 99 

95 

G'l to 7*1 

,, New Hampshire 

5 9 99 

95 

5*6 to 7*1 

,, Bhode Island ,, 

99 9, 

99 

51 to G*8 

,, Amsterdam „ 

59 ?, 

59 

8’8 to 9-8 

,, Boston „ 

99 99 

99 

G-9 to 8*1 

,, Breslau ,, 

99 -9 

99 

8*6 to 10-8 

,, Brussels ,, 

99 99 

9’ 

3*4 to 4*4 

Buda-Pesth „ 

55 99 

99 

8-7 to 7*2 

,, Copenhagen ,, 

75 99 

99 

13-G to 13-9 

Denmark, other towns „ „ 

99 

11*6 to 11*1 

,, Dresden „ 

99 99 

59 

10*1 to 10*G 

,, Dresden, with cases 

from outside „ 


12‘3 to 12*5 

,, Munich ,, 

9 9 59 

99 

12*7 to 11*9 - 

„ New York , 

99 59 

99 

5*4 to 6*7 

„ Paris „ 

99 *9 

99 

10*0 to 10*5 

„ Philadelphia ,, 

99 99 

9? 

5*3 to 5*8 

,, Prague and suburlis 

59 59 


9*0 to 8*5 

„ St. Petersburg „ 

55 95 

99 

9-9 to 10(1899) 

„ San Francisco „ 

95 55 

55 

6*0 to 10-9 > . 

„ Stuttgart „ 

55 55 

95 

7*6 to 12*7 

.. Vienna 

9* «« 

99 

10*4 to 12*1 
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In Ireland, both males and females were attacked 
hy cancer chieHy in the stomach. 

Farmers and labourers were very largely the 
victims, l)ut no percentage of deaths in occupations is 
given. 

Kerry had the lowest rate, 2-63, then Mayo 3 ’64, 
Clare 3‘83, Sligo 3’9, Leitrim 4'13, Calwny 4':19. 

The West of Ii eland generally had a low rate. 

In four counties the rate was between 7 and 8, 
Meath with 7'06, Monaghan with 7 '3, Tyrone with 
7 '33, Carlow with 7 ’42. In two, between 8 and 9 : 
Londonderry 8’24, Dublin 8’48. And the highest rate 
was in Armagh with 10 ‘4 7. 

Tlie lowest rate in any district of Arinagh was in 
Tartaraghan, 2 ’5, next in Lurgan 5‘G, and next in 
Poyntz Pass 6 '8. The highest, in Crossmaglen, 17 ’3, 
next Loughgall 17, then Tynan 12 '8, then Mountnorris 
12 '7, and then Ballvbot 1 2 '2. 

In the “Armagh” district of the Armagh Union, 
cancer is reported by the registrar there to be most 
common among farmers and labourers. 

The registrar of the Loughgall district reports tea- 
drinking as conducing to the <tisease by disordering the 
stomach. 

The registrar of the Markethill district suggests, 
as to the cause of rectal cancer, the use of Hour bread 
and consequent contijiual constipation, in the place 
of bread and porridge made from wheaten meal and 
oatmeal. 

The registrar of Crossmaglen attributes the preval- 
ence of the attacks of cancer in the stomach, which is 
the most common, to the character of the food used. 

‘ ' The registrar of Newtownhamilton attributes to 
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tea, alcohol, or salted animal food the injuries to 
digestion which possibl};" predispose to cancer. Hardly 
any fresh animal food is used. 

At Portadown, tlie too plentiful use of fatty animal 
food is suspected. 

At Forhill, indigestible food, badly l)aked bread, 
and strong tea drinking. At Meigh, impropei' food 
causing chronic dyspepsia. At Mountnoi’ris, improper 
food and tea and alcoliol. 

A similar re|)ort comes from Mullaghglass, where 
it is remarked that irrit;i,tion is caused by the great 
quantity of te.a drunk, sometimes seven times a day. 

Many registrars remark on the frequency of cancer 
on the lip from smoking clay pipes excessively, and 
there seems to be no dotd:»t that this is a common 
proximate <!ause. But tlic niajority of cases of cancer 
are in the stomach or neighbouring parts. 

Ojjc practitioner nnmtions that in three cases 
during three months, each sufferer luid lived in penury 
on dry l)read and tea as tlie cliief articles of diet. 

The following table shows the increases in several 
countries during ten years : — 



1891. 

1894. 

1897. 

190C 

Austria 

5-4 

6 

6-7 

7 

Holland 

7-9 

8-4 

9 

9-3 

Norway 

G*1 

7'1 

8-5 

9-2 

Prussia 

4-5 

5-3 

5*7 

61 

Counecticut 

5-2 

51 

5*8 

6*6 

Massachusetts 

G1 

G-4 

G-7 

71 

Rhode Island 

51 

5 7 

6-3 

6*8 


The most fatal period of age is from sixty fi ve in 
women and seventy-five in men. It is supposed that 
the chief causes include — irritation of the lips from clay 

pipes ; after-effects of wounds ; long contact with U 
30 
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cancer patient ; chronic dyspepsia and irregular meals ; 
impure water ; inherited predisposition ; neat alcohol ; 
use of pipes used by sutterers ; bad conditions of life 
a.nd food and residence. A causal relationship has been 
noticed to idiocy, epilepsy, lunacy, and tuberculosis. 

Further observations on cancer in Ireland are 
contributed by Dr. Hill (ylimbo.^ 

During the last forty years the death-rate from 
cancerous diseases in all European countries and in the 
United States of America lias steaxlily risen, being 
highest in Bavaria, Denmark, Holland, and Norway. 

In Ireland the deaths of males were 45, and of 

females 55 ner cent. Of 1262 deaths of males, in 509 
.1 ’ 

cases the victims were fiirmers, in 5 sons of farmers, in 
302 labourers; these make together 816 cases. (.)f the 
remaining third, three-fourths were men in tlie same 
class of life. 

Of the total number of deaths from cancel', 2893, 
the digestive system gave 1583 cases— 849 of males, 
734 of females. Flvcn in several other organs, the 
parts atfected primarily are those engaged in nutrition. 
Hence there is a strong presumption that it is tlui food 
which is at fault. 

Sites of wounds and injuries are specially lialdc. 

Medical opinion in Ireland considered the local 
causes to be referable to the climate, dampness, [iroxi- 
mity to woods and rivers, geological formation, subsoil 
contamination, and insanitary environment. The 
special causes arc all dietetic. 

Dr. Climbo thinks that the previous low mortality 
of Ireland, and the increase during the last forty years, 
point to poverty as a condition of immunity and the 
‘ habits consecpient on wealth as a cau.se of cancer. 
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Inhere is no new factor other than the economic one. 
“ Up to the time of the famine, the people lived upon 
what the country produced— oatmeal porridge, potatoes, 
eggs, and milk, with fish and home-cured bacon occa- 
sionally. Now clicjip American bacon and Hour pancakes 
cooked in bacon fat, Indian meal porridge, sweetened 
with chemically coloured beet-sugars, and boiled tea are 
the staple food commodities.” Porter- and tea-drinking 
liave been substituted for wdiisky. The consum 2 >tion 
of tea is enoi'inous. A labourer, witli his wife, buys 
every week lialf a pound of tea, at Is. 4d. the pound ; 
his wages are only 7s. 6d. a week. Very little other 
Hesh than Americ.an c.heap bacon is oaten by tlie 
peasants. It is only half-cooked. It is said that 
American pigs arc fed on the entrails of poultry, and 
on the offal of cattle, and on diseased carcases. “ Tt is 
unwholesome animal food which I believe to be the 
direct cause of cancer.” 

According to Air. 'T. W. Russell, “ the baker’s cart 
now goes everywhere.” “ American Hour and bacon 
are largely used Iw the poor.” ■* 

From Cleinow’s (Jeogruphy of Disease I ol.itain 
the following particulars 

Tlie Itighest cancer death-rates were in Hunting- 
don, C’amlu'idge, Sussex, and North Wales ; the 
lowest in Alonmouthsliirc and Derliyshire. The dis- 
tricts of maxinium prevalence were Stamford, Bourn, 
Spalding, Ilolbeach, Oundlc, and Peterborough. 

In Scotland the deaths from cancer were, in 1881-90, 
580 per million; in 1895 and 1896, 730; in 1897, 
770. 

In Ireland, in 1871-80, 340; in 1881-90, 410; in 
1900, 600. 
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lu Fmiicc, ill 1887-90, 840 ; in 1898, 1050, for 
urban districts. 

In Holland, in 1889, 750; in 1898, 930. 

In Germany , regularly increasing. 

Also in Denmark, wliere, in the urban population, 
it has risen from 837 to 1054. 

In Norway and Sweden there is a similar increase. 
The rate in Sweden in 1886-87 was 950. Also in 
Russia there is an increase. 

In Switzerland there is a large mortality ; in Greece 
it is (iommoii [in towns ?]. 

In Italy the rate was 496 in 1896. In Iceland it 
is very rare, also in Persia, where the Russians and 
Armenians are most attac'ked. 

In the Caucasus it is not vmcommou. In India it 
is not freijuent. In Syria and the Arabian plateaux, 
very rare or unknown. In Kashmir, rather rare. 

In the Faroe Islands, unknown. 

In Ceylon the rate was 129 in 1891, 235 in 1893, 
177 ill IsW. 

In Siam and the Laos country, rare ; in the Fast 
India Islands and Borneo, rare ; in .lava, rare, but 
occurs among the hill tril)e.s. 

In China, cancer is much rarer than in Europe, 
but there are immense tumour.s. In Corea, uncommon. 
In New Guinea, very rare. Only one case was seen 
among the natives, and this penson had lived like a 
^European. 

Ill Australia — Queensland, 1893, 284; 1894, 358; 
1895, 417; 1896, 392; 1897, 391: Tasmania, in 

1894, 500; 1895, 470 ; 1896, 580; 1897, 480. 

In South Au.strulia, 1889,427; 1898,507; 1900, 
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In New Zealand, 1889, 422 ; 1899, 633. 

In New Claledonia, very ivii'e. 

In Afriea, rare. Among primitive l)lack races, very 
rare or unkuown. 

In Arabia, rare. In Aby.ssinia, rather freepaent ; 
and in Algeria, fre(|uent. 

At Lagos, in fourteen years, Dr. Johnston only 
.saw five eases, and in each of these the native had 
lived like Europeans. 

In the United Htate.s it is very common and rapidly 
inoreasing. In Massachusetts, from 195 in 1856 to 
700 in 1895. San Fran(;i.seo, 165 in 1866 to 1036 in 
1898. In Boston it trel)led from 1863 to 1887. In 
seven cities it nearly doubled in the years 1870 to 
1898 (354 to 664). 'I’he Southern States are less 
affected. In Guiana, not very common. 

Throughout Africa, cancer is much less fref(uent 
than in Europe. Black race.s suffer remarka1)ly little 
from malignant growths. 

In Abyssinia and Algeria, caiu-ei' is i-ather frequent, 
both among natives and Europeans. 

In West Africa there are few cases, on the Gold 
Coast few, and in Maslionaland and Bechuaualand few. 

In Nova. Scroti a, cancer is frecjnent. 

Cancer is [iroliably not crommon in the West 
Indies. 

In Central America, on the wliole, (Comparatively 
rare. 

Bare in Guatemala, 42 per million. 

In Brazil, common in some provinces, at Buenos 
Ayres, particularly high. In Uruguay, frecpient, 447 per 
million in 1897. 

In Siam and the Malay Peninsula, rare. 
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111 Borneo, uncommon. In Servia the rate was 67. 
In Turkey, rather uncommon. In Persia, very rare. In 
Russia the rate is rising. 

The principal increases in [thenj recent years were 
in the following countries : — England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and 
perhaps Russia ; in Australia, New Zealand, parts of 
Canada and of the United States. 

Air. C. 1’. Newcombe contributes the following 
observations in las small book on Cancer : — 

The cancer deatlis or malignant disease deaths in 
England and Wales were, in 1900, 26,721 ; in 1901, 
27,487 (10,891 males, 16,596 females). 

Compared with the decennial average rate of tlie 
last ten years the increase in males is 16 per cent., in 
females 9 per cent. 

There is rather a large dilference between c.ounties. 
Thus the mortality in Nairnshire has been 9’73, in 
Clackmannan 5 ‘41. 

Dr. James Braithwaite, of Leeds, asserts that tliere 
are four factors w hich originate the disease — e.vce.ss of 
salt, excessive feeding, particularly on flesh, senility, 
and local irritation. 

In the province of Salzburg is found the cliief 
mortality from cancer in Austro-IIungaiy. 

The cancer deaths have doubled in England and 
AYales .since 1879. Alortality— 1881, 13,542; 1901, 
27,487. 

Amboi.se Pare wrote (1510- 1590): “A cancer is 
made more fierce and raging by meats inflaming the 
blood, by perturbations of mind," etc. 

Dr. W. C. Lawson, in \\\^ Britisii Medical Journal, 
lays stress on “ unduly high - blood pressure among 
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civilised communities living hurried lives and addicted 
to stimulants and flesh-eating.” 

Dr. Douglas Macdonald of Bettwsycoed : “I have 
remarked in many cases of cancer an excess of uric 
acid and many cases of acid dyspepsia preceding cancer 
of the stomach.” “ The Welsh peasantry live chiefly 
on tea and bacon. . . . Tea is, I think, a jirolific cause 
of uric acid. The consumption of 'tea and meat has 
increased pari passu with the increase of cancer.” 

Dr. Haig has long tliought that carcinoma may 
have its way paved for it by the chronic; and recurrent 
irritatioii produced by urates in the system. 

Sir William Banks charges the main evil upon 
what is <;alled “ good feeding.” The most numerous 
victims of cancer are well-nourished persons, “ high 
livers.” Sir .lames Paget’s treatment of cancer first 
gave him tlic idea of excessive animal food, etc., being 
a cause. “ Our better classes eat infinitely too much.” 

The whole process, in Mr. Newcoml)e’s opinion, of 
carrying animals across the sea, the slow and intensely 
cruel method of slaughter, all tend to vitiate and turn 
to poison tlie Iflood of the*, terrified victim. 

Dr. W. iu Williams stated in the British Medical 
Journal of 2()tli September 1902, that he ascertained 
from Dr. Engel of Oairo, tlien in charge of the 
Egyptian vital statistics, that of 19,529 deaths among 
natives in Cairo in 1891, only 19 were returned as 
due to cancer, or 1 in 1028. In England during the 
same year the deaths were 1 in 39. Of 12,950 
patients iu the Kasr-el-Aini Hospital during 1889-91, 
only 77, or 0'6 per cent., were alfected with cancer. In 
London general hospitals during the same [leriod, the 
proportion of cases was 3*5. 
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Cancer is very rare in Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco, 
and on the Spanish Mediterranean littoral, very rare. 
In Sardinia the rate for 1889 was 1’7 per 10,000 
living, in Calabria 2 '4, in Sicily 2 '8 ; in Corsica, about 
the same. 

The conditions unfavourable to cancer, in Dr. 
Williams’ opinion, are extreme frugality, little flesh 
food, and opcn-aif life. 

The negroes of North America had little cancer 
while they lived frugally and worked hard ; now, 
with altered liabits, they are much more subject to it. 

In Davidson’s Pathological Dictionary it is stated ; 
Cancer is rare in Lower Bengal, not common in the 
Dcccan tableland. In Hyderabad, in 1886, out of 
2637 operations in hospital only 2 were* for cancer. 

In Bomleay, in 1875 the deaths from cancer wei*e 
1 in 10,000 against 280 in 10,000 in England. The 
Mahometans in India eat flesh, Imt much less than 
Europeans. 

In Persia, cancer is rare, and in Central and East 
Africa, very rare. In Jamaica, not common ; death- 
rate 2 ’19 per 10,000, one-fifth that of England. In 
Mauritius, very rare ; Turkey, very rare ; Samoa, j*are 
— 1 to 8750, as against 1 to every 1306 in England. 
In Ireland, in those parts where the food is buttermilk, 
potatoes, and Indian meal, the rate from cancer is one- 
quarter that of the richer Armagh. 

Dr. John Bell, about a hundred years ago a pro- 
fessor in London, wrote that a careful adherence to a 
vegetarian dietary tended to prevent cancer. 

Professor ’rraill, U.S., wrote that “the hunger cure 
is an indispensable auxiliary, or, perhaps, the leading 
remedial measure.” 
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Sir James Paget advised a patient “ to try and 
starve herself.” 

Dr. George Black, of Torquaj^ considers a vitiated 
state of the blood as a cause, and most strongly recom- 
mends a diet of fruit, grains, nuts, and vegetables. “ I 
cannot express the gratitude 1 feel, nor the hope that 
has been begotten in me, from what 1 have myself seen 
by the adoption of such a regimen," and I am only 
expressing a fact when 1 say that on such a diet 1 have 
obtained results the like of which 1 had not only never 
experienced in twenty-four years of practice, but never 
even dreamed to be possil)le.” 

The dietary recommended l)y Mr. New com be, as 
drawn up for him by a physudan of high repute, is ; 
porridge, various ; fresh and stewed fruits ; golden 
syrup, honey, fruit juice ; granose flakes, biscuits ; 
sahad, lettuce, tomatoes, cress, witli salad oil and lemon 
juice ; vegetable soups, with rice ; vermicelli, tapioca, 
lentils, and pea Hoin'; vegetables “conservatively” 
cooked ; vegetal)le pie, almond and walnut butter, 
unleavened In-ead. 

Avoidance of tea, coffee, cocoa, alcoholic, liquors, 
all flesh foods and substances, such as beef-tea, lard, 
dripping, suet, etc. ; and two meals only in the clay 
are recommended. 

Mr. Frank C. Madden, F. R.C.S., Professor of 
Surgery, Egyptian Government School of Tropical 
Medicine, Cairo, referring to Dr. Dalgetty’s experience 
of the extraordinary infrecpiency of cancer among the 
Hindus and Mussulmans in Adampore,® wrote to the 
British Medical Journal of August 3, 1900 : “ I 
believe I am right in saying that the consensus of 
opinion among medical men in Egypt is that cancer — * 
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more correctly speaking, carcinoma — is never found 
amongst the black races of that country. Those include 
the Berberis and the Soudanese, who are all Mussulmans, 
and wlio live almost entirely upon a vegetarian diet. 
( 'ancer is fairly common, however, amongst the Arabs 
and Copts, wJio form the bulk of the population of 
the native Egyptians, and who, strangely enough, live 
and eat much like Jhiropeans.” 

Dr. liucas (Jliamponniere, appointed liy the French 
Academv of Medicine to investigate the causes of 
typlilitis (or appendicitis), recently rejiorted that in his 
opinion it is largel}' due to flesh-eating. Dr. Perks, in 
the course of many years’ expei'ience as chief medical 
officer of large hosjiitals, did not, so far as lie 
remembers, have any instance of a])pendicitis in a 
non-tlesh-eater, and tlie ccxpcrience of a, medical friend 
during twenty years’ jiractice among abstainers from 
flesh is similar. 

In his book on the Diseases of Warm Countries^ 
Di'. Scheulie states tliat gout is r.are or absent in tlie 
tropics. In India it is only observed in Mahometans 
and Europeans, not in Hindoos, in Japan, Dr. 8cheube 
says, “ I neA'cr oliserved a case.” This immunity is not 
due to moderate hire alone, in Braxii “the jieople live 
luxuriously, and gout is extremely rare.” 

“ Cancer is rare in the tropics.” It is met with, 
but far more rarely than in I^urope, in the Antilles 
(Martinique, Barbadoes) and in India. “In China it 
is no rarity,” and “ the same may be said of Japan.” 
Tlie observer had personally operated on many in that 
country, chiefly for cancer on the female mammary 
gland. [These cases would probably be among the 
rich or well-to-do classes,] 
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Mental diseases are more frequent in Europeans in 
the tropics than at home. 

Sir W. Maegregor, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.D., D.Sc., 
JjL.D., states in his article,® “Some Problems of 
Tropical Medicine ” : “ 1 do not remember ever to have 
operated on a Polynesian or Melanesian for cancer, 
though I had to do so several times on Europeans in 
Fiji. For nine and a half years I never saw a case of 
cancer in British New Guinea, but at the end of that 
time there occurred an example of encephaloid cancer 
of the tibia in the person of a I’apuan that had for 
seven or eight years lived practically a Enro])ean life, 
eating tinned Australian meat daily. . . . The Poly- 
nesian and the Papuan are practically vegetable 
feeders.” 

The following summary of tlic increase of cancer in 

O %> 

some foreign countries was given in 1903 


(Joulitrv, State, or 
City, 


1S92. 

[ 1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

CO 
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j 1809. 
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Austria . 
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(PO 
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(P7 
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7*0 

Bavaria . 

8-0 

8-5 
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0*5 

0*5 

0*7 

9*7 10*2 

9*0 

Holland . 

7 0 

8 0 

81 

8*1 

8 '4 

8*8 

0*0 
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03 
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Italy 

1:5 
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4-3 

4*5 

4*8 

4*0 i 

5*0 

5*1 i 5*2 

5*2 

Norway . 

(PI 

0*3 

7-0 

7*1 

7*1 

81 

8*5 

8*1 : 8-i) 

0*2 

Prussia 

‘ 4-5 

00 i 

51 

5*3 

5-3 

5-5 : 

5*7 

5*7 ; (PI 

(PI 


In England and Wales the. largest increase in 
cancer mortality, according to age, has been in the 
thii’d quiiKpienniad in males and in the first among 
females .(0 to 5 years old). 

The Olhcial .Report on Vital Statistics for New 
South Wales, 1899, gives the following figures : — * 
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Cancer deatli-rate per 10,000 of population — 

18f>7 59. 1860-64. 1865 -eD. 1870 -74. 1875-79. 

1-20 2-17 2-30 2-42 2-57 

1880-84. 1885-89. 1890-94. 1895-99. 

2-68 3-53 4-27 5-08 

Phthisi.s and nervous diseases luive diminished. 

Tlie proportion of in.sane has increased since 1890, 
although since 1893 tlie influx of insane patients was 
stopped. Suicide has steadily increased. 

In 1899 the cancer rate was 5 '66, the highest on 
record. Tlie proportion since 1856 lias more than 
trebled. 

In the llegistrar-Gcnerars report for Queensland for 
1902, publisiied in 1903, it is stated tliat “ Cancer, 
fourtli in order of hitality, contributed a greater num- 
ber of deaths than ever liefore. . . . I’he numlxu’ was 
4’59 of all deaths, and 0'55 per 1000 of the mean 
population.” 

In the Statistics of New Zealand, 1901, given in 
the Official Report, 1902, appears the following: — 



1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

•<7681 

! j ; : 

O i CO j ci : d i r4 

Ci ; c:) ' o 1 cj • 'O : o 

CO CC . OO : 00 ; O ■ 05 

r— ' r— 1 r—i | i— i r— 1 I r— 4 

j 

Cancer deaths . 

; ! i 

307 i 332 i 408 

383 

389 ! 395 471 468 i 43,0 515 

Pneumonia 

245 j 350 : 322 

371 

285 ' 355 330 1 389 314 438 

i)iseases of Urinary 
System . , , 

172! 197 ; 210 

231 

1 ■ i i 

219 237 ' 274 ' 255 ! 287 ^ 284 

Fercentat^^e Cancer . 

4-75; 4*91 5*9 

5*r)8 

6-()5j 5-99 6-5 | 6-09'i 5'97, 6-76 


Dr. G. Cooke Adams, C.M.Q. Univ. Cam., L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S. Edin., contributed an article on “ Cancer in 
Australia” to the Lancet of 13th February 1904. 

' The following table shows the cancer death-rate 
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per 100,000 living among the Australian-l)orn, the 
British-born, and the people of all nationalities : — 


Vo:ir. 

Total Population. Au.stralian. 

PriLisli. 

i All Natioiialil 

isrn 

‘103,889 j 

28 (1850) 

14 

IHGl 

1,153.973 ! 5G 

3()'5 

19 

1871 i 

1,()98,377 1 9-7 

50-7 1 

i 25 

1881 1 

2, '252, 01 7 1 1(>*8 

72*9 j 

32*6 

1891 

3,183,237 1 19-8 

119*8 • ! 

45*9 

1901 : 

3,771,715 1 22*6 

203 1 i 

57*3 


The corrected cam'.er death-rate for 1900, for ])ersons 
above thirty-tiv<!, per 100,000 living al)Ove thirty-five, 
was, for the Ooinmonwealtli, 19o'.‘3 ; for metropolitan 
districts, 32(5; for country districts, 134; for native- 
born, 58‘2 ; for British- and foreign-born, 137’1. 

The proportion to 100 deaths fi-om all causes, above 
tliirty-tivc, was, for natives, O'o ; for British, 12'5 ; 
for foreign, 11 '8, to each 100 born of each class. The 
proportion for foreign-born (jlcrmans was 1 1 ; Frencli, 
1(5 '(5 ; Austrians, IG ; Russians, 5 '4 ; Swedes and 
Norwegians, 15 ’(5 ; Chinese, 5 ; Italians, 5 ; United 
States people, 2. 

Victoria shows the highest rate of all the States, 
West Australia the lowest ; its population is young. 

The death-rate in various countries for 1900, per 
100,000 living, was— 


In England and Wales 

82*8 

Italy .... 

32*1 

Scotland . 

81 

Switzerland 

132 

Ireland 

61 

Holland .... 

91*3 

France (towns) . 104 

Norway .... 

81*5 

(leruian Empire 

Austria 

72'7 

70-4 

United States (registration 
area) .... 

60 

In France tumours were comjtcd in. 

The aboriginals of Australia are practically immune 
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A great part in cancer prt)cluetion is played hy syphilis. 
In India, cancer is prevalent among the kangri-wearers, 
due to tlu“ constant irritation of the kangri on the skin. 

Among natives of India., cancer of the lip is nn- 
common, owing to their not smoking jupes, but of the 
mouth very (‘ommon, owing to their habit of chewing 
irritating substances, sucli as betel leaf, tol)acco, etc. 
“Ni-.Kt to hereditary canses, prolonged local irritation 
is the principal (ixciting factor in tlie causation of 
malignant disease.” Neglected and untreated illness, 
such as syphilis, rheumatism, alcoliolism, gout, tubercle, 
et(‘., and sugar and alcohol play a large part. ]\lore 
beer is drunk in metropolitan than in country parts f)f 
Australia, and more by British- and foreigJi-l)orn tlian 
by native-born. In France the beer-drinking liavo a 
mucli iiigher mortality from cancer than the wine- 
drinki ng populations. 

Dr. Adams Itelievcs that cancer is due to “ malignic 
acid,” depending on the condition of the parents at the 
time the diatlicsis is transmitted. Burns, scalds, 
lesions, irritating causes of all kinds, start tlu! tumour ; 
the malisnic acid conveits the weakened into maligriiint 
tissue. 

The avei'age cancer mortality in North Wales has 
doubled in the last thirty years. There has also been 
increased mortality from digestive disorders, due pro- 
bably “ to a change for the worse in the dietetic habits 
of the people.” Foianerly oatmeal was a staple, now 
this is replac.ed by stroiig tea, white bixaid, and 
butter, etc.~ 

Mr. Elsworth Olsen’s advice for preventing and 
curing amemia would probably, Itom a comparison of 
evidence, contribute to the prevention of cancer : out- 
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door exercise, pure air, water, sunshine, wholesome 
nourishing food, such as fruit, bread, grains, nuts, milk, 
and eggs. Alcoholics, tea, coifee, condiments, pepper, 
pickles, sweets, pastries, rich and greasy foods, must lie 
avoided. 

The Pliilosophical Magazine, in an article r(derred 
to by tlie Lancet,^ noti(a;s tlic extraordinary number of 
cases of cancer and .scirrlious complaints in the Jieigh- 
bourhood of Tunbridge Wells, which has engaged tlie 
attention of medical men there. “ A similar remark 
appears to apply to utlicr counties, where the poor feed 
much on dried hog’s-tlesh and can get l)ut little vege- 
table food.” 

'riie medical ofheer of health for 8))alding, Lincoln- 
shire, repoi-ted that “cancer is steadily increasing from 
year to year.” During the twelve, niontlis ending in 
March 1904, 1 1 ’Go of all the deaths in the district 
w(;re from cancer. 

Cancer has lieen attributed by two French obscrvei's 
largely to the use. of pork. Idiey state tliat orthodox 
Jews who adhere strictly to the laws o f M OSes, ai’e 
rarely the subjects of cancer. A j)]iysician who 
practised many years among tlie Arabs, who use no 
pork and little desh, had no cases of cancer. .V similar 
report is given of the Indians of (.)ld Mexico.'' 

In the same magazine 1 find tha,t Dr. MtCugan, of 
Kalamazoo Insane Asylum, states that epileptic fits are 
doubled in number wlicn his patients are fed on a flesh 
diet. 

In the first annual report of the (dancer Ivcsearcli 
Fund, IjOndon, it is reported that impiii-ies arc being 
made into the alleged absence of cancer in New ( luinea, 
and its rarity in the Malay Peninsula. 
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In treating- of “ Dangerous Trades,” Mr. Thomas 
Oliver states tJiat glassmakers are subject to cancer, and 
to urinary, digestive, and circulation diseases. These 
are partly produced lyy the high temperature, lead 
powder, and bad ventilation. 

Lead -workers die at a rate 1)0 per cent, above that 
of other workers. The rate of cancer mortality for 
chimney-sw’eeps is 1 56, compared with 44 for occupied 
male.s, tlieir intemperance mortality is four and a half 
times the ordinary. Eigliteen out of 61 cases of cancer 
in sweeps ai-e noted as “ sweeps’ (;ancer.” There has 
recently been a great abatement of their cancer 
mortality. 

Wool-work'crs die at the rate of 10 to 22 in excess 
from cancer, nervous, respiratory, and urinary diseases. 
Thev are not .specially intemperate. From digestive 
diseases their mortality is one and a half times the 
ordinary. 

Bookbinders have an excess of cancer, urinary, 
circulatory, and respiratoiy diseases. Shoemakers have 
a mortality from cancer J4 percent, above tlic average. 
Cancer and ulcers are frequently found among gardeners 
and others who have to handle soot. Sweeps in foreign 
countries are specially protected, and do not have an 
excess of cancer. Workers in tar and paraflin are 
subiect to sweeps’ cancer, and workers in anthracene to 
warts. Hard or stone-coal soot, crude j^arafiin, and 
brown coal-tar seem to have a pernicious effect. Butlin 
concluded tliat by the application of certain substances 
for years, the .skin is prepared for cancer. 

Sir Thoridey Stoker, surgeon to the Richmond 
Hospital, Dublin, states in an article on “ Cancer on 
'the Lips,” that “ in almost every cjise the use of the 
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pipe is the exciting cause.” Often the pipe is short, 
witli a broken end ; sometimes the sharj) edges of 
broken or decayed teeth are the exciting cause. Out 
of 350 cases operated on, only three were women, and 
these were assiduous smokers.’*’ 

According to Dr. W. Roger Williams, of the 
Middlesex Caiuier Hospital, tliere is an apparent 
connection between artliritism, that is, rheumatic 
conditions of constitution, and cancer. 

Thus Pierre Buonaparte died of heart disease 
following rheumatic fever ; Napoleon iii. from stone ; 
Jerome and his son Napoleon suffered from diabetes ; 
Napoleon Buonaparte and Ids father, his brotlu'r 
Lucien, and his sisters Caroline and Pauline, all died 
from c;uieer in the stomach. 

“ Cancerous tumours consist almost exclusively of 
protcid or albuminous substances, and it seems not 
unreasonable to suppose that they may be caused by 
excess of til ese substances in the body.” . . . “When 
excessive quantities of such highly stimulating forms 
of nutriment are ingested by persons whose cellular 
metabolism is defective, there may be thus excited, in 
those parts of the body where vital processes are most 
active, such excessive and disorderly cellular prolifera- 
tion as may eventuate in cancer.” Dr. Williams’s 
record of cases in his own practice shows a large 
preponderance of cases of heart disease among parents 
of breast-cancer patients." 

Dr. Haig has recently given some interesting 
views’^ of possible causes of a tendency to cancer. 
Lead and lime are found, he says, in many drinking 
and cooking waters, and lead, mercury, copper, zinc, 
and tin in many preserved foods. Zinc, copper, gold, 
31 
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and silver are used in medicine, also lead and iron. 
In constitutions “ full of uric acid ” these substances 
produce much local precipitation. “ It is in the well- 
fed and highly nourished that the greatest liability to 
cancer is found.” A very high cancer mortality was 
found in a district where the drinking water was very 
hard, and where high feeding with rich food and wine 
was habitual.^* ■ 

Dr, Haig sums up: (1) Cancer tends to affect 
seats of local irritation or ulceration. (2) Uric acid 
is I’esponsible for more widespread and chronic loCcal 
irritation in all the tissues of the body than any other 
known substance. (3) Insurance statistics seem to 
show that cancer is increasing side by side with many 
other diseases which arc no doubt due to uric acid. 
... (4) Countries where the diet is to a great extent 
uric-acid-free suffer but little from caticer. . . . 

Dr. Veriieuil of Paris has stated that his observa- 
tions convinced him that the regular use of flesh meat 
caused the disease.^^ 

Dr. Keith has stated that high living, wine, and 
animal foods “ aggravate in an extraordinary manner 
all the symptoms arising from this terrible disease,” 
and that he knows of no class of cases where 
the benefit that follows a change of living is so 
marked. 

Sir W. Banks, a cancer specialist of thirty years’ 
practice, asserted that the most numerous victims are 
well-nourished persons with plenty of beef and fat 
about them, and often a fine healthy colour.” 

In England, in 1901, the deaths from cancer in 
the tongue, mouth, phaiynx, larynx, and trachea 
were — of men, 1252; of women, 273. There can be 
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no doubt that the irritation of smoke and pipe stems 
is here a main caused'* 

Dr. Kellogg says : “ That the free use of flesh food 
is a predisposing cause of cancer cannot be doubted. 
The natural and non-flesh dietary is one of the most 
eftective measures that can be adopted for its pre- 
vention and cure.” 

Dr. Rabagliati : “ My view as to the causation of 
cancer is that from first to last it is a disease of over- 
feeding.” A very large amount of disease in general 
is due to mal-assimilation, generally from excess of 
food. Women have cancer in a larger proportion 
than men ; one reason is, that they so frequently 
indulge in small extra meals, often eating five or six 
instead of three times a day. All classes of people 
indulge in more meals than their ^^I'^decessors, and 
are therefore suffering from more colds and more 
cancer. Bread, sweets, puddings, cakes, may be more 
harmful than flesh thus indulged in. School children 
should have only three, or, still better, two meals a 
day, with nothing between. After fifty-five years of 
age, one meal a day should be taken, up to seventy- 
five. A yearly fast, for say six weeks, is of great 
value. 

Dr. J. E. Gemmell, President of the North of 
England Gynaseological Society, in remarks upon Dr. 
Ragabliati’s (iontribution, said that from his own obser- 
vations, well-nourished, well-living persons were more 
attacked by malignant disease than those who were 
not so well nourished, and that such persons more 
rapidly succumbed to the disease.*® 

Dr. Rabagliati, in a private letter,*' affirms that_ 
“ wrong feeding is far and away the commonest cause 
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of illness. It is not poverty that is threatening to 
ruin England, but wealth. It is not too little 
food — it is too much. ...” There is too little peace 
and too much racket. It is these things which have 
destroyed all civilisations. 

In support of Dr. Rahagliati’s contention, idjove 
summarised, many striking cases and “ many closely 
reasoned arguments were adduced.” 

The DistriJmtion of Cancer in Relation to Food and 

Drink. 

In recent years the rate of prevalence of cancer 
has risen steadily and fast in most countries for 
which statistics are available. For comparison of the 
rates with the nature and amount of certain kinds 
of food and drirdv, the earlier years of the present 
generation are more valuable than tlie later, because 
the differences in diet have decreased with the increase 
of trade and with tlje spread of habits of life from 
one country to ;inolher ; the effect of previous 
differences conse(|uently becomes less distinct than 
formerly. 

In 1850-59 the rate, according to Hirsch, was for 
England 3‘3, for London 4 '5. 

Recent statistics hawe shown the following counties 
of England to have a minimum (or low) and a maximum 
(or high) rate of cancer mortality : — 

Low — Men. Staffordshire, Durham, Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire, South Wales, Monmouthshire, 
Essex, Lancashire, Middlesex. 

Women. Monmouthshire, South Wales, Stafford- 
shire, Durham, Middlesex, Westmoreland. 
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High — Men. Oxfordshire, Rutland, North AVales, 
Huntingdon, AV estmoreland, Ilorefordsliire. 

Women. Hereford, Cambridgeshire, Hunting- 
don, Shropshire, North Wales, Somerset, 
Cumbei’land, Norfolk. 

Sussex was included by Dr. CIcmow in his 
Geography of Disease as a county Iniving a very 
high rate of cancer about ten years ago. 

Tlie districts of England witli liigliest rates 
recently, have been Stamford, Bourn, Spalding, 
Ilolbeach, Oundle, and Peterborough. Tunbridge 
AA^ells has been noted for a very high mortality, 
also the 'Thames valley. 

In Scotland, Nairnshire lias had tlie highest, 
Clackmannan the lowest. 

T do not sec that mu(;h is to be inferred from 
these statistics for parts of (Treat Britain, except that 
cancer is more common in the rich and “ residential ” 
districts ; the rernar-kal ily low rate of the mining and 
industrial counties may pi-obal)ly be explained liy the 
larger relative number of young people among the 
inhabitants and the. smaller number of rich. 

But we may observe that the general increase in 
England has accompanied tlie general increase of 
income and wages, and of the consumption of luxuries, 
sucli as animal flesh, pastry, potted meats, beer, coffee, 
tea, and tobacco. 

Tire growth of cancer in Ireland has been made 
the subject of a Special Report by the Irish Registrar- 
General, containing much valuable information. From 
this it appears — (l) that the increase has been very 
rapid in recent years ; (2) that the lowest rates were ih * 
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Kerry, Mayo, Clare, Sligo, Leitrim, and Galway 
counties ; the highest in Armagh, Dublin, London- 
derry, Carlow, Tyrone, JMonaghan, and Meath counties ; 
(3) that the farmers and labourers were victims in a 
very large number of cases ; (4) that about two-thirds 
of the cases were in the organs of nutrition or 

O 

connected parts ; (5) that in a large number of cases of 
cancer of the lip or mouth, the disease was apparently 
produced l)y the irritation of a clay pipe. 

There seems to lx; reason to attril)ute the rapid 
increase of cancer in Ireland to the rapid increase in 
the use of lu.vuries to which the inhaljitaiits were 
mostly unaccustomed, or in which they were sparing, 
and these luxuries have been chielly the following : — 
desli, including potted meats, pork, etc., beer, tobacco, 
tea, and coffee, l-^he consummation of tea and coffee 
increased more than in other jjarts of the kingdom. 
The number of barrels of l)eer used grew, in a 
diminishing [population, from 2,633,027 in 1893-4 
to 3,358,152 in 1903-4. 

The jprem)onderanc(P of cancer cases in the wealthier 
districts is exceedingly well marked, and I believe 
a similar jprejponderance would Ipe found in other 
countries even durino' the £>eneration which first laroelv 

O O <D J 

uses the alpove-named luxuries. But in England .such 
luxuries as beer and tea, each containing minute 
C]uantities of a sj.)ccial jpoison, are now at least as 
largely consumed Ipy the families of tlie [Poorer classes 
as by the rich. And in Ireland, Scotland, and parts 
of England, tea is infused in a more dangerous form— 
that is, with a much larger proportion of poison and 
tannin — among labourers, shepherds, mechanics, and 
factory women than among the highly educated. 
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Medical evidence has been adduced in Chapter X. 
and elsewhere concerning the extremely pernicious 
effect of habitually used tea and coffee in excessive 
doses. Nansen and other good observers have noted 
their sad effect on civilised and uncivilised races. 

In France the low^est rates of cancer mortality 
were recorded in the Department du Nord, in Oise, 
Nievre, Tjoire Inferieurc, most of Brittany, Finistcre 
(in the towns), tlic south-east, bordering the Mediter- 
ranean, and Marseilles, with a rate of 52 again.st 105 
in the Eure and Loire. 

The highest rates were in Paris and large towns, 
Eure and Loire, (lironde in towns, and an area 
extending in a strip from the North fSea through 
Paris to the Bay of Biscay. 

The fare of the large towns and of the richer 
districts includes abundant flesh, wine, .spirits or beer, 
coffee, liqueurs, and tobacco. The fare of Brittany, 
Finistcre, and South-East France, including Marseilles, 
was more frugal, with much less llesh and coffee. 

The fare of Bre-st was— bread, butter, bacion, coffee, 
and soup ; and of towns in Finistcre generally — bread, 
potatoes, water, wine, spirits, fish, vegetables, etc. 
In most of Brittany, the common food was vegetables, 
bread, fruit, curdled milk, |)ork, etc. ; a little flesh, 
wine, and cider. In Soutli-Eastern France workmen 
Averc very abstemious, l)ut more flesh is noAv eaten. 
(For the fare of Marseilles and Nice, see pp. 149, 150.) 

In S 2 Jain the cancer rate appears to be very low. 
The hire of the majority of the peojffe has been frugal, 
— bread, fruit, vegetables, wine, water, oil ; but the 
consumption of flesh must be rapidly increasing if the 
statistics of food supplies are correct. Tea and coffee 
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are very little used. Tlie tobacco smoked is slightly 
more per head than in England. 

In Germany as a whole the rate is high, but the 
difterences between the States are very considerable. 
The diet on the whole is mixed, and commonly 
consists of much flesh, especially pigs, coarse bread, 
vegetables, beer, and coffee. But the poorer classes in 
many parts do not eat so much flesli as tlic English. 
The potato is a staple in a large part of Germany, 
especially Prussia and Silesia. The consumption of 
this root appears to be much larger than in any 
European state except Belgium, but ])robably mucli of 
the produce figured in the statistics is used for 
cattle. 

The consumption of flesh is about the averiige for 
Europe, of coflee and tea rather liigh, and of tobacco very 
high. 

The following states have a low cancer mortality 
for Germany : — Prussia, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (lowest). 
The diet of the latter was porridge, dumplings, 
potatoes, bread, beer, very little flesh ; and of Prussia, 
mixed flesh and vegetables, little fresh meat, bread, 
beer ; in the country, little flesh, much bread, 
potatoes, and vegetal)les, and beer or spirits in 
moderation. At Dantzig, the diet was rye bread, 
potatoes, milk, vegetables, pork, beef (flesh 100 lb. per 
head), a little sugar ; at Konigsberg, East Prussia, 
bread, potatoes, peas, bacon, vegetables, fish, chicory, 
coffee ; in Pomerania, North Prussia, at Gels, coi*n, peas, 
potatoes, butter, flesh (sometimes), salt, beer, brandy ; 
at Standel and Wernigerode, rye, potatoes, cabbages, 
milk, butter, salt — beer and coffee were generally used 
in moderation. The Official Keport on Prussia stated 
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that half tlie families of the artisan class lived poorly : 
“ Fresh meat is an exceptional luxury, and indulgence in 
spirituous liquor beyond their means.” (1870.) 

The following states had a high mortality : — Baden, 
Bavaria, Saxony, JIes.se, Elsacc-IiOthringen, and 
Wlirtemberg ; also the following towns : Munich, 
Dresden, Breslau, and others. 

In Bavaria and Munich, with their exceedingly 
high rate, the fare was formerly simpler than at 
present ; for some time past, bread, pulse, fruit, and 
vcgetaldes, and beer have l)een supplemented by a 
copious addition of tlesli in tlie richer parts. Beer 
and coftec have l»eeu very largely drunk for a loim 
time, and the tolau'co (‘onsumption is also large. The 
amount of beer consumed is the biggest in the 
world. 

In Baden the consumption of tlesli, beer, and coffee 
is large in the richer districts, and these two beverages 
are cver>'where in use. 

I have no particular.s for Elsace-Lothringen except 
that the consumption of beer, though iru'reasing and 
large, is much below that of AV ii r tern lie rg. In 
Wtirtemberg, with a high rate, the common diet is 
flesh, ham, sausages, liread, cheese, and weak lieer and 
coffee, and no doubt potatoes and other vegetables. The 
beer consumption is very large, but less than that of 
Bavaria. 

In Ilesse-Darmstadt, with black bread, vegetables, 
some flesh, etc., for food, probably beer and coffee are 
common beverages. 

Even in 1871-83, according to Hirsch, the cancer 
rate of Stuttgart was 6 ’3, of Bremen 8’1, of Hamburg 
7 '6, and of Berlin “5 ‘7. At Frankfort the rate was' 
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stated to have diminished from 1863 to 1883. 
Frankfort i.s very largely inhabited l:)y Jews. 

It appears that in Germany, as a whole, the cancer 
rate is highest in the richer districts, and where Hesh, 
especially pork, beer, and coffee are most largely con- 
sumed ; but the indications are not distinct. A note 
on some of the pecidiar properties and effects of 
Bavarian beer will be found in the chapter of 
Addenda. 

In Austria the rate was high, .similar to that of 
Germany, in 1900. The consumption of flesh was 
moderate, like that of Germany, of tea and coffee very 
much lower, of tobacco tlie third highest in the world. 
In 1870 the diet of the labouring classes wa.s de.scribed 
as consisting of pork, flour dumplings, bread, cheese, 
and eggs. There are gi’cat differences — in Tyrol the 
pea.santry ate a good deal of flesh, but the wood- 
cutters lived on farinaceous food, while in Upper 
Austria large iiuml>ers lived cliieflv on vegetables. 
Tlie rate is high in the beer-drinking parts. In Salzburg 
province, where tlie cancer rate is high, much llesli, 
pork, and salt is eaten, and beer is very largely drurdv. 
—(Wolff.) 

In Hungary the rate was very low. The diet was 
chiefly bread, fruit, potatoes, and occasional vegetables. 
The Polish and Hungarian peasants lived almost 
entirely on oatmeal bread and potatoes. Beer, tea, 
and coffee were little used. The fare among well-to-do 
people seems to be most excellent and various, and 
includes many kinds of loaves, rolls, and cakes, 
chestnuts, nuts, plums, fruit salad, whipped cream, 
many kinds of fruits, many kinds of vegetables, 

' chocolate, melons, poultry, etc. Figs and prunes. 
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and curd from skimmed milk, are much eaten by all 
classes. 

It is to be observed that in Austria a high rate, and 
in Hungary a low rate, is found with a low consumption 
of flesh. But among the richer classes in Austria, and 
some of the peasant districts, the flesh consumed is 
much in excess of that consumed by similar classes in 
Hungary. Beer is apparently mucli more drunk in 
Austria than in Hungary. 

On turning to an old copy of Public Health for 
1889, 1 find that a(;cording to the last Britisli Consular 
Report of tliat time, the Hungarian peasantry were 
“ from necessity vegetarian.” 'Plie chief article was the 
potato. Green food, vegetables, and millet formed 
about a fourtli of the food, and potatoes a fifth. Fasts 
are strictly observed in the Greek Church. Corn 
brandy is largely drunk. 

In Italy the cancer rate is medium. 'Phe people 
arc generally frugal. The amount of flesh consumed 
was moderate, of sugai-, tea, cofleo, and intoxicants 
small ; the tobac(;o was medium, a litth; below that of 
England. The upper (dasses in Italy eat a large 
amount of flesh, llie daily energy of food consumed, 
in foot-tons, is extremely small. Bread, macaroni, 
vegetables, flesh, maize, water, and wine are the 
common fare in most parts. 

Hirseh gives the rate for Italy in 1881-3 as 6‘1, for 
Lombardy 9 ‘3, and for Sai’dinia 2‘0. If these figures 
are correct, mortality has not increased in the last 
twenty years. 

In Holland the cancer rate was very high. The 
amount of flesh consumed per head is not very large ; 
pork is a common' food, coffee is drunk in very large 
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quantities, and similarly the consumption of tobacco 
much exceeds that of any other nation. The food- 
energy is very high. In the Netherlands, in 1869-79, 
the rate of cancer was 4‘9, in Nordholland 5’5, in 
Drentlic, 3‘1. — (Hirsch.) 

In Belgium the cancer rate was rather low. More 
tlesh is eaten than in Holland, much less coffee is 
drunk, but still a lai’ge (juantity per head ; the beer 
C(>nsum])tion has lately risen to a very high figure, and 
the tobacco consumption is large — double that of 
England. In Brussels a common diet was bread, lard, 
potatoes, vegetable soup, milk, weak coffee and chicory. 
The food-energy is extremely high. In Brussels, in 
1864-73, the cancer rate was 3 '9. — (Ilirscli.) 

In Nonvag the rate for cancer was very high, the 
statistical figures of tlesh, coffee, and salt (‘onsumption 
large. Since a large part of tlie population eats little 
fish or flesh, we must conclude that the richer classes, 
espeiiially in towns, eat both fish and flesh in exceed- 
ingly large epraiitities. This conclusion may also be 
derived from the observations of travellers. Alcohol 
in the form of spirits was not largely drunk, except in 
certain towns and districts. Cancer is found even in 
remote dwellings on the fiords. In 1 862-66 the cancer 
rate was 5 ’2, in Christiania 7, in '^rrontdjem town 9 ‘9, in 
South Bergen 3 ‘8. 

In Sweden the cancer rate was very high. Flesh is 
eaten to a moderate amount ; coffee, tea, and tobacco 
are largely used. I’he people generally live on a simple 
fare. There was much alcoholic drinkino'. Accoi’dinff 

o o 

to the Official Report, little meat was eaten by the 
general population, except smoked pork or salt 
iierrxngs. 
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111 Denmark tlie cancer rate was very high. There 
is a moderate amount per liead of desh-eating, a very 
large consumption of coffee and intoxicants, and a food- 
energy value higher than tliat of England. The Official 
Report stated tluit the Danish workman was less frugal 
than tile German, that cookery was bad, and the con- 
dition of Copenhagen insanitary ; the average cubic 
space per head was 21.3 feet only. • 

In Sivitzerland the cancer rate was very high. Flesh 
was eaten in very moderate (]uantities, excluding 
strangers ; tea and (xiffec were much used, and the figure 
for tobacco was among the higliest. The food-energy 
was low. Idle common diet is frugal, and largely 
consists of liread, milk, cheese, and coffee. 1 find, liow- 
cver, in the Official Report (1870), that “meat is the 
staple of the working mail’s food.” This, no doubt, 
refers to the towns, where the dcsli consunnition is very 
large. 

In Portugal the cancer rate was low. Flesh con- 
sumjition was rather low, tea and coffee very low, 
tobacco, probably like Spain, rather high. Food- 
energy low. Tin; common fare was frugal and largely 
vegetarian. 

In Servia and in Roumania the cancer rate is appar- 
ently low. The consumption of desh is not remarkably 
high in the statistical tallies, slightly exceeding that of 
France. Tea and (xiffce extremely small. Food-energy 
low. In the Carpathians the diet is plain and vegetarian ; 
in the low country a good deal of beef and mutton are 
eaten. The staple of the Roumanians consists largely 
of maize, fruit, seeds, and milk. Many of the Magyars 
live on fried potatoes, cucumbers, bread, and coffee. 

In the United States the cancer rate is hi^i* 
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especially in the cities. Here, again, we must remem- 
ber that the rate would be still higher if the towns, 
and, indeed, the whole country, did not contain a 
disproportionate number of young people. San 
Francisco has a particularly high rate. 

Tlie consumption of Hesli, of tea and coffee, especially 
coffee, and of tobacco, is exceedingly large, l)ut of 
intoxicants much below tliat of England. Coffee- 
drinkers in the United States use a. larger amount per 
liead than almost any other people in the world. On 
tlie other hand, there are millions of rather frugal 
members of the community — immigrants from Europe, 
negroes, etc. The cancer rate among negroes was 
very low. Of six Eastern States }iaraed in the Irish 
Report, ]\taine has for some years had the highest rate, 
and Michigan has tlie lowest. 

In Canada the flesh eaten is much less, the tea 
and coffee much less, and tlm tobacco less than half. 
Tlie cancer rate is considerably less than in the States. 
In both countries young immigrants are numerous. 

In New South Wales the cancer rate, though 
high, is not among the highest. The amount of flesh 
consumed was extremely large, nearly double that of 
the United States, of tea and coffee the amount was 
large, but not quite the largest. kStrong tea is the 
constant drink of the majority. The tobacco consump- 
tion is much larger than in either England or France. 

It is very remarkable that French, Swedish, and 
German settlers have a much higher cancer mortality 
that the white Australians, native born ; while the 
settlers from the United States, Italy, and China have 
a lower mortality. English settlers are more attacked 
t'lhin the native colonists. The Australian aborigines 
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have been free from the disease. I believe it is the 
case that the settlers with the higher rate are large 
beer-drinkers. 

In New Zealand the cancer rate is high for a new 
country. The diet is very largely of flesh, and much 
tea is drunk, as in England or Australia. 

South America has a very high cancer rate in 
parts of Brazil, in Buenos Ayres, and -in Uruguay. In 
all these there appears to be a very large use of flesh 
meat. (In Argentina, “three times as much as 
Englishmen.”) In San Paulo, Brazil, black beans, 
roots, pork, beef, coficc, and spirits are the common 
diet. In many parts of Brazil jerked I)eef, mandioca, 
codfish, rum, and coffee. The Indians of Uruguay in 
former times lived on fish, venison, and honey. 

Central America has a very low cancer rate. In 
most parts the fare is vegetable, but in Venezuela “as 
mucli beef as in (lermany ” is eaten. Panama has 
(partly) a diet of “meat and rice” and strong 
spirits. The cancer rate for these countries is 
wanting. 

(hiatemcda has a low cancer rate ; so has Mexico. 
Probably the common fare is almost wholly vegetable, 
as in Uolombia. Strong spirits and (^offee are common 
drinks in the towns. Maize and haricot })eans, 
according to the Encyclopfedia, are the main sustenance 
of the people. Cancer is not uncommon in the towns 
on the high plateau of Alexico. 

Arabs and Copts in Egypt have, for that country, 
a high rate. The diet among the rich is like the 
European. Generally the diet is bread, vegetables, rice, 
flesh, and coffee. 

Egypt has a Very low rate as a whole. TRe* 
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Mussulman black race lias hardly any cancer. The 
diet is vegetarian and temperate, probably without 
spirits, beer, coffee, and tea. 

Similarly Tmiis, Morocco, Syria, and the Arabian 
Highlands have a very low rate. In the last, cancer is 
very rare or unknown. In all these places tlie diet is 
spare, and mainly fruit and vegetable, except among 
the rich. 

In India the rate is generally low, medium in some 
jjarts. The diet is mainly vegetarian, but strong 
condiments are used by many. jMohammedans and 
Europeans in India are much more subject to cancer 
than the Hindoos. But the native kangri- wearers are 
attacked bv the disease. The chewers of betel arc 
attacked in the mouth. 

Ceylon had rather a low rate, but not for an Eastern 
tropical country. Tlie hemp-habit is v‘ery pernicious. 

Idle following had a low rate ; — Africa, the West 
Indies, Kashmir, Siam, Laos, the East India Islands, 
Borneo, Java, New Cuinea, IMauritius, Sardinia, Cala- 
bria, Corsica, Lower Bengal, Jamaica, Japan, the 
Antilles, Polynesia, Samoa. 

In all these countries the fare was maiidy vegetable 
and simple, and coffee and tea and intoxicants mostly 
little used. In Corsica, however, coffee is a favourite 
drink. 

In the Faroe Islands, where cancer seems to l)e 
ab.sent, fish is the common fare, with bread and a few 
vegetables. (See Ilirsch.) 

In Greeidand and Iceland, cancer was rare. 

In Turkey and Greece, very rare (Hirsch), or rather 
frequent (Cleniow). According to the Official Report, 
tile Greek people were extremely frugal, and on 195 
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flays in the' year were restricted to wine, bread, and 
olives. 

In Algiers, rare among tlie natives, Kabyles. — - 
(Ilirsch.) 

In Senegambia and West tropical Afrif’a, rare. 

In Mexico town and Puebla, more common than on 
the coast. 

In Quito (I'icuador) and Peru, not common. 

In Barbadoes and in Brazil (Sta. (Jatterina), common. 

In Martinicpie, not very uncommon. 

Hii •sell, from wliom the last items are derived, warns 
his reader against accepting the figures given as inter- 
eomparable. Tliey must be taken with many quali- 
fications.^® 

In a ta].)]e showing the part of tlie body aficcted 
in a large number of cases, it ap]>ears tliat tlie cases of 
lip cancer in males were 247, in females 2 ; of tongue 
cancer in males 419, in females 70. Tliese figures 
are exceedingly significant of irritation as a prime 
cause. 

Abys.sinia has a medium rate. The diet includes 
much flesh and lieer. 

Parts of China have a meflium rate. The diet of 
Cliina is generally vegetable, but some classes eat much 
meat (pork, birds, fish, snails, etc.), ami drink much 
tea. Cancer is not common in the country yiopulation. 

The 'ribetans apyiear to have a very higli rate of 
cancers and tumours. They cat much Hesh, and much 
tea, beaten in butter and salt. I’his last is even 
described as their staple di.sh. They also include 
wheat, rice, vegetaliles, beer, and lirandy. 

The towns of Europe having the highest rate during 
the last ten years wtre Copenhagen and Munich. Both 
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of these are in cold climates, both are largely meat- 
eating, beer-consuming, and coft’ee-drinking. Vienna, 
Stuttgart, and Sti'asburg have recently approached 
Munich in mortality ; in fact, considering that Vienna 
excludes sarcoma, this town has one of the very 
highest rates. Only eighteen towns are named in the 
Irish report ; of tliese Brussels had much the lowest 
mortality, next came Boston, Buda-Pesth, New Vork, 
and Philadelplna. The fare of the workman at Brussels 
was chietly liread, potatoes, veget.ables, weak (‘offee and 
chicory. But tlie latest statistics show a very large 
increase of beer-drinking. In Buda-Pesth little flesh 
was eaten by the industrial classes, but probably much 
by the well-to-do. Codec and tea were much less used 
than in other capitals. In New York, Boston, and 
Philadelpliia mucli fiesli, (‘offee, 1)ecr, si)irits, and 
tobacco were used, but the beer was ])elow the average 
of English or German towns. In recent years 
Americans Itave been showing caution in the use of 
cotfee and tea, and the authorities have warned the 
population of the State.s of the effect of colfee on the 
kidne}'s and brain. 

The Offi(hal Report on the condition of the industrial 
classes in foreign countries, pul)]ished in 1870, contains 
the following account of the common fare at Stutt- 
gart; — ^“Thc working man has facilities greater in some 
respects than in England. He is al)le to indulge in 
meat as a daily article of food, and even the poorest 
artisan eats sausage if unable to procure fresh meat. 
An enormous amount of beer is drunk^ — about 130 
bottles a head, or about 380 I)ottles a year to each 
male al)ove fourteen, — a very liigh rate for a wine- 
producing country.” 
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In Russia the cancer rate is rather low, except in 
the towns. 

In St. Petersburg, according to the Official Report, 
beer has gained great favour among the mill hands, 
l)ut otherwise was little drunk. Animal flesh is eaten 
largely by some classes, little liy others, in the towns ; 
in the couutiy that forms only a small part of the fare. 
Beer and brandy are much less drunk per head than in 
other countries, such as Germany and Denmark. Flesh 
is largely eaten by the well-to-do, little by the poorest 
classes. 

The case of Brus.sels is peculiar. With a low rate 
(for Europe) of cancer, it has had a moderate rate of 
flesh and coffee consumption, but has rapidly increased 
the use of beer since 1889, and now stands far above 
England. The “ coffee ” commonly used has been 
mixed with a large j)roportion of chicory. 

I have endeavoured in the following table to state 
the rates and amounts, obtained from figures and 
reports, in general terms, as being less confusing, on 
the whole, than the ac.tual figures and details, which 
can be leferred to without difficulty in most cases. 

It is not possible, in regard to many of the remoter 
countries included, to give moi’C tlian an impression of 
the facts, but I lio])e tliat no error has been made of 
such importauce as to vitiate the general results. 
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Philadelphia . . Moderate : Mucli ^hich ’ Much Moderate ; Moderate 

St. Petersburg . . Rather higli , Moderate ]\roderate Much Moderate i Moderate 
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In the following results, derived from the above 
table, it must be well understood that the accounts of 
cancer prevalence are not in all cases exact or inter- 
comparable ; and that the accounts of diet which I 
have gathered cannot be considered acicurate, though, 
on the whole, 1 am sure they are in this matter prac- 
tically in the main correct. jMoreover, the official 
statements of beer, et(‘., consumed .cannot give the 
strengtli or qiadity or adulterations in vogue, nor can 
thc}^ say wliether the drinking is general or (tiffined 
to large classes of tlic people. 

There were twelve countries liaving a very high 
rate of cancer. Of these, one was very high in hesh 
consumption, seven were high, four moderate. Five 
towns had a very high rate. Of tlie whole seventeen 
places having the highest (•aiiccr rate, thirteen had a 
high or very higli rate of flesh consumption. 

(Jut of the seventeen, three drank very much, and 
fourteen mu(;h, coffee or tea. 

As to beer, two drank very much, ten much, two 
moderately, one little, and one very little ; one was 
doul>tful. 

Three drank very much, four mu(;h, of alcoholic 
spirits ; ten drank iji moderation per head, or the 
amount was uiu'crtaiu. 

Of toba< CO, two smoked very much, thirteen much, 
one modei-a,tely, .and one was doubtful. 

As regards Jle.sh-eatiuf/, of all the places named, 
three ate a very large amount of hesli ; of these, one 
had a very high, and two a high, cancer mortality. 

Twenty-two ate much ; of these, twelve had a very 
high, four a high, four a moderate, one a low cancer 
mortality, and one was doubtful (Venezuela). 
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Twenty-eight ate flesh in moderation ; of these, four 
had a very high, four a high, twelve a moderate, 
seven a low, and one a very low rate. 

Twenty-nine ate little ; of these, none liad a very 
high or high rate ; four had a moderate, twenty-three 
a low, and two a, very low I'ate. 

Ten ate very little ; of these, one (Ceylon) had a 
mo<lerate, four a. low, and five .a very low rate. 

As regards coffee and tea, eight places drank very 
largely ; of these, four had a very high, and four a high, 
mortality. The highest cofree-drinking places had the 
highest cancer i-ate. Not one had a moderate or low 
cancer rate. 

Twenty-two drank much ; of these, tliirtcen had a 
very high, four a. higli, five a moderate, mortality. 
None had a low rate. 

Seventeen drajik moderately ; of these, two (Austria 
and St. Petersburg) had a liigh, nhic a moderate, five 
a low, and one a, very low rate (Central Amei'ica). 

Twenty -nine drank little ; of these, five had a 
moderate, twenty-two a low, and two a very low rate. 

Twelve drank very litth; or none ; of tliese, seven 
had a low, five a very low rate, or almost no cancer. 

As regards tohaeco, five used vei'y much ; of these, 
two had a very high, three a high rate. 

Thirty-six used much ; of these, fourteen had a 
very high, six a high, clevmn a moderate, five a low, 
and one a very low rate (Central America). 

Seventeen used a moderate amount ; of these, one 
had a hir ^h, seven a moderate, eight a low, and one a 
very low rate. 

Eiglit u.sed little ; of these, one had a moderate, six 
had a low, one a very low rate. • 
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In very many cases the amount of tobacco smoked 
is doubtful. 

As rcgiirds hccr, five used a very large quantity ; 
of these, one (or two counting Munich) had a very 
high, two a higb, one a moderate rate. 

Twelve used a large quantity; of these, niiig luul a 
very high, two a moderate, one a low cancer rate. (I 
have (rouiited Brussels for a lai'gc', Iteev dia’nker, with a 
low cancer rate ; l)ut the ))eer consumption has only 
recently risen to a very high point, and the rate of 
cancer is probably also increasing.) 

Fifteen used a moderate (piantity ; of these, two 
had a very high, six had a liigli, five a moderate, and 
two a low rate. 

Thirty-one used little ; of these, two had a very 
high, one a high, seven a moderate, fifteen a low, six 
a very low rate. The high rates iqepear in France, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. 

Tliirtcen used very little or none ; of these, one 
had a very high, one a high, one a moderate, ton a low 
rate, or hardly any cancer. Tlie high rate was only 
found in Norway, and in a ])articidar class of Indians 
sidqect to cancer. 

As to alcoholic spirits, seven used a very large 
quantity ; of these, thi'ce had a very high, two a high, 
one a moderate, and one a very low rate. 

Twelve used a large quantity ; of these, five had a 
very high, three a. high, four a moderate rate. 

Twenty-four used a moderate quantity ; of these, 
five had a vauy high, five a liigli, six a moderate, seven 
a lovvq and one a very low rate. 

Twenty used a sinall quantity ; of these, four had 
a moderate, twelve ‘a low, and four a very low rate. * * 
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Ten used veiy little or none ; of these, one had a 
high (hut this was a special class of Indians), two a 
moderate, five a low, and two a very low rate. 

The following tal)le shows concisely the incidence 
of cancer on the nations using the several articles 
mentioned, and from this the class of Indians alluded 
to has been excluded ; in fact, they should not, any 
more than tlie chimney sweeps of England, have been 
brought into tlie above enumeration : — 


Countries eating flesh largely 

25 

Very high l.ow and 

ami high very low 

cancer rate, cancer rate. 

19 1 

Countries eating little or no flesh . 

39 

None 

34 

Countries drinking irmch collee or tea . 

30 

25 

None 

Countries drinking little or no cofiee or tea . 

41 

None 

36 

Countries using much toltacco 

41 

25 

6 

Countries using little tobacco 

S'l 

N one 

7 

Countries drinking mucli beer 

17 

12 

1 ? 

Countries drinking little or no beer 

44 

5 

31 

Countries drinking spirits largely 

19 

13 

1 

Countries drinking little or no spirits . 

30 

None 

23 

The faultiuess of the method 1 

have had 

to use is 


here obvious. But nevertlveless the indications are 
extremely well worthy of note. 

Taking together the places using flesh, tea or 
coffee, tobacco, l)eer, or spirits largely, the accumulated 
number with a high cancer rate is ninety -four; the number 
witli a low j-atc nine, or three omitting tobacco : taking 
the places using little or none of some of these things, 
the number with a high cancer rate is five, or zero 
omitting beer ; with a low cancer rate one hundred 
and thirty-one. But taking those few countries which 
do not use any of the articles’ named, or so little as to 
be unimportant, it appears that these nine or ten popu- 
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lations have hardly any cancer or none, except, no 
doubt, in certain small classes, c'ls among the users of 
narcotic drugs, condiments, oi’ irritating materials. 

Conclusions of value come, I think, with certainty 
from an inspection of the figures, from a, consideration 
of other known facts, and from medical knowledge 
concerning the nature of cancer and its development 
by irritatioti. 

Cancer does not apparently alFeet wild animals of 
the kind used foj‘ liuman fo(jd, or only to a small 
extent. It does affect domestic animals living undej* 
artificial conditions, with artilicial food, and subject to 
unwholesome surroundings and mutilations. The pig 
is said to be by far the most commonly subject to 
cancer of all animals, and the pig is kepit in the worst 
conditions, with every sort of foul and unnatural stuff 
to feed upon. The wihl boar and wild pig live on 
wholesome fresh vegetables, nuts, and fruits. 

The production of cancer in man by such sul)- 
stances as soot, paraflin oil, betel nut, a rough 
pi]ie stem, a sharp tooth, or a recent wound, shows 
that it is a disease, caused by tlie action of an 
in'ita.nt, and es|)ecially in pretlisposed persons. Now 
there can be no reason wliy the irritation of a foreign 
body, or poisonous substance, within the bo<ly should 
not produce cancer as well as on f lie exteimal surface. 
.Vnd it happens, T think umjuestionaldy, that the 
accumulation of uric acid or a, similar poison derived 
from the (.‘opious use of animal hesh, tea or coffee, 
besides being capable of setting up some kind of 
irritation in the body, reduces the resistance of the 
living elements and increases the nervous weakness. 
Tlic body becomes -predisposed. The poison contracted 
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in the (‘,ourse of years hy excessive tea, coffee, or 
tol)ii(,“co is known to produce extremely serious effects 
in many cases on the constitution, and the effect of 
excessive ))eer, often containing arsenic or other harmful 
ingredients, is also known to he pernifdous. Diffused 
goutiness, if sucli an expression may be used, and rheu 
matic tendencies, accompfiny the excessive ingestion of 
food, with tlie sul)stances in the list, except, i)crhaps, 
sucli spirits as bi'andy and whisky. A. consideration of 
the serious diseases produced l)y these articles, in- 
cluding tobacco, gives no room for doubt that the 
constitution mast become more sul)je(*t to nervous 
brcakdovni, lirain distuif)ance, and susceptil)ility to 
wounds and irritating poisons than the healtliy 
eommimities which liave either cut the))i out of their 
dietary or never em])Ioyed them. It has I)een jjroved 
in our camjtaigns against various frugally living races, 
like the Soudanese, that they recover most rernarkaldy 
from severe wounds. Tlieir l>l.ood and tissues are sound. 

'fhe, al)ovi! tables may be incamclusive. But we may 
observe that in Asia, in Africa, in the l-nited State.s, 
in South America, in Europe, and in every part of 
Eurojjc, taken sepanitely, cjincer prevails where these 
things have been largely used, and is rare or a1)sent 
where they are lujt used, f'his cannot l»c accidental or 
due to otlicr accompaniments of civilisation, for other 
coiulitioiis may be ecpial or unequal. JMoreovei’, in any 
community such as a monastery or religious a.ssociation, 
living in a primitive and frugal way, (ameer is rare. 
Recent ca)mmuni(;ations to me from the heads of religious 
orders strict in diet arc; clear on this point, as already 
indicated in previous chapters. 

, ■ Competent and e.xperieiK^ed medical authorities in 
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hospitals assure me that cancer is most common 
among higlily nourished persons. 

Furtlier, tliough tlie increase of cancer in rich 
countries may not be so great as figures indicate, there 
has certainly l)een an increase corresponding closely 
witli the increase in llesli-eating and in the use of 
stimulants and tobacco. In countries not sharing in 
the uric acid or ])ois()u-producing dietary, the imu'ease 
of cancer has not o(;curred. 

(Jancer is, 1 think, very clearly due to extaiss of 
rich food and certain toxins. 

The two most potent factors appear to me to be 
anim.'d flesh and the strong infusion of colfee or tea, 
taken together. That is, wherever much flesh or 
other rich })roteid food and much lea or coffee arc; 
eaten, in tliat community there will l>e mucli cancer. 
All the highest (-aiKier districts seem to have this 
condition, but in Holland a great oxc-css of tobacc;o 
and coffee is added to a medium consum])tion of flesh, 
and in several countries heavy beer-drinking secerns 
to luing a ver)' liigh rate exf nujrtality. It is these 
communities which are also largely subject to nervous 
disorders, and which send their yearly contingents to 
driidc reducing waters a.c health resorts. Some women 
who have little exercise, and are moderate in their 
use of meat and tea, seem to be as subject to cancer 
as men who are immoderate. diiere are, no doubt, 
many persons living tem|)crately who easily Icecome 
subject to cancer, especially among the more refined 
classes. There seems to be an inheritance of this 
predisposition from ancestors, as there is iidieritan(;e 
of a gouty tendency from ancestors who were too 
fond of wine. Excess in the use of animal food aifd^ 
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of tea or coffee seems to produce cumulative effects 
in the course of generations, and then the products 
of worry or indigestion enable the degenex'ative process 
to take place. But for the immense majority, cancer 
is preventable by hygienic living. The power of man 
for the liealth of tlie race is almost unlimited. 

It will be observed from the last table that there 
is at haist one exception to the rule that large flesh- 
eating nations are afflicted with much cancer. I 
believe a good many exceptions could lx; found among 
savages. But there a,ppcars to be no exce[)tion to the 
rule tliat the large ttav- and, especially, coffee-drinkers 
suffer in gxavat uunibei's from cancer. Tea is used weak 
in some countries, as in China, and when drunk in 
small quantity, after a few seconds or one or two 
minutes’ infusion, does little haian. The worst results 
are found where the popnhition eats much nutritious 
food, especially of tlie albuminous kind, beyond phy.sio- 
logical re<|uirements, and adds large <]uantities of 
sugary or malted li<(uids, like beer, and toxic liquids 
like tea. or c^jlfee. 

Some effects of beer-driidving are not generally 
known, but they are certainly serious, and 1 find a 
statement by a medical man wliich may have a bearing 
on the connection l)etween excess in beer and cancer. 

“ It is more than five years since, in an article of 
mine, I drew attention to the condition of heart often 
found in those who drank the so-called honest ale of 
England to excess.” Mo.st of the beer drunk by 
labouring men is “ vilely bad.” Labourers are taught 
from inftincy to look upon beer as a neccs.sity of life. 
The hops contained in English beer are a narcotic, 
and “ combined with alcohol give hise to nervousness 
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and many distressing troubles that point to a weak 
and fatty heart.” 

Tlie “ l)ccr heart,” or alcoholic-hop heart, has 
been found common in the United States since the 
increased use of Munich })eer. The same report comes 
from English doct<u:s, wlio declare that since Munich 
]>eer was imported into England the beer heart has 
made dreadful ravages. This 1)eer contains hydrate 
of carbon, which a[)pcars to be a decidedly harmful 
ingredient.’'' Dr. Stables does not add, what seems 
exceedingly likely, tliat the unecpialletl {)revalence of 
cancer in Bavaria may be largely due to the beer which 
is consume*! tliere in une(|ualled ipiantities from child- 
hood on. Beer, tea, and *'offec all alfect tlie lieart. 

A correspondent of the Vegetarian Messenger 
describes the diet of the farmers, among whom 
cancer was common, in an English county. “Their 
great deliglit was pork, as ham, bacon, tripe, 
trotters, roast and Itoiled.” “ Both parents and 
nearly all my relatives die*! of cancer, and they 
all lived in tlie same way, with wine or beer in 
addition.” No doubt strong tea was added to this 
rich fare."” 

“ .A ll people,” .said Sydney Smith, “ above the 
condition of laboui-ei’S are ruined by e.'^ce.ss of .stimulus 
and nourishment, clergy included. I never yet saw 
any gentleman who ate and drardc as little as was 
reasonable.” (181.4.) 

In 1828 he wrote : “1 not only was never better, 
but never half so well ; indeed, 1 find 1 have been very 
ill all my life without knowing it. Let me state some 
of the goods arising from abstaining from all fermented 

liquors. First, sweeT sleep, ... no terrors, black 
33 
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visions of life, ... 1 am in . . . extravagant 

.spirits.” 

In 1836 : “ I have iiad no gout. . . . By eating 

little, and drinking only water, I keep body and mind 
in a .serene .state. ... I find that all my miseries 
of body and mind ” (in the past) “ have proceeded 
from indigestion. Young people should be thoroughly 
taught the moral, intellectual, and physical evils of 
indige.stion.” . . . 

“ I am convinced digestion is the great secret of 
life ; and that character, talents, virtues, and cpialities 
are ])owerfully afiected by beef, mutton, pie-crust, and 
rich soups.” 

He declared that he was always in high spirits 
when he drank no wine.‘^‘ 

Idiat great investigator, Dr. William Farr, in dealing 
witli the mortality of occupations, wrote, twenty years 
a<ro, in relation to tlie liigh death-rate of butchers : 
“This useful })ody of men amoimted to 49,403, and 
they experienced a miudi heavier mortality than any 
other class except the preceding (innkeepers and beer- 
shop-keepers) at tlie ages under sixty-live.” At thirty- 
five the butchers’ death-rate was extremely high. 
“ The extraordinary mortality of Imtcliers appears to 
have escaped observation. . . . Tlie red -injected 

face of the butcher is an indication of a frail habit 
of body.” Dr. Farr then asks, without answering the 
question. To what can this excessive mortality be due ? 

The baker had also a high mortality, though less 
than the butcher’s, but from causes easily understood, 
— the long hours at night and the heated, clo.se air in 
which he worked. 

Butchers, as a class, have one 'of the highe.st rates 
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for cancer. It is now well understood that both 
innkeepers and butchers are the victims of habits of 


excess in stimulant food and drink, producing toxic 
effects on the body. 

The consumption of tea and coffee per head in the 


United Kingdom for a century 

or two 

back is given as 

follows bv Mulhall ; — 



Tea in ounces 

per head — 



1711 == 1 oz. 

1790 = 24 

oz. 

1850 = 29 oz. 

1725 - 1 

1800 = 21 


1860 --= 43 

11 

o 

1810 - 17 


1870 61 

1750 = G 

1820 = 18 


1881 = 73 

1760 = 9 

i8;;o = 20 


1888 = 80 

1770 = 14 

1780 = 9 

1840 = 20 


1900 = about 104 

Coffee— 




1801 = 

1 oz. 

1851 = 

1 8 oz. 

1811 = 

5 

1861 == 

21 

1821 

5 

1871 = 

15 

18;:;i = 

14 

1881 = 

14 

1841 - 

10 

1888 = 

13 


In the last Oflicial Report of Revenue and Expendi- 
ture presented to the Mouse of Commons, dealing with 
the ye:ir I90M-4, I find that the rex’envn^ from tea, 
adjusted to give tlie true cojitribution, was, for 
England, £5,178,000; for Scotland, ,£710,000; and 
for Ireland, £672,000. 'fhesc are \ery large figures, 
especially for a poor population such as that of 
Ireland. 

In fact, a striking feature of re(;ent years is tlie veiy 
large w'aste of the substance of tlie poorest class on tea, 
besides the vast trilmte to imperial alcohol. 

The revenue ftom tobacco was, for England,* 
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.£10,024,000; lor Scotland, £1,331,000; and for 
Ireland, £1,272,000. 

The revenue from beer was £1 1,553,000, £529,000, 
and £945,000 respectively, showing a very large con- 
sumption of beer in Ireland, in addition to whisky. 

In the consumption of spirits Scotland was exceed- 
ingly high, yielding .£3,757,000. 

In the Menforanda of the Board of Trade just 
published,"' it appears that on an average of all classes 
of workmen and their families, about 22s. are spent 
weekly on food ; in this outlay liesh is the heaviest 
item, 4s. Sid., besides lli^d. for fish, ITid. for bacon. 
Is. for eggs, (i.]d. for cheese, all highly albuminous 
foods : Is. l.jd. is spent on tea, — that is, over half a 
pound a week, a very large allowance. Half a pound 
is really ample for one person for six months, if the 
tea is made in a cu|) twice a day, iiifuserl from one to 
two minutes It is (•h'ar that the ordinary tea of the 
workman’s family is both strong and long i)i fused, and 
capable of wrecking many constitutions even in early 
life. 

The workman with le.ss than 25s. a week spends 
3s. 8|-d. on Hesh, bacon, and fish, only 4ld. on rice, 
tapioca, and oatmeal ; 9|d. on tea, nearly half a 

pound ; 2d. on coffee and co<roa. Total expenditure 
on food, 14s. 4.^d. 

The 30s. wage-earner spends at least 7s. on flesh, 
bacon, fish, and eggs, and consumes with his family 
over half a pound of tea. 

The 40s. man spends 9s. f 0.]d. on flesh, bacon, 
eggs, and fish, only 4s. 3fd. on l)read and flour; he 
buys nearly seven-tenths of a pound of tea."' 

In l,ondon the expenditure on flesh and fish is even 
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above tlie liiffli fijiures aiven for the averaae of the 
wliole population. 

Among other items I find that | lb. of cheese is 
eaten by the average farnil)^, 14 to 20 11 ). of potatoes; 
of rice, tapioca, and rjatmeal aljont 2 lb. in England 
and 4 lb. in Scotland; of te;i a little under g- lb., but 
in families with over 25s. about lb. ; of sugar 5 '3 lb. 
is the average, a very lai’ge quantity. • 

In the towns of Scotland, families with over 25s. 
actually useaboiit iV) ll'- of tea a- week, and of coffee and 
cocoa al)Out {)‘19 lb. In Ireland tlie same class uses 
0 84 lb. of tea, worth Is. / jd ; iind the class with the 
lowest wages tabulated spends 9|d. on tea, equal to 
0-17 lb. 

The consumption of tea is greatest in Ireland, 0'73 
per family; next coines Landon, with 0'r)7 lb. 

Ltibourers’ families thus spend in a foitnight wind; 
is economicalh’ cpiite sufficient for ten weeks, and amry 
nniny use this huge (juaiitity in destructive strength, 
altogetlier unlike the light lieverage of tlie t 'liinese and 
J apanese. 

In Irelatid a large amount of meat per family is 
consumed in the form of bacon (mm-h of it imfiortcd), 

1 '4 lb. weekly in the |)oorer, and nearly 2'2 lb. iti the 
better-off families. 

In the diagrams for the United Kingdom, it n,p[)ears 
that the chief e.xpenditure of all clas.ses is on tlesli and 
fish ; the next on butter, milk, cheese, and eggs ; and 
thirdly, far down, comes the staff of life, most of it 
poor in quality, ill-baked, heavy with water. 

In the official accomits of labouj’ers’ food, above 
quoted, I think the expenditure and wages are miudi 
above what is actually earned in many parts. In fact,* 
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I have evidence, also from official sources, showing that 
the labourer in Ireland often earns no more than 10s., 
and in England 13s., .so that the fare of these people, 
allowing for gardens, would, if counted in, somewhat 
reduce the averag'e given. 

In the evidence before the Cbmmittcc on Physical 
Deterioration, Sir Laml)ert Orinsby, M.D., stated tliat 
“all the Irish are verv fond of tea,” that they “stew 
it on their hobs Ijcfore the fire” ; that smoking tobacco 
has very much inei’ea.sed witliin the last twenty vears ; 
that cigarette-smoking by the young assists degenera- 
tion ; that the poorer class in Dublin drink an enormous 
rpiantity of porter ; and that from some reason there is 
a very serious inc-reasi? of lunacy. 

Dr. Arthur 8hadwell stated that when women out- 
patients have tohl him they (Iriid': tea in gi'eat modera- 
tion, he has found it often comes to about twelve cups 
a day of Indian tea, exceedingly l)la.ck and strong, 
indigestion and consti))ation result, wliich they try to 
cure by [)ills. 

Dr. Haig gave his opituon that tea means uric 
acid, that there are 175 grains of theine in a pound of 
tea ; that caffeine is also j)ractica]ly uric acid, and other 
alkaloids are the same in cfTect. Beer has about a 
grain to a pint, — that is, about the .same as two large 
cups of tea. 

Mr. (1 reenwood stated that children are ignorantly 
taught to drink tea from infancy. It is the habit to 
give the bal»y everytliing to eat which is on the father’s 
plate. “ The number of deformed people in Sheffield 
is .something terrible.” The diet of a child that could 
not yet walk was found to be bread and butter and 
’tea. Milk is generally deficient. *' 
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Dr. Niven gave his opinion that proper feeding of 
school children and others is absolutely vital to the 
future of physical iinproveraent. 

Much other evidence of great interest concerning 
bad feeding, and the abuse of alcohol and tea, will 
be found in the Report, especially in the replies of 
distinguished physicians. 

Dr. J. T. Macnamara, asserted in a recent article 
that “ about 20 [)er cent, of the working-class children 
I in la^ndon] are in the most hopeless condition with 
regard to food, housing, and clothing. . . . Very 
many children are underfed. A breakfast of tea-kettle 
broth [bread infusion], a bit of bread and margarine, 
a bit of bread and treac.lc, and some aliominaldy poor 
tea — these form the f/iree meals daily.” 

These children are being ill prepared for life, both 
by the deprivation of nourishment and by the con- 
tinuous administration of a poisonous ilrug in the place 
of food. 

In an inaugural address to the Sanitary Institute of 
Great Britain, Sir Douglas Galton said that tlic Rev. 
Mr. Lintott, who managed the Northern Gounties 
Grphan Institution, informed liim that the children there 
had been singukirly free from <'hildren’s disorders 
during the eighteen A cars of the. institution’s existence. 
Each cliild had a |>int of new milk daily. During 
tliree months a. trial was made of weak tea and one 
pint of milk ; the numb('.r ol’ children who were unwell 
rose beyond what it h.ad lieen for years, and iiume- 
diatelv fell again when the milk was restored. 

These are tlie condition.s- |[)oor, ill -nourishing, in- 
appropriate, and stimulant or toxic food — wliich prepare 
the constitutions rf:)f our young people in town an^l 
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country for the development of malignant disease or 
unstable nerves and inefficient digestive capacity. 

When they have grown up their food increases in 
richness, but is still inapprojiiiate — too much flesh, and 
too little wholesome grain and fruit, too much beer and 
tea, too little purifying water as nature supplies it 
from her sj)rings for the benefit of man. 

The towns ln},ve been the great consumers of flesh 
and stimulants, yet tlie towns have produced the gi'eat 
majority of inefficients and degenerates. 

In an article written in May 1903,“’ Mr. Shoe 
showed that British physique is going down, that the 
proportion of men under the minimum standard for tlie 
army was, in 1845, 105, in 1900, 565 per 1000; that 
77 per cent, of the population is now url)an, against 36 
in Germany, and 25 in France ; that in Berlin only 38 
per cent, of intending recruits are fit for service ; in 
agricultural East Prussia, 80 per cent. 

But the purely rural counties of the United 
Kingdom have rapidly acquired dangerous habits of 
perverted alimentation, whicli will soon bring them 
among the degenerate folk of the nation. 

The (Official Iveport on cancer in Ireland shows a 
prevalence of Ccincer both among the highly nourished 
and among the poor women who starve on bread and 
tea. Excessive nutriment is certainly not necessary 
for the genesis of cmicer. 

The increase of cancer, like the increase of insanity, 
depends to a very considerable extent on wrong food 
and drink, whether rich and stimulant, or poor and 
stimulant. In Ireland, the inspectors reported that the 
increase of lunacy in the year was 104 above the ten- 
year average, and that was already large. In Carlow 
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County, tlie leading causes assigned were the excessive 
use of alcohol and tobacco ; in Omagh, alcohol and 
ether. 

The Comniissiomn’s in Lunacy, in their last Report, 
state that “ the average annual increase [in the United 
Kingdom] in the ten years ending 31st Deceml>er 
1903 was 2513. The increase in 1903 exceeded the 
average annual increase in the preceding ten years 
by 821.” 

About 1 50,000 {)ersons were discharged in ten 
years from the asylums, to mi.x in the general 
community. 

The increase in Ireland has been attributed to the 
less capable and older people Iteing loft behind by the 
emigrant tide, i cannot consider this a chief cause, 
for I find that at places like Chicago, where the young 
and strong have settled, the in(;reasc of insanity and of 
cancer is most alarmingly rapid. And there food is 
abundant and stimulant. 

In eacli division of the kingdom insanity, 
statistically viewed, ha's nearly trebled since 1862 ; 
(u- we may say that, roughly, the jtereentago has 
doubled in proportion to population. Yet this has 
been the period of an unexampled abundance of 
money, luxury, rich food, and stimulating drinks and 
c< t infor ti n g narcotics. 

The rapid growth of cancer belongs to the same 
period. 

Similarly, appendicitis has become quite common, 
especially, perhaps, among the rich, who have three 
“good meals,” and extras at short intervals. M. Lucas 
Champonniere is reported as having said, at a dis- 
cussion in the French Academy of Medicine, tlfat 
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every day more coiifirmatioii was forthcoming of the 
idea that it was the abuse of a meat diet which was 
the prirudpal cause of appendicitis. In countries like 
Brittany, wliere little meat was eaten, appendicitis is 
very rare."' 

Mr. Joseph Kidd attributes the disease chiefly to 
hurried meals, imperfectly chewed and digested, and 
aperients."*’ 

(lout, a gouty state, and some kimls of rheumatism, 
are well known to follow a diet habitually rich. An 
excessive consumption of meat, says Dr. Artlmr C. 
Luff, is a potent factor in the production of a gouty 
state, but some cases of gout improve on an exclusive 
diet of rod meat and hot water. “ In the case of a 
gout}" person a .spare and ])lain diet is re(|uired,” and 
generally |)tcnty of water ami no alcohol.^'’ 

(jucian, addre.ssing the gout, declared: “Thou 
deest from the threshold of poverty, and art d(dighted 
in coming to the feet of wealth.” 

And a physician, writing in 1003 : “ AVe are living 
on false stinndants, . . . we anj learning, and even 
nationalising, bad hygienic hal)it.s. ... It all ends in 
nerv^e-storms and new nervous diseases, and outlets of 
morbid methods on the part of outraged nature. . . . 
I am writing as an olxserving physician, who cannot 
reconcile England’s (-ontinued greatness with the 
growing luxury piuctised by her sons.” 

I have already quoted Nansen on the destructive 
effects of codec and brandy on the Eskimo. The 
following additional testimony of the effects of tea 
and eoflee on Ids own party in (Ireenland is interesting. 
After having tried the cofi'ee extract two or three times 
in the afternoon and evening, and. found that, though 
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it clieered tlieni up for a time, tliey got little or no 
.sleej) at iiiglit, they first restricted themselves to a 
morning cu[), and then tabooed it allogetlier. Tea as a 
weak infusion seemed to do less harm. 

Nansen came to the decaded opinion that stimu- 
lants and narcotics — tea, coffee, tol>aeeo, and alcohol 
— were 1 test left alone. We “ can get nothing in tliis 
life without |)a\ing for it in one way (_)r another.” 
“Though tobacco is less destructive than alcoliol, still, 
whether it is smoked oi‘ chewed, it has an extremely 
harmful ell'ect u[)on men who ai'c engaged in severe 
physical exertion,” badly atfecting digestion, strength, 
nervous power, endurance, aJid tenacity of pur))Ose.'^^ 

Najisen is a first-rate olKserver, and there can be )>o 
doulit of bis facts in thismattei’. The recent!}’ acquired 
hal>its of continual use of tobaitco, tea, etc., go a very 
long wa}’ to exj)lain the ])hysicid and mental defects 
of our time, and the growing deficiency of great men. 
And the weakened digestion and nerve ])ower, with 
the <’ontinual internal irritation of excessive uric acid 
and otlier tfixic products of iinpro])er or excessive 
food, must l)c accouJitaTle for a very great deal of the 
increase of lial)ility to cancer. 

Probably the high niortality from cancer in S(.‘au- 
dinavia is largely due to tlie extraordinary amount 
of coffee cmisumed, in addition to the increase of othei' 
articles of diet , such as Mesh and sugar. 1 find in a 
recent official account of Sweden,'^" jniblished l)y order 
of the ( Jovernment, that “the use of coffee has veiy 
greatly imu’cased, especially of late years, and our 
population must now be one of those most addicted to 
coffee-drinking.” In North Sweden this is often carried 
to excess, especiafiy by women. “ The consumptton 
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of sugar has increased enormously.” The consumption 
of flesli — 28 kilog. — is about the European average, 
but tliere is in addition a very large consumption of 
fish and cheese among certain classes. 

Tlie folloAving table shows tlie increases per head 
in several articles : — 



Coffee 

(heehograms). 

Sugar. 

'J\)baccc). 

Beer. 

1861-70 . 

1 7-:>, 

4-87 

7-13 

11 

1871-80 . 

28-0 

7 '6. 3 

9-76 

16-8 

1881-90 . 

8 04 

to -57 

9-72 

21-8 

1891-95 . 

34-5 

1 6-08 

10-53 

27-6 

1896-1900 

48-1 

18 48 

11-27 

334 


T’hese figures strike me as very remarkable, and of 
irreat sionificaiice in relation to disease. 

In Davidson’s Puthohxjical Dictionari/ it is stated 
tliat cancer is very prevalent in Norway ; in tlie 
district of Ifamar the rate was about lO'G in 1.886 ; 
that in (Germany it is excessively fatal in Schleswig, 
Stralsund, and Lunebnrg, — least in the eastern dis- 
tricts of Marienwcrder, Bromberg, Posen, jouI Dppeln. 
Liinelmrg is near Hamburg, Schleswig is nortli ol 
Holstein (Danish race), and Stralsund on the North 
Sea, about one hundred iniles nortli of llerlin. 1 have 
no special information as 1,o the diet in these places. 
The oth(‘,r districts named, where cancer was low, are 
far east of Berlin, and in these parts the fare is 
ge nerally (joraparati vel}’ poor. 

Davidson observes that cancer is much more fatal 
in Nortli than in South Italy. The diet in the former 
is richer, and includes more stimulants and flesh. 

In the New Zealand Official Year-Book it appears 
that, “cancer has grown very rapidly from 2'69 in 
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1881 to ()'09 in 1899.” Tiiougii the rate is not equal 
to that of Englaiul or France, its rapid increase makes 
it “most alarming'.” We must remejulier that New 
Zealand is a healthy country, with plenty of space, no 
horrible (ionditions of overcrowding, and a population 
where the young are numerous. The stomach is the 
organ most atracked in males, and, to about tlie same 
extent, the nioutli, li])s, tongue, and throat together. 
-Next in frequejicy (Huue the liver, intestines, and 
rectum. Females are much less attached in parts 
about the mouth, — only G to every 31 males. 

I could see no reason for (he ])revalenec of cancer 
among the V)ackwoodsmen of North America, as men- 
tioned bv Dr. Wolff. “ 'riie disease,” he says, “is 
oxtremely pr<nalent in the timl)er districts of the 
Unit(jd States and Norway, as wtdl as the wooded 
paj'ts of Switzerland.” {Nineteenth Century and 
After.) ddie other day, however, I liappened to read, 
in a lively account of the backwoods of Canada,'''’ by 
Mr. Ai'thur l^. Sih'cr, tha,t the lumbermen maintain 
their remarkald(‘ ])owers on Inickwheat c/dees, served 
with Tiiolasses, ])otato pies, i)a,ked beans, wlute l)read, 
pork, and liaeon ; so far good, but that “ tea, black o.s 
ink, sweetened with molasses of sugjir-liousc syru]), is 
always near the tire by day and by night, and is used 
in vaM quant itie.s.'’ Here we have the rich nutriment 
and tlie great excess of stewed tea aaid tin; excess of 
sugar, corresponding to the excessive beer and excessive 
cotfee of parts of Holland, Scandinavia, Switzerland, 
Baden, and Bavaria, in all of ^vhieh camber is excee<l- 
iugly prevalent. Dr. Wolff seems to attribute some 
influence to the forests, l)nt we have to consider the 
habits of the peoi^jle. Ticino, in Switzerland, he sayst 
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is <lefoi’estc(l, and Dalmatia has iio forest, and iu l)oth 
these distric'ts the rate is low. 

Dr. Wolif ol)scrve.s that the death-rate from caucer 
among domestic servants in the United States l)etween 
forty-five and sixty-five is donl)le, and above sixty -five, 
three times the average. These, too, proljably consume 
large (juantitics of tea and c.offee, and ha\'e many 
irregular meals. . 

I'he I )a(5k woodsmen and the domestic ser's'ants lead 
a very ditferent kind of file. But they are alike in 
eating and drinking largely of nutritious and stimnlant 
substances, aiid tlie elfect on the servants of a smaller 
(juantity may Ite e(|ua,l to the efi'ect of tlie large]' 
(juantity on those whose toil is more sevei'e. 

The chief conditions for enabling cancer to start in 
all cases seem to ]»e over-nutrition (rr over-toxication. 

Sir William Banks, in the course of an exhaustive 
scries of lectures before the Medi<‘al Society of London 
(see Lancet, 10th Mai'ch 1900), said that the most 
numerous v ictims of cancer were “ well-nourished 
[lersons, with plcnit}' f)f beef and fat aliout them, and 
often with a line healtliv colour in their cheeks. . . . 
'fhe better the nutritif)n the more deadly and rapidly 
growing is the cancer. . . . The increased wages and 
emoluments of all classes in tins country have enabled, 
freely to pui'chase of the best there is to lie laid. . . . 
Our better classes eat infinitely too much, especially 
of animal food, partaken of at brealsfast, lunch, and 
dinner.” Over forty-five, “ excess in food is perhaps 
worse than exc.ess in drink.” Too much noui'ishing food 
produces ji widely spread secondary kind of gout ; “ 1 
tfdnk distinctly that it has also to <lo with the jiroduc- 
tiAn f)f the can(;erous diathesis.” Amongst the highest 

o O 
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mortality rates are iliosc for eoaehmen, comraei’cial 
travellers, grooms, mercliaiit seamen, maltsters, 
biewers, innkeepers, Imtcliers, and plnml)ers. 

(-)n examining the Rejiort of the London Comity 
Council, a most elahoi’ate volume, I find that in 1902 
the following districts had per 100,000 a maximum 
rate for cancer: — •City, 74; Westminster, Marylebone, 
and Hackney, each 51 ; then Stoke Newington, Holborn, 
and Hhoreditcli somewhat less. Those with the lowest 
rate Avere — Betlinal Green, 18; Southwark, 20; Hamp- 
stead, 29 ; then Fulliam, Bcrnioudsey, and Poplar. 

For carcinoma the highest rates were — City, 70 ; 
Hampstead, 09 ; Bethnal Green, 58 ; Bermondsey, 55 ; 
Southwark, 58 ; Lewisham, 59 ; St. Pancras, 50 ; 
Paddington, 50 ; Marylclione, 58. The lowest rates 
Avere — Hackney, ;)2 ; Stoke Newington, 85 ; Haminer- 
smitli, 89; Woolwich, 40; Kensington, 41. 

'rhere is no clear prejiomlerani-e of incidence on the 
rich, but it is remarkable that the City is highest 
in each list, and Westminster next in cancer alone. 
1 lainjisteail, a healthy phue, is higher than Bethnal 
Green in the two forms taken together, and Haryle- 
iione higher than Southwark. ProbaJdy a, .similar 
e.xaniination forty years ago Avoiild have shown a more 
decisiw' majority of cases for the ricli (juarters. Tlie 
amount of desh ainl tea consumed liy ricli and indus- 
trial districts is now moie nearly ei[Ual. 

In sarcoma, of which the cases Avere much less 
numerous, the City, Haiipistciail, and Lambeth were 
highest, and Fulham. Stoke Newington, Woolwich, and 
Fin sb u r A’ 1 o wes t. 

'I'he excess of cancer over the average of the 
previou.s ten years'in London was t>08. * • 
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If we turn to the Report of the Committee of the 
Statisticfil Society, read in November 1903, we may 
note tliat tlie yearly consumption of butcdier’s meat 
in tlie United Kingdom was — for the upper classes, 
5'77 ll>. ; for the middle, 3'5 ; for the lower middle, 
2 '3 5 ; for artisans, mechanics, and lal)ourers, 2'OG. 
Artisans and laboui’ers consumed 107 11). per annum, 
farm labourers only 55. There would l)e rattier less 
difierence in the consumption of tea per family in a 
comparison of town artisans and country laliourers. 

Cancer and gout appear to 1)c less common in work- 
houses a,nd institutions where diet is regulated than in 
the home. Professor (llilford Allbutt stated in the 
Lancet (1902 or 1903) that old [leoplc have often very 
calcareous blood-vessels, lint reach a very great age. 
After forty a man should carefidly control his appetite ; 
“ most men eat and drink far moic than they need for 
the day's work. Rigorous restriction for the remainder 
of life is rciiuired as soon as high lilood-jiressure 
lieconies manifest ; if treated early, such cases are 
commonly curable.” 

In the just issued otlicial “ Corres|)ondeni‘e relating 
to Cancer Research, 1905,” in connection with the 
Cancer Resear(;h Pund, 1 find these particulars : 

Gibraltar.- — Dr. William Turner, surgeon. Colonial 
IIos[)ital, reports : The number of jiersons above thirty- 
five in Cibraltar is 83t)3 ; the deaths in 1903 were 5. 
In males, the lips and tongue are most alfectcd ; in 
females, the uterus and breast. IT-edisposing causes 
appear to be tobacco-smoking in males aj)d prematurc 
Ghild-I)earing in females. “The Spaniard’s cigarette 
or cigar is nex^er absent from his lips if he can help 
it,” and he allows them to burn dost, to his lips. 
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Zomha, Central A frica. — Natives much less liable 
apparently tliau Western Europeans. 

St. Helena. — Three or four yearly out of 3000 
or 4000. 

Falkland Isles. — No deatlis for many years. 

East Africa P rotcctorate. — Nairobi — Rare. 
Uganda — Not rave. Alombasa — None in eight years. 
— (Dr. Macdonahl. ) Lamn — None seen. KLsumu — 
One seen in two and a hall years. — (Dr. Wiggins.) 
Very rare. — Dr. Miinn. Mombasa — None seen. — (Dr. 
Johnson.) Kismai/u — One seen. 

Aubcdand. — In two years no case seen, except some 
doubtful. 

Afauritms. — Much rarer than in England. Twenty 
out of 1777 deatlis. 

Barbadoes. — One in 35 of total deaths. 
\_Common.\ 

Transvaal. — In tlie hospitals named by Lord 
Milner, of 5763 Europeans treated 43 were cancerous, 
of 3815 natives 10 were cancerous. 

Castries, Wind ivard Islands . — Apparently rather 
common. 

St. Lucia. — Ratlier rare. 

Vieu.x, Fo ft.— Ra re. 

Ceylon. — About one deatli in 4G0 deaths is from 
cancer. 


Ratio— Sinhalese 

Tamils and Malabars 

Moors 

Burghers 

Malays 

Europtsins . 


1 in 15,855 
1 in 13,996 
1 in 76,011 
1 in 7,827 
1 in 5,951 
1 in 6,300 


34 
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Relationship in provinces — 


Western . 1 in 9,590 
Central . 1 in 19,776 
Mortliorn . 1 in 10,027 
Southern . 1 in 2,024 


Eastern . 1 in 86,801 

N. -Western . 1 in 70,725 

Uva . . 1 in 10,370 

Subaragamuwa 1 in 35,760 


It appears that (rancor is more than forty times as 
common in the Southern as in the Eastern Provinces, 
and more than tliirty times as common as in the 
North-Western Provinc*;. 

In Ceylon altogether 1 in 16,820 persons in 1903 
died of cancer ; 1 in 4422 cases of diseases in liospitals 
was cancer. 

It is associated usually with the parts about the 
mouth. “ This may be due to (diewing betel” (tobacco, 
betel leaves, areca nut, and slaked lime). They also 
eat curry flavoure<l with liot chillies. 

Tlic people of the Northeiai Province are great bete1- 
(diewers, and m<;n and women smoke very strong 
tobacco, smoking cigars to the burning end.- - 
(Dr. Pm-ry.) 

Fiji . — Rath er rare. 

In Degama. — None. 

Southeru, Nigeria. - Rare. One case at Ifon : 
woman who lived on yam dough, with strong cayenne 
and ok las sauce. 

(Jold Coast . — Very rare. In colony proper, two 
cases ; all over the [)rotectorate none found in ten 
years, nor in .\shanti ajid northei'ii territories. 

Queensland.- -in ten years no case seen among 
aboriginals. 

Lagos, 1 in 14,090 persons : very rare in West 
'Africa ; not common in WcH Lndies. Twenty-two 
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cases in 310,000 natives, or less. Very rare among 
natives far from Europeans. 

In every case which I have been able to investigate, 
I find that the increase of cancer in a country has been 
preceded by an increase in the amount of flesli, and of 
tea or coffee consumed, and often of beer ami tobacco 
also. Thus, in Austria, the consumption of fiesh and 
tobacco has increased, and of l)ecr (ac(;ording to a note 
in the Society of Arts Journal, (hit. 23, 1903) from 
133,000,000 gallons in 1855 to 337,000,000 in 1873, 
and 556,000,000 in 1902. There are cases of fiesh- 
eatino' nations liavinc; a low rate, but thei'c is no case 
of a low rate among people using the otlier articles 
largelv. 

v::i j 

I do not think an exce})tion can l)e foitnd, at any 
rate, to the rule of increase with increased use of tea. 
or coflee. 

Moreover, where v'or 1 liaxai known that the rate of 
cancer was higli, 1 have expected to find a large con- 
sumption of coffee, tea, or beer, in addition to animal 
food, and the expectation has been fulfilled. On the 
other hand, where 1 have known that the consumption 
of these articles was large (jr small, I have expected 
and found a large or small cancer mort-ality. 3’his 
verification of prediction based on contributed ex- 
perience is a good test of the coriectness of a theory. 

The same piinciplc of jjrediction and verification 
has been applied to classes and communities within 
a country, with almost the same correspondence of 
results. 

'I’he conclusions arrived at nui}" Ije set forth par- 
ticularly as follows : — 

1. Every counlh'y where flesh, or animal products 
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rich in proteiil, such as cheese, are very la,rgely used 
in conjunction with tea, coffee, or narcotic's, is subject 
to a large amount of cancer. 

2. Every country not using flesh meat, tea, coffee, 
beer, et(‘,., habitually has little cancer or none. 

3. Of any countj'y, any part which uses mucli less 
flcsli, and tea. or coffee, tlian other parts ha.s a much 
lower rate of cancer. 

4. Of any country, every part which uses a 
ma.xitnum amount of fle.sh, and of tea. or (‘.offee, has a 
very high rate of ca,n('er. 

5. Tlie increase of cancer in every European and 
American communitj' lias followed an increase of the 
consumption of flesli, and esjiecially of tea or coffee, 
and in many cases of lieer also. 

G. In every colony or native state, any negro or 
native race adopting European diet becomes subject 
to a great increase of cancel'. 

7. There is no instance, apparently, of a life- 
idistinent community formed out of, and re-sidins 
within, a non-abstinent community, not liaving a. much 
lower rate of cancer than those outside it. 

8. The amount of rich and proteid food, and the 
amount of tlieine, caffeine, alcoholic, uric acid-forming, 
and other poisonous matter, consumed by the middle- 
aged man or woman of to-day in modern States is very 
much larger than the amount required or disposable 
by the body ; in many cases the daily amount of 
alliuminous food is four to six times the physiologically 
appropriate maximum, and of sugary alcohol, tea, 
a<‘ffee, etc., teu to twenty times what a dose would be 
if used as a medicinal drug, or what has been customary 
in Eastern lands, where experience 'has been longer. 
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9. The observations of physicians show that cancer 
is most common among highly nourished, robust- 
looking pei’sons. Women living on bread and much 
tea, and subject to woriy, are also }»redisposed. 

TQ. Cancer is most common, exteris jxinh'us, in 
those occupations involving exposure to certain irri- 
tating materials, both without and within the body. 

1 1. Cancer is most apt to attack constitutions 
affected by rheumatism or heart weakness. Coffee, 
tea, beer, and tobacco in excess all ])roduce rheumatism 
and heart weakness. 

1 2. A light diet is best in caaicer cases ; this tends 
to show, as the alleviations of many diseases do, the 
means of prevention as well as of mitigation. 

13. Statistics* give evidence that the following 
diseases, besides cancer and rheumatism, have in- 
creased in Kugland since 1850--54 : — Diseases of heart, 
brai)!, kidneys, and liver. 

vmwelcoiiie repetition in tlie above chapter may deserve 
reproof, but 1 was anxious to give the statements of diilerent authorities 
as distinctly as possible in a matter of this gravity. 

Further observations on cancer and other diseases of civilisation will 
be found in the 8iipi>lementary (,’hapter. 


* SiutHes in Statistics. Longstaff. 



CHAPTER XII 


Dikt in Rklation to AtHLETH-'.S and Tkaining 

^ruE geneml principles of tniioiiig iiiul of attaining 
nmseular strength arc well known and descril)ed in 
many excellent handbooks. A rather monotonous 
diet, largely of desh, was formerly recommended, but 
ecrtiun rules for attaining higli ehiciency, with or 
witliout desh, wine, or beer, are now establislied. In 
fact, tlie most recent evidence, both of the s(;ientidc 
physiologiea.l \ alue of various foods and of the actual 
performances of competitors, seems to incline the 
balance on the side of abstinence from both alcoliol 
and desh. 

'flic athletic feats performed l)y vegetarians are so 
remarkable that they appear to ])rove, by themselves 
alone, a very decided increase of physical power, liy tlic 
mere substitution of several kinds of nutriment from 
plants for the animal products whicii arc so much 
relied on in the greater part of Europe and North 
Ameri(;a. 

Tire result seems to be owing, first, to the elimina- 
tioJi from the body of matter contained in animal desh, 
which has the qualities of a continual poisonous or 
irritating ingredient foreign to the healthy constitution ; 
and secondly, to the actual dtness and strengtheiung 
fiualities of the plant products for the human body. 

^ 5:j.t 
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This explanation is confirmed by the common 
experience of liard workers who adopt a well-chosen 
vegetarian diet, of an increase of health, strength, and 
enjoyment, indic.ating appropriateness of tlie ing<3sta to 
their constitution for the full development of energy. 

I’he success of vegetarians in the field of athletics 
is the more remarkable for this reason, that several of 
the winners were, l)efore their change of diet, either ill 
or hir from strong, and would not even hav^e been 
considered “ in the running ” if they had lived in the 
ordinary way. 

And if we estimate the proportion of possible 
competitors from the vegetarians of England or of 
(.Tcrmaiiy, we shall find it very small indeed compared 
with the possible competitors from the multitude of 
well-trained and well-fed carnivors. Probably there 
are rn^t more; than ten or tw(;Ive vegetarians to a 
thousand flesh -eaters of the class who go in for 
atliletics. Yet we have this astonishing result, that 
in several contests — in walking, in cycling, in tennis 
or ract[uets — the vegetarians liave easily won, or have 
beaten all previous records. And where there has 
been a certain lot of vegetarians and another lot of 
flesh-eatei's, it; lias happened, at least once, that the 
first five in a rai-e have been vegetarians and nearly all 
the last flesh-eaters. 

ddie instances now given are only the most 
prominent examples which have been published in 
the last few years. 

In 1893 a seven-days’ walking j'ace from Berlin to 
Vienna, 372 miles, was easily won by Herr Elsasser 
(first) and Herr Fietz (second), who beat the fastest 
Hesh-eater by no less than twenty-two hours. ’ ’ 
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The great Whitsuntide walking race of 1902, from 
Dresden to Berlin, 124| miles, was attended by 
eminent scientists and medical men. Karl Mann, as a 
fruitarian, and J. Boege, as a mixed feeder, were put 
on exact dicdary for eleven days before the race. 
Mann’s diet was biscuit, bread, marmalade, one sort of 
fruit juice, Quaker oats, nut butter, and broinose, and 
measured pure water. The first six men to arrive 
were vegetarians, of the “ natural ” food system, eating 
little cooked food, Imt nut preparations to a large 
extent. Mann excluded, from January onwards, not 
only flesh, fowl, fish, alcohol, tea, coffee, cocoa, and 
stimulants, but eggs, milk, cheese, butter, and pulse. 
Nut butter he ate daily 4 ox., and fruit juice called 
weinmost. He had two meals daily. 

There were thirty-two competitors. The first six, 
the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth to arrive were 
vegetarians. Tlie seventh, eighth, and thirteen tli were 
flesh-eaters. Mann’s time for tlie 1 24| miles was 
26 hrs. 58 mins. ; the time of the seventh was 
34 hrs. 32 mins. Mann was found by tin; committee 
after the race to be in excellent condition, and was 
kept very busy for the four days following.^ 

In 1898, Mann, winner of the great .seventy-mile 
walking race, gave an intervdewer the following state- 
ment (abridged here): “ J am tw(?nty-five years old, and 
in the fifth year of vegetarianism. 1 have been living 
on the raw diet for six weeks. I cat much fresh fruit 
and vegetables. Good milk, too, 1 find a first-rate 
food. As for wholemeal bread, I eat very little of it. 
In my opinion, we men shut up in offices all day require 
very little nitrogenous food, and what albumen is 
hecessary we can get more easily* in other ways. I 
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take generally three meals a clay. You would not 
think that till after my eighteenth year I was 
wretchedly weak, with no energy at all. I feel now 
ec|nal to any amount of physical and mental work, and 
am conscious of a kind of superfluity of health. My 
food during the rac(; Ava.s fresh fruit, mostly straw- 
berries, lettuces plu(d\.ed from the field in passing, and 
some bread and milk. This is my first walking match ; 
I have not trained at all with the ex(;eption of several 
good walks on Sundays. But 1 do a good deal of 
dumb-bell and similar exercise. 1 am a corresponding 
clerk, and am at the desk nine hours a day.” In answer 
to a ({uestiem. lie stated that it was decided that he hail 
beaten the fifty-six mile record in (Jermany for road- 
walking without pacemakers by twenty minutes, 
although lie had slacked down several times, not 
having auv intention of beating records. 

Emil Makowski, who came in second, had been a 
vegetarian over four years, was accustomed to simple 
fai’c, with plenty of fresh fruit, at two meals a day. 
Very little milk as a rule, but during the race two 
glasses of milk and 1^- lb. of sti'awbcrrics. hlvery tAvo 
or three liours during the race, strawberries and milk." 

Mr. Allen's first long walk of a hundred miles since 
he had become a A'egetarian (about three years) was 
accomplislied with an ease wiiicli surprised him. Later 
he performed his “ reitord ” walk, Leicester to London, 
about 100 miles, in 20 hours 22 minutes. Eight weeks 
before this walk, he “ went in. thoroughly for the open- 
air system of living,” and subsisted on a very light hire 
of vegetables, bread, oatmeal, and a little fruit. He 
finished the race in a remarkalily fresh condition, 
without blisters. *Mr. Allen observes that ]\lr. Olfey, 
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the cyclist, who was only an ordinarily speedy man 
when he ate hesh, soon became a record breaker after 
discai'ding it; that Karl Mann established many records; 
that j\liss Rosa Symonds rode her bicycle ninety-eight 
miles a day for eighteen and a half consecutive days ; 
j\nd Mr. Eustace Miles attained several racquet and 
tennis cliampionships, on the non-Hcsli dietary.^ [In 
tlie summer of 1 902 Mr. Mile.s, for the fourth time in 
succession, obtained the Amateur I’cnnis Oliampionship 
of Enghuid, beating hi.s cliallenger by G -2, G-0, G 2, in 
three sets. In the walking race won l)y Karl Mann 
the German Government sent medi(;al re]_)resentativcs 
to l.>e in constant attendance on the competitors before, 
during, and after the r:ic(,‘, witli a view to obtaining 
accui’ate information. Nothing of the Icind is dom* by 
the llritish (fovernment.] 

In 1902 Mr. .'Mien said tliat he gave up athletic 
exercises some time ago, but, being twitted with not 
doing atliletic performances since he becuimc a vegetarian, 
he set him.sclf to walk a hundred miles. Previously liis 
fartliest walk without a rest had been fifty miles. 
Though he had no time to ti’ain ])ro])erly, he now 
walked a Imndred miles without inconvenience. Up to 
sixteen be had been extremely weak and sickly. He 
determined to alter Ids mode of livijig, having heard 
the doctor say he could never get strong. He then 
gave up alcohol. Vegetarian rlict led to a healthier 
and better life.'’ 

A very remarkabhi walking performance was accom- 
plished last September.'^ On 29th August 1 904, at 
5 a.m., Mr. Allen started from Land’s End Hotel, and 
at 2.33 a.m. (m 17th September entered the hotel at 
-kohn o’ Groats, having completed *908 ^ miles in 16 
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days 21 hours 33 minutes. He did not walk on the 
two Sundays. His average mileage was 53 a day ; in 
the first week he did 45| a day, in the second week 53. 
On Monday, 12th, he walked from Glasgow to Pertli, 
60-2 miles, on Tuesday 564 mdes. In tlie last five 
days the enormous average of 63 a day was attained, 
and in the last two days 140 miles w(U’C covci'cd. He 
finished in splendid physical condition. 

'fhe best previous record was actually beaten by 
seven days ! 

Mr. H. Light nauntains tliat there is no cycling 
club in tlie United K ingdom, having only tlie iniraci i(ral 
racing strength of tin; \'egetarian Cycling Club, wliicli 
can even come mair its biilliant I'csidts. 

Geo. A. Olley, at eigiiteen, ha,d gained thirty-two 
pri;ies. He raced at l)ut one of the fourteen meetings 
without success. He out-sjniuted tlu^ spri)iters at 
such a distance ns the one mile chain pionsldp of the 
Southern Counties Union— a most r('ina.ii\ablo feat for 
a man holding the twenty-four iiours’ record. 

In 1 891) 1C P. Walker won tlie one liundred 
miles eluimjiionshij.) anej .i'25 cliallenge sltield of 
the Yorksltire Hoad Club. He non twenty pri/cs, 
and made recoivls in several races. He is a life 
vegetarian. 

Kurt Ptleiderer and Uric Newman, lioth life 
vegetarians, fourteen and lifteen years old, eoin[)lcted 
— the former a ]iaced 100 miles on the London Bath 
road, in rather unfavourable weather, in 6 hrs. l/A min.; 
and the latter an un|»aeed 100 miles on Glouc.estershire 
roads in 6 hrs. 40 min. 

J. E. Newman, life vegetarian, at first attempt, 
175|- miles unpaced in 12 hrs. ' • 
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T. H. Schultess Young, 100 miles, Bath road, in 
5 hrs. 23 min., 1898. 'Hie last 60 miles against con- 
tinuous wind ami rain. 

And there arc many other similar performances. 

Charles Miller, the world’s long-distance cycling 
champion, has for .several years past proved him.self 
invincible (1899); lie never touches liesli food imme- 
diately l)cfore and during race.s. Ilis trainer is a 
vegetarian. 

Eustace Miles, in 1 899 amateur tennis and amateur 
racquet champion, tennis gold medallist 1897-98-99, 
holds the amateur tennis c.hampionship of America, and 
amateur racquet championship of Canada. Is classical 
honours coac.li at Carnliridge University." 

Records o f Notable Performances. — Bicycle . — The 
en-routc “d}'ing start” mile was covered in 1 min. 
25.' secs, (record) by (.1. A. CIley, 1903. 

The one-hour record, 2,5 to 35 miles. 

In 1 900 the w'orld’s record foi' one mile amateur 
unpaced, 2 min. 7;1 sei^s. (So far as is known, only one 
British amateur has surpassed this.) 

London to Brighton and back, tricycle, jiaced, 
J. Parsley, 1898, 6 hrs. 18 min. 28 secs. (R.P.A. record). 

Bicycle . — 100 miles, S.R.ll.A. course, G. A. Clley, 
1901, 5 hrs. 44 min. 7.1 .secs.; best time by a licemsed 
amateur c>ver this course. Bicycle, twenty-four hours, 
on tvesterii roads, 317+- miles. 

Amateur tennis championship, Eustace Miles, 1903 
— fifth time. 

Miss AI. A. Scott (vegetarian while training, occa- 
sionally eats fish when not training), ladies’ amateur 
swimming championship and record for 100 yards, in 
85‘| secs., and 66 yards in 55 secs. ' 
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Walking. — W. cle Creux Hutchison, Dover to 
London, 72 miles, 14 hrs. 19 min. 40 secs. 

H. E. Bryning, in 1899, beat all Indian records, 

1 to 24 miles.' 

Mr. Olley rode from London to Edinburgh, on 
Dctober 21-22, in 52 min. less than the record time, 
in spite of a fall from sideslip, by which Ids arm was 
sprained and Iris hand cut. 'rhe, roads were bad for a 
great part of the way, and the wind was contrary. 
8444 miles were (‘overed in twenty-four liours. Tlie 
start was made from London (xcneral Post Office at 

2 p.m., on 21st October; the finish at Edinburgh at 
5.1 1 p.m. on 22nd October — 382 miles in 27 hrs. 11 min.® 

Mr. J. Miller of Larkhall, an enthusiastic vegetarian, 
walked in October from Carlisle to Glasgow — 95 miles — 
in twenty-two hours. Jbj carried his food with him — 
raisins, dates, nuts, etc.® 

On Kith S<g)tember, .1. Parsley and F. Beaver broke 
and now hold the world’s amateur t;ituiem I'ecords from 
1 to 5 miles. 

On 27th June 1896, J. Parsley won the Catford 
hill-(;limbing contest, open to all comers. 

On 13th .A.ugust, E. P. Walker finished first in a 

1.0 ndles team race l)etween all the road clubs in the 
Hull district. 

0. G. won tlie 100 mih.-s championship of the 
Vegetarian C.C. on Catford track in 4 hrs. 30 min. 
50 secs., and A. R. Wyatt finished in 4 hrs. 39 min. 

J. Barclay won the half-mile S(;ottish championship 
in foot races, and won during the year eleven firsts, 
seven seconds, and five thirds, including distances 
from 200 yards to 10 miles. His fastest mile was 
done in 4 min. 24i secs. ' * 
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The French long distance cycling champion, Huret, 
rode 545 miles in twenty-four hours in 1896 on the 
l^aris winter track. Rate 22 miles an hour from start 
to tinish. His food during the contest consisted of 
thirty eggs, three quarts of boiled rice and milk, a 
([uantity of tapioca, (;hocolate and fruit, wine, and 
Vich}' water.” 

On 4th April 1904, the outfitters’ annual walk 
took place. The course was London to Brighton— 5 2:[- 
milcs. ’fhe winnei' walked the distance in 9 hrs. 
241, min., doing the last tive miles in 51 min. 45 secs. 
He is a vegetarian. He had little opportunity for 
systematic training, l)ciiig employed till 8 p.m. Through 
a misunderstanding he had to walk his first 25 miles 
without food.'” 

A cyclist of se\'cnty-eiglit wrote in the Lancot of 
23rd August 1900 : “ I am much interested in advanc- 
ing the cause, of total alistinenee from [flesli'] meat, 
alc<)lioI, ami tobacco. ... 1 have just returned from 
riding to Edinburgh and back on my tricycle.’’ The 
tiine occupied was thirty-one days from London to 
Edinburgh and l)ack ; his weight was 116 lb. l)oth at 
the start and at the finish." 

Di-. Harris, at eigiity, rode his tricycle from London 
to Bath, 106 miles, in one day. Mi’. Allen walked 
from Bedford to Leicester and hack, 100 miles, in 
22 hrs. 23 min. JMr. J. E. Newman, a liie \’cgetarian, 
rode 175|- mile.s un paced in 12 hours.'-’ 

A writer of notes on football says : " TJie amateur 
champion of th(3 world at racipiets simply refuses to 
train on any Ikish foods. Few understand the body- 
Imilding basis of plasmon, despite the fact that its 
prtiise has been so loudly sung by that sterling all- 
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round athlete, C. B. Fry. Tliis, combined with cheese, 
nuts, and grain foods, would form a sound basis of 
diet, and fruits and salads being added, fatigue would 
soon become a thing of the past.” 

A local unpaced record, Bath to London and back, 
was reduced by three liours in November by Mr. J. 
Britton, a vegetarian. Two hundred and sixteen miles 
were done in 14 ^ hours, on a first attempt, with heavy 
roads. The rider appeared none the worse next 
morning.^'’ 

The light-weight boxing (;hampion of the United 
States, Kid Parker, has dispensed with flesh altogether. 
“ Since that time,” he writes, “ 1 liave been a strict 
vegetarian, and have been rewarded in more ways tlian 
one. I have gained in menlid power jind increased my 
physical endurance. Tlie increa.sed clearness of intellect 
is unmistakaJile, and I Ijelieve I am a better man in every 
way, physically, mentally, and morall\'.” 

Mr. Sampson, the “ .strongest man,” would advise no 
particular dietai’y ; lie would exclude from the diet of 
persons inclined to cor])ulency much of the common 
starchy and fatty foods, such as potatoes and butter, 
which may well form the diet of persons inclined to be 
thin. “ Pies and such trash are e(|nally poisonous to 
every (dass of person that .seeks to ac<juire strength.” 
“ Tobacco in any form is injurious.” It weakens the 
heart’s power, iind spoils digestion. He strongly 
deprecates the use of stimulants between meals. 

Madrali, a great Turkish wrestler, has no special 
diet or training. He eats plenty of meat, rice, and 
bread; and is a total abstainer, but smokes a little."* 
JIackenschmidt, his antagonist, eats plain meat and 
plenty of eggs, is fond of sugar, a total abstainer, and 
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never smokes. Botli men say they find English 
wrestlers weak.^' 

At the annual meeting and contest between the 
“ London Central,” the “ Shepherd’s Bush,” and “ Veg(!- 
tariau ” Cycling Clubs, the Vegetarian, in the three- 
mile inter-team race took first and second positions in 
one lieat, first and third in the next, besides securing 
both half-lap prizes. 

A noted cyclist, practically vegetarian for fifteen 
years, has ridden during sixteen years about 73,600 
miles. 

The following narrative appears in the ninth edition 
of the Britnnnica, article “ Dietetics”; — 
“ In addition to diet made in consequence of additional 
bodily work, not only should the stimulus of animal 
food be attended to, but the bulk of starch and fat in 
the rations should be augmented even in larger pro- 
portion, for these aliments are the most direct contri- 
butors of force. 

This is well illustrated by a remarkable teat per- 
formed on the Great Western Railway in the summer 
of 1872. It was necessary to shift the rails from the 
broad to the narrow gauge on upwards of five hundred 
miles of j.)ernianent way \\dthin a fortnight. The task 
was enormous, for the Great Western is one of the few 
English lines whose rails are held down by bolts 
screwed into nuts. All these had to be unscrewed 
and rephuied after removing the hea^'y rail two feet. 
About three thousand men were employed, working 
double time, sometimes from four in tlie morning till 
nine at night ; and, without one sick or drunk, they 
accomplished the work within the presciabed time. 
Tiie scheme for generating muscuhir power was this : 
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The men were hutted along the line, so as not to waste 
their strength hy coming and going, and they brought 
with them bacon, bread, cheese, cocoa, etc., to provide 
their usual meals at usual times. But they had no 
beer nor alcohol in any form. A pound and a half of 
oatmeal and half a pound of sugar were allowed extra 
to each man daily, and for every gang of twenty-one 
a (!ook was provided. Oatnxeal was sprinkled with 
sugar and thoroughly boiled till thin gruel was made. 
Buc.. 3 ts were filled ami carried round when the men 
called for tins drink, 'fhey liked it exceedingly.” 

Mr. Miles gives the following testimony to the 
power of diet of the appropriate kiml, to develop 
physical energy : — 

“Then I tried the simpler of fleshless foods. 
Before long, aw'ay went Ttiy headaches, my tiredness 
after liard excreJse. my constipation, and tln^ symptoms 
of albumin uria. . . . My skill iuci'cased, my activity 
and litheness increased, my food cxpi'nses went down. 

. . . T felt more iiudiued to work'. In fa(;t, since 
then 1 have worked incessantly. Above all, 1 was, 
and am, as near licing happy as ever I expect to be. 

“For over four years I have lived almost wdthout 
lies}) ; when 1 liave returned to it, partly as an experi- 
ment, ami partly owing to exhaustion (for 1 used 
every now and then to take too little ])roteid, through 
ignorance), l)ack have come all my old symptoms. . . . 
Back comes the liking for alcohol.” 

The simpler foods are ; good bread, peas, huitils, 
cheese, milk and proteid from milk, nuts, fruit, etc. 
Mr. Miles advises abstinence from mere luxuries, such 
as tea and <;oflee.^'^ 
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CHAPTER XT IT 

Tuk Prevalence of Adultera'iion — Importance of 

Pure Food 

The extent to wliich ai-ticles of food and drink are 
subject to adulteration fails to be generally realised. 
,\.s a matter of fact, from the infant’s bottle of milk 
to the common fare of tlic working population, and 
the dainties of the invalid, there aae few supplies 
coming by the way of trade which arc not more or 
less frequently manipulated or depreciated in value by 
sophistication . 

Idle following quotations from Cfficial Reports are 
instructive ; — 

“ Report of the Departmental Commiltee on the Use 
of Preservatives and Colouring Matters in Food. 
With Evidence of Witnesses. London : 1901. 

“ The principal antiseptic agents at present em- 
ployed are boric or boracic acid and liorates (so-called 
boron preservatives), sulphurous acid and sulphites, 
fluorides, salicylic acid, benzoic acid or benzoates, 
and formalin or formaldehyde. The lienzoates and 
fluorides are very little used. 

“ The boron preservatives are largely used for 
<lairy produce, margarine, ham, bacon, sausages, and 
preserved meat foods, and less commonly in beverages. 
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“ Salicylic acid is employed chiefly in beverages, 
wines, beers, ciders, and temperance drinks, and in 
foods derived from fruit, such as jams and jellies. 

“ Formalin is used chiefly for milk ; it is a very 
potent and poisonous substance. Even when com- 
paratively dilute it has a remarkable effect upon animal 
tissue. 

“ Sulphites are used l)y brewers, butchers, and 
poultry and game dealers. 

“ Of 110 farmers and dairymen who replied to 
inquiries, 65 admitted the use of preservatives. In 
at least 111 cases the basis was l)oric acid, two were 
formalin, the rest were salt, .saltpetre, and other un- 
known sul)stancos. 

“ It appears that at large l)utter factories in Ireland, 
Australia, Canada, France, and other countries it is 
the practice to add at least half per cent., that is 1 lb. 
to every 200 lb. Ham and bacon from Canada are 
largely drugged.” 

The following tal)le, abbreviated from the Official 
Report, summarises the chief articles treated with 
preservatives, and the percentage of cases in vvdiich 
preservative was used in each class of food 
examined : — 



]^(?r cent. 

1 

^or cent 

Milk . 

. 18-2 

Jam .... 

44*0 

Cream 

. 77*9 

IJine and lemon juice 

88*5 

Butter 

. 57*1 

Cordials 

70*8 

Mar^i^arine . 

. 74*4 

Fruit syrups 

f;5*2 

Bacon 

. 70-5 

Teni]>erance drinks 

26*1 

Ham . . 

. 82*7 

Imported beers . 

39*0 

Sausages . 

. GC>*4 

Wines and beers 

31*2 

Potted meats 

. 53*3 

Soups 

16*3^ 

Pork pies . 

• 70*8 

Sauces 

20*0 
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One thousand two hundred and forty-seven articles 
contained boron, 320 salicylic, 20 Ibrmalin, and 143 
sulphites, out of 1()59 preserved samples. A very high 
percentage of preservatives was found in Sheffield, 
54*7 per cent., and in lieicester 70 per cent. The 
average for tlie provinces was 46 '9, for London, 42 ’7. 
The poor and i‘ich districts of London are equally 
treated to ])reservati ve additions. 

Butter sup])]ied to hospitals was found medicated 
in nearly every castv 

Tcmpei-an<‘e lawei-agcs are very largely drugged, 
ehielly with salicylic acid and sulphites. 

Milk is mu(*h more largely drugged in the summer 
than in thewijiter. Most |)ottcd creams contain boron 
at all seasons. 

Tn London sali<ylic acid was found in meat juices, 
syriqis, jams, lager beer, wines, Bi’itish wines, lime 
juice; formaldehyde in milk; boracic acid ( 1 00 grains 
in a gallon !) in milk. 

Invalid foods, including peptones, beef jellies, ai-e 
nearly all drugged. 

Boric, acid, etc., are sold to farmers and used by 
them ; often the dairyman adds more, and sometimes 
the cook adds some furtlier preservative or improver, 
so that th(! consumer gets a dose much heavier 
than the doctor would sanction in a special case 
of illness ; and this drugging is not temporary, but 
continual. 

Colouring matter is very largely enqiloyed for dairy 
produce. Coal-tar colours arc l>eing sul)stituted for 
vegetal)le dyes. These are also being very much used 
for confectionery and temjicraiicc drinks. Butter from 
Holland, Australia, and the United States is very 
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commonly coloured. The effect of eoal-tar dyes on 
the human organism is not yet known. 

They are found in hams, fruit, jellies, jams, 
sausages, sugar ciystals (for giving fictitious appear- 
ances of origin), sweetmeats, meat foods, dairy 
products (where annatto is not used), margarines, 
sauces. 

Sulphuric acid is used to colour pickled cabljage, 
oxide of iron, etc. to colour sugar-j)lums ; copper 
sulphate, to colour peas. 'Phe Representative of the 
London Chamber of (Jommerce considered 2 grains of 
sulphate per pound of peas the minimum amount 
necessary for the trade. It is astoni.shing that it 
is (jonsidered necessary for a “ trade ” tcj add any 
poison whatever to their customers’ food. 

As regards preservatives of milk, the prevailing 
opinion of the public analysts was that they should 
be totally proliibited. Some of the medical officers of 
health thought that the persistently high infant 
mortality in summer might 1)(‘. jjartly explained by 
the increasing use of chemical preservatives. All the 
medical officers were practically unajiiniuus in recom- 
mending the prohibition of all preservatives in milk. 
The burden of proving harmlessness should be upon 
the persons using these drugs. Tlie surgeon i)f the 
General Hospital at Nottingliam, from liis experience, 
believed that, taken in daily doses of 10 to 20 grains, 
boracic acid is followed by dyspepsia “ sufficient to 
make life miserable while it lasts.” Sir Lauder 
Brunton considered its use injurious in many cases. 
Moreover, the perpetual use of drugs may nearly 
nullify the effect of a similar compound medically 
prescribed. And there are many conditions of hhe 
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system in which these surreptitious drugs are distinctly 
noxious. 

Formalin, by entering into combination with 
protcids, actually deprives the consumer of part of 
the nourishment of his food, and so indicts a real loss 
upon him. 

“ In oi'dinary life, wliat actually occurs is the 
simultaneous ingestion of more tlian one presei'vative.” 
And some persons are extremely sensitive to certain 
drugs such as these preservatives. 

Butter from all countries, except Denmark, fre- 
quently con Lain s boracic a(;id. 

There is evidence pointing to injurious effects of 
boracised milk upon young children. Sometimes as 
much as 80 grains in the pint is found in London, and 
no doubt elsewhere. 

A very serious bye-ed'ect of using pre3er^^atives 
is the neglect to encourage cleanliness from the time 
the milk leaves the cow till it reaches the consumer. 

In Denmark tlie use of all preservatives in milk is 
stricdly prohibited. ( '(joling arrangements are found 
sufficient to presci've the milk in transit. Similar 
means have been found etjually effective by ceitain 
large contractors in England. 

Cream, largely used by invalids, is very generally 
higldy drugged ; indeed, the taste of shop cream is 
detestable to a delicate palate. 

The wonderful stu|)idity of the public (this is 
unofficial) in desiring a vivid green with their vege- 
taliles encourages the copper poisoning used for 
])eas, etc. The Commissioners are strongly of opinion 
that such poisonous substances should be rigorously 
excluded, that formalin or formaldehyde should be 
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prohi})ited and salicylic acid limited, that colouring 
or drugging milk should be made an offence, that the 
boracic addition to cream and butter should be 
limited, and that preservatives of all kinds should 
be prohibited in articles of diet for infants and 
invalids. 

Interesting evidence was given by many witnesses. 
Dr. Robinson, member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, ropoi’ted tlie pernicious results of taking 
boracic acid in scvei'al cases by liealthy persons and 
by invalids, and gave a very strong opinion on the 
encouragement of dirty habits and improper dairy 
conditions by the use of preservatives. The amount 
taken by a baby in one day of l)oracic aedd in milk 
only slightly prose r\nitived would be sufficient greatly 
to disturb its digestive organs. 

Similarly Dr. Wintci- Blyth stated that he liad not 
the slightest doubt tliat a certain amouiit of infantile 
diarrhma, a very latal disease, is due to the use of 
preservatives. Formalin is a poison and antiseptic,, 
and very daiigcrous as used in milk. 

KtitrUlon Iiive.stigations. U.S. Dapartment of 
Agr'undhire. 1900. 

The fffect of Museidar Work upon the Digesti- 
hilit tj o f Food. 1901. 

Nutritive Vedue of Bread [Investigations on the). 

1900. 

Fggs and their Uses as Food. 1901. 

Food and Drug Adtdteration. 1894. 

“ That almost every article of food and drink used 
in our country is adulterated to a greater or less 
extent is proved most conclusively by a vast amount 
of information.” » . . The effect of these sophistiaa- 
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tioiis c<an l)e ti’uthfully said to be as broad as the 
continent. “ Tlie cliaraetev of the adulterations is 
chiefly coininercial fraud. But ignorance is no excuse 
for the wholesidc destruction of life by the addition of 
poisonous pigments to many articles of food, especially 
confectionery, cream, and like articles.” There are 
numerous cases of poisoning from eating cream, candies, 
cakes, cheese, pickles, canned goods, etc. Adulteration 
amounts to 1,114,000,000 dollars annually. For 
having health injured or life taken 135,000,000 dollars 
is paid. 

Among adulterations of alcohol are methyl alcohol, 
fusel oil, tannin, boxwood, Avater, colouring matter, 
burnt sugar ; of gin — turpentine, etc. ; of bread and 
cakes — ammonia (injurious); of baking powders — alum ; 
of beer — burnt sugar, quassia, coriander, cayenne pepper, 
soda, salt, salicylic acid, glucose, tobacco, cocctdus 
indicus ; of black pep[)ci‘ — a vast Auxriety of refuse ; of 
bread — alum, suljdiate of copper, ammonia, rye flour, 
etc.; of butter — oleomargarine, butterine, lard, alkalines, 
beef suet; of candy — tartaric acid, glucose (10 or 20 
per cent.), cotton and olive oil, chrome yellow', soap- 
stone, etc.; of dried apples — zinc and copper weighted 
with water and syrup ; of infant foods— wheat flour, 
etc.; and in milk foods there is often no milk. 

From the Daily Express, JMarch 16 and 19, 1904 — 
A large supplier of milk' to provincial toAvns, when his 
arrangements wnre found fault W'ith, spoke as follows : 
— “ We must not send any more of our milk to our old 
customers, since the place has been condemned. NcA'er 
mind, there is u splendid market in London. It is 
good enough for London.” Dr. Newman, medical 
officer lor Finsbury, says a continual battle is being 
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fought against typhoid, diphtheria, consumption, and 
scarlet fever ; 300 epidemics of scarlet fever, typhoid, 
and diphtlieria have been traced to milk in recent 
years ; and, in addition, countless cases of stomach 
irritation, etc., are due to dirty milk. 

"^I’lie percentage of adulterated milk has been found 
to be about 10 ‘3 in twenty hu’ge towns, 10 in the rest 
of England and Wales, and 15 ’6 in London. Of 
eighty-two samples of milk taken on Sundays, 23'08 
were found to be adidterated. 

Dr. Newman states that there are lour opportunities 
of contamination, from (l) the farm, (2) transit, (3) 
after arrival at the depot, (4) the consumer’s home. 

.Milk ari'ives in large <|uantities about 3 or 4 a.m. 
in London ; at G it is at the milkshops. When con- 
sumed, it is at least 12, some is 18, and some 24 hours 
old. Small quantities are sold in shops (anitaining all 
sorts of articles, such as oil, soap, candles, bacon, 
blacking, toffee, etc. Restrictions are put on English 
farms, says Mr. Kelly, secretary of the Dairy 
Farmers’ Association, and not on foreign supplies. (Jut 
of seventeen foreign samples analysed, fourteen were 
found to be adulterated and oidy 3 up to the standard. 

From the ILyndd of ncalth, Feb. 1903 — Formalin 
is largely used for the adulteration of milk. ’I’his 
drug is a strong poison, and destroys digestion ; even 
a very small quantity .spoils the health of children. 
One drop placed on the hand will take the skin oft. 
Mr. Jeed, public analyst for Islington, in his last 
quarterly report describes the adulteration of food in 
his district as appalling, and it is quite as l)ad in many 
others. 

An expert of*New York is reported to h5,ve 
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analysed articles in common use there with the 
following result : — 

Breakfast. — Smoked beef, containing borax, stewed 
in cream containing boric acid ; codfish cakes, containing 
l>orax ; milk, for'inaldehyde ; maple syrup, glucose 'pre- 
served with sulphurous acid ; sausages, borax. 

Lunch. — Clam broth, (iontaining borax ; cold 
tongue, fluoride and borax ; jam, salicylic acid ; cider, 
salicylic acid. 

Dinner. — Cocktail, cherry preserved with sulph- 
urous acid ; IIaTnl)urger steak, stdphites ; tomato 
catsup, benzoic add and aniline dyes ; (tanned corn, 
benzoic acid ; (daret, .salicylic acid. 

Mr. T. Myddleton Shallcross, an architect, has 
recently contributed articles to the Liverpool Journal 
of Commerce, asserting roundly tliat only TOGO samples 
of milk are there analysed, while the city consumes 
11,000,000 gallons per annum. ddie percentage of 
adulteration detected he states as follows : — 


Almonds, ground 

. 25-0 

Margarine . 

0-52 

Black currant wine 

. 50*0 

Milk, new . 

. 11*18 

Bread and butter 

. 3333 

Pepper, black 

. 100-0 

Buttermilk . 

. lOO'O 

Pepper, white 

. 21-62 

Cream 

. 35-71 

Peas .... 

. 55-5 

Elderberry squash 

. 

Easpberry wine . 

. 50-0 

Ginger, ground and whole 

. 3-7 

Eice, ground 

. 20*0 

Ginger wine 

. 5714 

Shrimps, potted . 

. 33-33 

Jams .... 

. 25-02 

Sweetmeats 

. 3-03 

Lard .... 

. 22-72 

Vinegar 

. 16-6 

Lemon squash 

. IDO.O 

Wine, unfermented 

. 100-0 

Lime juice cordial 

. 60-0 

Zinc ointment 

. 57-14 

Mace, ground 

. 20-0 




The death-rate of Liverpool, he observes, is not 
only high, but rising. 

•• ‘At Brentford recently a doctor, ‘in giving evidence 
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in the case of a dairyman, said that two kittens were 
experimentally fed, one on pure milk, the other on 
milk containing borax. The last died within a month, 
the former throve. The dairyman sold milk contain- 
ing 17 ‘7 grains of boracic acid per pint.’ 

In 1903 a farmer was fined £5 for adulterating 
milk with formalin, “ pronounced by the most dis- 
tinguished men of the day to ha a most dangerous 
poison.” Such a fine is shamefully inadequate. 

“Tkmfkuanck” Djunks, axd Others. 

A good many “temperance (banks” still contain 
liquor more potent than tlieir name would imply, 
according to tlu; chemist of the Oovernraent laboratory. 
Dr. Thorpe, in his newly publislied Report, states that 
out of 852 samples of “herb beci'S ” and otlier temper- 
ance beverages, whicli were analysed in the past year, 
no fewer than 200 contained more than two p(3r cent. 

of proof spirit -the limit above which they cannot be 

S( 3 ld without an excise licence. Nine samples contained 
over six pei' cent, of spirit, a.nd one had as much as 
nine per cent. 

13espite the preca.utions tliat were taken after the 
“arsenic s(.;a.re ” of a few years ago, the (Toverument 
analysts found that thirty-four out of 1218 samples of 
beer and [(revving materials contained enough arsenic 
to be dangerous to health. The brewers were warned 
to destroy the beer or materials from which the samples 
had been taken. Of samples of finished beers, taken 
from publieans, one out of every eight was found to be 
watered. 

Dr. Uiorpe’s department has to examine many 
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kinds of substances, from butter to gold lace, in the 
course of the year. Concerning imported butter, 
he states that the use of boracic preservatives is 
increasing ; over forty-one per cent, of the samples 
last yeai: contained these questionable chemicals, as 
compared with thirty-tlu'ee per cent, the year before, 
and in the absence of any statute regulating the butter 
trade, nothing can be done. Cheese from the United 
States was found to be labelled as Canadian in twelve 
cases, and Dutch cheese was described as Danish. 
French and Dutch condensed milk was imported as 
Swiss milk. Some of tlie Dutch samples were made 
from skimmed milk, and tlieir importers were pi’o- 
secuted and convicted. 


Again, of two samples of inqjorted eoffee, one was 
found to 1)0 nearly half chicory and the other was all 
cliicory. An imported “ coffee essence,” on analysis, 
proved to be merely burnt sugar. Goods imported 


as “ chinaware,” “ lace,” 


“ linen manufactures,” and 


“perfumery” turned out to be ethyl chloride, collodin. 


spirit, and caramel respectively.' 



CHAPTER XIV 


S U PPLEMENTAR V" 


The very remarkable results of experimeutal investiga- 
tions on Phi/.nolof/ical Economy in NuLcition, l)y 
Russell H. Chittenden, Ph.D., EL.D., 8e.l)., Direetor 
of the Sheffield School of Yale University, have just 
been published. 

A number of instances are given showing how 
health ajid strength have been recorderl l)y caieful 
physiologists as maintained on a mucli smaller diet 
and much smaller proteid weight in the diet than has 
ffenerallv been assumed as necessary. 

'riius a vegetarian e.xamined by Voit lived very 
well on a purely vegetable diet, with 8 '2 grms. of 
nitrogen. 

Similar results were found in California, by Jatfa, 
with fruitarians and nutarians (1901-1902, United 
States Department of Agriculture). 

Professor Chittenden’s experiments were made with 
five university ])rofessors and instructors, thirteen 
volunteers of the hospital corps of the army, and eight 
students, thoroughly trained athletes. 

The author had himself pi'cviously made experi- 
ments on himself, reducing his diet gi'adually to a 
large extent. His health improved ; a rheumatic joint 
got well permanetitly ; headaches and bilious attaeps 
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ceased altogether. Either no breakfast, or a very 
slight one, a fairly substantial lunch at midday, and a 
light supper answered very well. With diminished 
proteid there is increased vigour. 

The Voit standard [probably this is not above the 
customary physiological estimate] I’equired 118 grms. 
of proteid food daily, of which 105 grms. should be 
absorbable to maintain nitrogen equilibrium, physical 
vigou]’, and general tone. Tlic new experiments showed 
that one-third of this amount was sufficient; indeed, 
physical and mental efficiency were at their best. 
Physical work in the case of the author was moderate, 
and hard work would doubtless require more food. 

“ Pliysical economy in nutrition is easily attainable, 
and does not involve the adoption of vegetarianism. 
It does, hovvever, mean tempcrajice and simplicity in 
diet,” . . . which eventually becomes a habit and 
satisfies appetite. 

In his general summary of the results of those most 
thorougli and valuable experiments, Mr. Chittenden 
concludes that young and vigorous men, accustomed 
to athletics and muscular work, can satisfy all the 
physiological needs on a quota of proteid in their diet 
ecjual to one- half or one- third of that commonly 
consumeil by men of tliat stamp, d’he reduction was 
accompanied by a decided increase of muscular power 
at the end of the nine months. 

“ Tlic athlete, as well as the less active man, or the 
proiessioiml man, can meet all Ids ordinary require- 
mcJits with an intake of proteid food far below the 
quantities generally consumed, and this without in- 
creasing in any measure the amount of non-nitrogenous 
food.” " 
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“Any excess above what is retilly needed imposes just 
so much of an unnecessary strain upon the organism.” 

“ Moderation in diet means a great saving in the 
wear and tear of the bodily machinery.” 

The liver and kidneys would be saved from many 
diseases. 

Less proteid means less products of the purin type, 
xanthin, hypo-xanthin, guanin, adeniu ; less uric acid. 

Several of the persons under experiment ol)tained 
relief from gouty or rheumatic symptoms. 

Mr. Chittenden, though not unfavourable to a 
vegetarian diet, considers that nature never intended 
man to live solely on a cereal diet, or any specific form 
of food to the exclusion of all others. 

This, taken literally, would condemn large popula- 
tions which have shown exti'aordiiiary energy and 
national longevity without calling in the slaughterer’s 
axe, and would commend the omnivorous and insect- 
eating aborigines of Australia. Even the cannibal 
might put in a claim for his “specific form of food.” 

But Professor Chittenden’s results are too valuable 
for the prospects of the rac.e to make any objection 
agj’ecable. After all, the plant world contains endless 
variety. 

“ it is one of the axioms of physiology that the 
majority of the diseases of mankind are due to, or 
connected with, pcrvei’-sions of nutrition.” 

Most emphatically may wc concur with the writer 
in becoming “ more and more impressed with the 
importance and significance of the results in their bear- 
ing on the broader problem of general physiological 
economy in nutrition.” The healing power of this 
teaching is immense. Armed with this discovery, ‘vve 
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may look forward to “happiness becoming more con- 
spicuous in the life of the community.” 

Interdepartmental Committee on Physical Deterio- 
ration. — Evidence of the Bishop of Boss. — In the late 
fifties and early sixties, the food of the peasantry (in 
Ireland) consisted of potatoes for one meal, Indian 
meal and oatmeal for two other meals, as a rule, and 
there was very little bread used. . . . Wheaten bread 
has become of very common use in Ireland, and has 
superseded Indian meal, oatmeal, and even to a large 
extent tlie potato. Milk was formerly very largely 
used with ])otatoes and pi^rridge. The present food 
is bread and a very had form of tea. Many families 
luive practically no other food than bread and strong 
tea all the year. The peasantry and labourers have 
the idea that this is a liigher form of food than 
potatoes, porridge, and milk, and this idea grows more 
and more olxlurate. “ I have known young children 
oulv a few months old being fed on bread and tea.” 
Tlie peasantry used to have skim-milk, now they have 
ordy separated milk, “ which is undrinkable.” 

Q. 10,800. Dr. Robert Jones. — “ Chronic indiges- 
tion from beer is very common both in men and 
women. Beer-drinkers are lial)le to a. kind of acid 
fermentation with gastric catarrh, in cousefpience of 
which tliey are often unable to take food, and what 
they take is indiflercntly assimilated.” This leads to 
ill-nntrition and deterioration. — 10,823. Insanity from 
drink in women is much more marked than it used to 
be. Also local! forms of motor paralysis. — 10,834. The 
life of women is more assimilated to that of men. — 
10,837. Alcohol perverts the moral nature, attention, 
judgment, the higher states of .consciousness, and 
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memory ; it enfeebles the will. Consequently the 
children of heavy drinkers are neglected ; the parents 
have become incapable. 

Mr. Eccles . — 10,713 et seq. Alcoholism in the 
mother affects the child before it is born ; later, the 
alcoliolic environment produces deterioration. There 
is much infant mortality from alcoholic mothers, whose 
milk is poor. The staple food of the poorest classes in 
towns is fried fish, and “ 1 have seen a child of nine 
months old eating shrimps.” There is a vast deal 
more pleasure, requiring money wasted on it, than 
formerly. 

Dr. C. R. Browne, Dublin . — 9676 el seq. The 
Lunacy Commissionei’s ascribe some of the increase of 
lunacy in Ireland to the excessive quantity of tea- 
drinking. As to tea-drinking, “ where the people took 
comparatively little a few years ago, the amount taken 
now is something tremendous. Only the other day, in 
Queen’s County, 1 found that in every cottage for 
some (.listance round the place where I was they took 
it at all meals, and it was generally kept in Inew on 
the hob and taken in sups all day.” Round the coast 
the staple diet is fish, and inland it is potatoes and 
tea, instead of barley-meal and oatmeal. The country 
population were much finer than the townspeople in 
phy.sique, but tlie genera] opinion is that they are 
detei’iorating. The farmers’ families, who get plenty 
of milk, are .strong and well-built. 

Indian meal has taken the place of oatmeal in parts 
of Ulster. In parts of Kerry, Limerick, Cork, and 
very many of the southern counties, if you go into a 
small cottar -farmer’s house at dinner-time you will 

find a skib of potiitoes. A man will take about* «, 
36 
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quart of milk and half a stone of potatoes for his 
dinner. 

Dr. Joseph Wiggles%vo7'th . — 8982 et seq. Alcohol 
is an extremely potent cause of lunacy. Tlie children 
of drunken parents often have unstable or badly 
developed brains. Excessive drinking in mothers has 
an extremely pernicious efiect on their olispring. 

Dr. Du.'fta.ce Sm-ith. — 8440 et seq. The pro- 
portion of mothers who <!an nurse their children, 
already small, is diminisliing very mucin In the East 
End of London tinned things are largely used. Tinned 
milk is left open in a liorriljlc atmosphere, and becomes 
quite poisonous. The Jewish children are much fatter 
and sturdier ; Jewish mothers attend to their children 
more carefully. 

Mr. II . II. Libhg, he;ulraastci‘ of Board Schools at 
Walworth, gave evidence concerning tlic feeding of 
school cbildrcn with nourishing vegetable soups, brown 
bread, whole-meal cake, etc., provided by Mr. Arnold 
Hills. Though there was a strong prejudice against 
the vegetarian cookery, and the experiment was largely 
suppressed, the children asked, with only one excep- 
tion, preferred the vegetable son]:)S and brown bread 
and cakes, and they certainly throve upon this fare, 
which animal soup and white b]'ea<l was brought to 
replace. 

Airs. Close.— 2554 et seq. Tlie people are deterior- 
ting mentally and Itodily. The cooking in Scotland 
and in Cheshire (where Mrs. Close lived) was formerly 
excellent. The knowledge of cookery has gone down 
immensely. In England the sense of duty lias 
diminished, and pleasure and idleness have increased. 
Ill' Auvergne the people lived on ^cabbage soup, with 
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bacon, potatoes, and bread ; buckwheat, cheese, curds 
and whey ; fruit, carrots, wine, etc.; and in Touraine, 
on cabbage soup, beans and bacon, mutton or beef, 
cheese, wine, etc. “ The nearer you come to London, 
the more infixmous the food.” The cooking in York- 
shire is still good. In many parts tea is made fright- 
fully strong, bread is very bad ; the children are sent 
to school on this miseralxle stuff. Adulterated tinned 
milk, extremely bad bacon, and extremely bad bread 
are the fare of lai’ge numbers of the British jxeasantry. 

Dr. Lewis Hawkes (Q. 13,217) maintained that 
“half these ailments are due to beer and bad spirits.” 
Girls now go into public-houses, contrary to former 
custom. 

Tea, pickles, vinegar, and a little bread form the 
fare of large numlxers of factory girls ; strong tea early 
and late. They naturally get dyspepsia, and are 
difficult to treat. 

Dr. Airy related how, Ijy a system of food supply in 
Birmingham at a cost of a halfpenny a meal, large 
numbers of children were helped and strengthened. 
By incessant experiment, lentil soup, with bread and 
jiim, was found to be the best. The teachers reported 
that the difference in the children was perfectly extra- 
ordinary. 

In a paper on “ Econojxiic Nutrition ” in the Con- 
temporary lieview (July 1904), Mr. E. Wake Cooke 
writes that a more thorougli application of old half- 
developed truths has produced some startlingly novel 
results ; a movement is arising which promises to 
solve problems that have baffled reformers from time 
immemorial. 

The new discoveries show us how to escape mahy 
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sufferings, and to gain greatly in physical and mental 
efficiency. 

The writer refers chiefly to the discovery of Mr. 
Fletcher concerning the immense importance of thorough 
mastication, and the veiy much smaller amount of food 
needed wdien the hal)it has been acquired. When the 
food is cliewed, say 100 times, one-half to one-third 
tlie ordinary quantity suffices, and there is a great 
increase in liealth and activity. Mr. Fletcher’s ex- 
perience with himself is most remarkable, and well ^ 
deserves imitation. He rises at 4 a.m., and does all his 
work before noon, when he has his first meal, a light 
one. The extreme importance of thorough mastication 
has been shown by Dr. Harry Campbell in artides in 
the Lancet. It wx^uld do away with appendicitis and 
a vast amount of indigestion and other diseases, in- 
cluding pi’obably many cases of cancer in the stomach. 
{Lancet, July 11, 18, etc., 1003.) The discovery is 
considered by Dr. Dewey to be of extreme importance 
for tlie prevention of disease. 

2'he Future of the British Race. 

In a recent very valualde address to the Society of 
Arts, Dr. Robert Jones has put forward the following 
facts and views, among much else of importance, bearing 
on the future of our race : — 

In one district of London, during a period of ten 
years, the average annual infant mortality was 226 per 
1000 in the first year of life. It was higher in 1902 
than in 1881. 

Though the general death-rate has declined, dc- 
getieration and longevity may proceed patn passu. 
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The hurry, the rush, the egotism, and eagerness 
for pleasure, and the overstrain, with high arterial 
tension, has much increased the number of the 
insane. 

There are new foiuns of heart disease. Sedatives 
for brain and heart are used as never before. 

In 1888-92 the senile cases in asylums were 11 ‘6 
for males, 10'2 for females; in 1897-1901 they were 
15-G and 14-0 per 10,000. 

The amount of adulterated, preservatived, and un- 
wholesome food sold is enormous ; much is distinctly 
poisonous, especially tinned foods, and mothers are too 
ignorant and ill-brought-up to provide a proper diet 
for their children. Tlius the race deforms and de- 
generates. 

Bad teeth make a difference to the adult between 
robustness and the many forms of ill-health due to 
dyspepsia. The teeth of children should be attended 
to. 

Girls should be trained to l)ecome good wives and 
mothers. Cooking, domestic economy, and household 
duties should be the primary consideration. 

In piamitive states of society insanity is rare. 

Alcohol is one of the most potent causes. Directly 
and indirectly, or in combination with’ others, it 
is responsible for much more than one-fifth of all 
ca.ses. 

Town environment is not favourable to self-restraint, 
and a large proportion of countrymen coming to town 
become insane througli drink. 

Tea, coffee, and tobacco - smoking cause many 
breakdowns. Forty-four out of fifty-three States 
of North Americgt have penalised juvenile tobacQO- 
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smoking, prohibiting its use generally until about 
seventeen. 

Town life brings lack of proper nutrition, over- 
crowding, bad surroundings, poverty, and crime, in- 
timately related to insanity. 

There were in London in 1891 no fewer than 
174,500 single-room tenements, each sheltering three 
to twelve persons. 

The food of the poor in cities is deficient in quality 
and quantity. Eighty thousand persons migrate every 
year from country to town. 

A new and favourable environment is the strongest 
force both to modify and to control the defects of a 
vicious heredity. The physical and psychical characters 
can be altered through the environment. Where, 
however, bad tendencies have liecn inherited also 
from ancestors lieyond the parents, the evil is much 
more difficult to dislodge. 

Swedish drill and physical exercises are excellent 
conectives of neurotic heredity. 

The upliringing and feeding of children should be 
made familiar to every mother. Children should lie 
adequately and properly fed, and they should have the 
joys of life brought liefore them. They should have 
open-air playgrounds, and some one to organise their 
games, as in Germany. Finally, no effort should be 
spared to realise Mr. Ebenezer Howard’s gicat scheme 
of the migration of industries into the country. 

In his reply upon the discussion, Dr. Jones said 
that if we could find any practical solution of the 
problem of bringing the labourer back to the land, the 
difficulty with regard to degeneration would to a very 
great extent be solved. t 
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Addenda on Diet in Vario^is Countries. 

Official RepOf'ts of Diplomatic and Considar 
Agents Abroad, 1871. — Mv. A. A. Patou, Consul at 
Ragusa, reported against the use of tea, coffee, and 
spirits on any occasion whatever. Lemonade, or else 
burnt barley, are good substitutes ; the latter may be 
tak(‘n after dinner with advantage, instead of coffee. 
Early breakfast sliould l)e very light, 'bea, coffee, etc. 
and heavy meals cause o])pression and languor. Coffee 
greatly disturbs the process of digestion. In a fort- 
night the substitution of harmless drinks for tea or 
coffee becomes (piitc easy, and the “ deprivation of 
these luxuries, with their attendant expenditure of 
nervous force, is far more tlian compensated l)y the 
serenity of mind resulting from abstinence ” from 
them. A nap half an hour before dinner is considered 
much better tlian after dinner. The liglit diet recom- 
mended is found to conduce not only to liealtli, but to 
an exhilarating flow of animal spirits. 

Air. Pakenli am reported that in Belgium very many 
had for their entire subsistence jiotatoes with a little 
grease, brown or lilack bread, and a little chicory coffee. 
In (piarries, mines, etc., the workmen had bread and 
butter, cheese, vegetables, bacon, salt pork, 'and some- 
times other flesh two or three times a week, and coffee 
and beer lor drink. Coffee is usually mixed with 
chicory. 

At Antwerp coffee with chicory was largely drunk, 
beer only occasionally. “The Belgian artisan lives 
chiefly upon farinaceous or vegetable food.” 

At Para, Brazil, the workman lived on dried or 
salted fish or meat, with mandioca flour, coffee and 
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cachass. Vegetables were beyond bis means, unless he 
had a garden. 

In Saxony, Mr. Burnley reported that the average 
dietary was — 6 a.m., two or three cups of moderately 
strong coffee, with ^ 11). of white bread ; 9 a.m., about a 
^ lb. of bread, with butter and cheese, often brandy. 
At 12, soup, with about ^ lb. of flesh ; 4 p.m., either 
coffee and bread and butter, or bread, butter, cheese, 
beer, or brandy. At 7, about lb. of bread, with 
butter and cheese, seldom meat, and a thin beer. 

Among 'Workmen — 6 a.m., two or three cups of 
coffee, with lb. of l)read; 9 a.m., ^ lb. of bread and 
butter, or bread with bacon or cheese, and, as a rule, 
brandy. At 12, bread and butter, bacon or sausage, 
brandy, sometimes vegetal)les ; 4 }).m., lb. bread and 
butter, sometimes with cheese, bacon, and brandy. At 
7, ^ lb. of bread and butter, potatoes, thin beer. The 
labourers in the country have less flesh, brandy, and 
coffee. 

In Switzerland “ the consum[)tion of meat is 
much greater in the towns than in the country.” 
In 1870 the stated consumption per head in 
Switzerland was 47 lb., against 68 in England. It 
was probably really consideral)ly less, not counting 
foreigners. ' 

“ All classes alike live very frugally,” principally on 
vegetal )les. “ All drink coffee with milk at least twice 
a day,” with a large proportion of (diicory. 

The Norwegian Diet was coarse bread, barley or 
oats, porridge, potatoes, salt fish, little flesh meat. 
Coffee was largely consumed by all classes. 

Tartar Diet . — The Tartars are exceedingly carniv- 
OEous on occasion, but as a rule abrtemious, living on 
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millet and mare’s milk. They are “stout, hardy, 
spirited, fearless.” {Memoirs of Baron de 'Toil.) 

In Norway, meat which has been smoked or dried 
is kept for many months. Salt herrings are very largely 
consumed. A cup of coffee is taken orr rising, a small 
glass of brandy at breakfost. This meal, among the 
well-to-do, includes ham, tongue, sausages, anchovies, 
cheeses, fislt, potatoes, cold meat dishes, etc. Dinner 
consists of soup, fish, meat, and pudding. Beer and 
claret arc favourite drinks. Supper includes beer, 
brandy, and meats like those at breakfast, with cheeses 
in variety. {Vegetarian, Ma)'' 21, 1898.) 

Diet of the German Worhmayi . — A correspondent 
writing to the Daily Chronicle recently desijribed the 
German workman’s breakfast as consisting of black 
bread, sausage, rolls, and coffee ; dinner — sausage, vege- 
tables, soup ; supper — bread, butter, clieese, coffee, etc. 
Eggs and flesh are not eaten daily in many parts. 

Orkneys and Shetlands. — The people of the 
Orkneys and Shetlands are descril)ed as having taktm 
to tea-drinking “ with a zest unsurpas.sed l)y almost 
any other of tlie Queen’s dominions. It is tea, tea, tea, 
literally from morning till night. . . . The black, 
boiling liquid is consumed in large quantities, rvith 
little sugar and no milk. This frequent teaHlriiikiiig is 
having a disastrous effect on the looks of the Shetland 
women. They age rapidly,” etc. The Orcadian 
farmers use oatmeal largely, potatoes, milk, and 
plentiful tea. 

“ In Edinburgh and Glasgow the distinctive Scottish 
diet has almost di.sappeared, to be replaced by the pork, 
bacon, beef, slops, and white bread of more recent 
times.” In many^Df the larger towns this sort of €are 
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has taken the place of the “ halesome parritch ” of 
Burns’ days. An excessively vile, tough, and rancid 
pork, highly seasoned with salt, pepper, and saltpetre, 
is a (50mmon dish. [Vegetarian, Dec. 3, 1898.) 

Spa'iiisli, llkrrZ,’crs‘. — The Spanish servants are 
stronger, harder, and more willing workers than their 
fellows in England. They live on l)read, onions, fruit, 
savoury soups, fry or onions, beans, oil, tomatoes, etc. 
[Vegetarian, April 30, 1898.) 

Beaver Indians.- — -The Beaver Indians of British 
Columbia live on flesh and wild fruits ; tliey often eat 
G to 10 11). of meat, and at other times tliey almost 
starve. The flesh diet causes a very great deal of 
scrofula and otlier diseases, so tliat they arc dying out. 

The British in Columbia eat much meat, and are 
great tea-drinkers. [Vegelaricm, Oct. 8, 1898.) 

Diet and Opium in China. — Opium-smoking in 
Cldna is a cause of great pliysical evu‘1, and at the same 
time economical evil as great. Mr. Parkc'r’s bearers 
were half- starved, ragged rufiians, but almost always 
opium-smokers. At many villages neither rice, nor 
eggs, nor sugar, nor fowls were obtainable, but Indian 
opium was always to lie liought. Money was univer- 
sally wasted upon expensive opium liy those who could 
least afford it ; poverty and misery resulted. This 
was in the Chelikiang province. The physique of 
the people was undoubtedly deteriorating. It is the 
Indian, not the Chinese, drug which does nearly all 
the damage. 

The Japanese and Coreans do not use opium. 
The Jjipanese, though shorter than the Chinese, are of 
sterner and sturdier stuff. The Coreans are also 
superior in physique to the Chiniesc of some pro- 
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vinces. Opium-smoking can be left off suddenly 
without ill effects ; this has been proved in the Hong- 
Koiig prisons. 

The population of China in 1853 was, according 
to official records, 400,000,000. About 1 man in 20 
smokes Indian opium, and probably about 4 in 20 
smoke Chinese. 

A great many women, especially the Manchus, 
smoke opium. 

A mandarin’s principal meal usually consists of the 
following, or something of the sort : — A large bowl of 
hot rice, a bowl of rice water, an oun(;e or two of pork, 
sour cabbage, salt duck, smoked ham, shrimps, etc. ; 
sometimes a very little wine or rice spirit ; and a few 
cups of tea. 

In some of the towns, and many parts of China, 
rats, mice, kittens, puppies, and almost any animal, 
if it happens to die on tlic road of jffague or disease, 
is readily appropriated for food. 

Milk is not, as a rule, druidc in China except in the 
north. In Annam and Burmah, milk had no place in 
the national diet. Cheese is not used. 

Birds’ nests, which are eaten at “ first-class feasts, 
consist of the half-digested masses of fish and seaweed 
thrown up from the stomach of the swallow.*’ 

The Chinese do not drink cold water.^ 

In Japan (country) rice is considered a luxury, and is 
replaced by millet, beans, and a sort of macaroni. In 
an ordinary Buddhist native household, where no meat 
is eaten, a woma)i’s rice - box is her larder. Only 
among the upper classes are sauces, eggs, and elaborate 
soups added to the simple hire. Two dishes are usual 
where guests are rwot frequent, rice and seaweed soups. 
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The daikon, a wliite radish, is very commonly eaten 
as a relisli. These details are given by Mr. Douglas 
Sladen.' 

Indian Fare and iStrenr/th. — Mr. Herl^ert 
Compton, in a book recently published,® states that 
the richer classes arc very large eaters. “ The 
Bengali’s menu is varied, and his appetite enormous. 
Measure for measure, your Indian will far outstrip the 
European in eating capjicity.” Soup, fish, curry, rice 
cakes, pinldiugs, porridge, pulse, and fruit are 
consumed apparently at one meal. 

“The thriftiness of the peasant is marvellous.” 
Rico is too mucli a luxury to l)e the common food. 
Millet, pulse, and other coarse grain form the staple, with 
salt and chillies for condiment. There are millions of 
peasants in India who exist on half an acre. 

Referring to the Indian soldiers, Mr. Compton 
says : “ Looking at their fine, stalwart figures, at tlie 
mere height, weight, bulk, and girth of some of them, 
it is difficult to credit the simplicity of their fare and 
the frugality of their lives in their native land. Most 
of them are vegetarians, iind those big-boned frames 
and brawny muscles are innocent of any bolstering up 
with flesh food. Even in a country where meat sells 
at a penny a pound, the sepoy cannot afford such 
luxuries as beef, mutton, or goat, except on Iiigh days 
and holidays. M'hcat and Indian corn arc his staple 
food.” In drink he confines himself to water and 
milk. He is a first-rate fighting man. There are few 
tasks he will not attempt. 

Jajyanese Fare, Strength, Brain, and Endurance. 
— Mr. Cowen describes the Japanese in the war : 
“.A wooden pail full of steaming b(^iled rice is brought 
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round, and each man fills his howl ; a dish of some- 
thing like pickled cabbage, another of fish, and another 
of broad beans, or some such things, go round. . . . 
The rice-bowl may be filled three times, but the small 
saueerful of other things is seldom replenished. 
Sometimes there is preserved beef, in half-pound tins, 
and there are several other variations when possible. 
It is often said that the Japanese diet would not lie 
enough to keep a foreigner in health and strength. 
This is mere suj)erstition. We believe in meat mainly 
because meat has happened to be tlie diet of our 
ancestors. . . . Tlie Ja]>etans eat pi'aetically nothing 
but meat, because the (iountry gi-ows nothing but 
pasture, and the meat diet has not made them a 
superior race. I have lived on Japanese food — 
soldier food — for- weeks of the hardest work, and it 
nourishes as well as anything. It does not make 
fat, . . . but it makes muscle, bone, siiunv, blood, 
and fire and l)rain, as the Japanese have proved. 
There are no hardier soldiers in the world.” ^ 

Sir Frederick Treves writes of the Japanese trof)ps ; 
“ In physicjue they appeared to be splendid.” There 
was no drunkenness when the companies were dis- 
banded after drill. When regiments started for the 
front, the soldier’s sweetheart would press upon her 
hero a bunch of flowers, not a whisky-bottle. There 
was everywhere an absence of swagger and bravado. 
“ I never once congratulated a Japanese acquaintance 
upon a victory when he did not reply by expressing 
a regret that so many Russian lives had been lost.” 
Extreme care was taken as to cleanliness and as to the 
wholesomeness of food. During six months of terrible 
fighting and expe^ure in a foreign country tliere»was 
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only a fraction of 1 per cent, of deaths from prevent- 
al)le disease. In the Boer War 13,520 British soldiers 
died of disease, mostly preventable. 

Sir Frederick gives a most horrible account of the 
slums of Chinese Canton and of the common food : 
“ The Cantonese live mainly upon rice, fish, pork, fowls, 
and ducks.” Also they consume loathsome stews of 
various sorts, and dogs, rats, worms, putrid eggs, 
entrails, etc.'' 

]\Ir. C. Kadono contril>uted an account of the diet 
of a family “ in moderate circumstances ” to the Times 
of lltli Felnuary 1905. 

There are tliree meals a day. Breakfast (7 to 7.30) 
consists of miso soup (witli vegetables, tofu, etc.), boiled 
rice, tea (sometimes a raw egg or boiled sweet soya 
beans or natto, etc.). Lunch (12), fish )»oiled in soya, 
vegetables stewed in soya, pickles, ])oiled rice, tea. 
Supper ((5 to 6.30), soya soup (with vegetal)les, fish, 
etc.), raw fish with .soya sauce, broiled or boiled fish, 
witli vegetal)les (or ljutcher’s meat or fowls and vege- 
tables), rice, tea. Boya, beans contain 33 to 42 '8 
per (;ent. of al])umen, and 17 to 29 of carbohydrate, 
against 13 ’2 albumen in beef, 18 '8 in mutton, 19 '7 in 
chicken. Soya l)eans are eaten boiled. Miso is steamed 
soya, with barley, malt, rice, and salt, fermented — a 
brown pasty mass. Boya sauce is like miso, but more 
watery. Tofu is boiled soya, with hot water, strained 
and cut into cakes. 

The fare of the bulk of the population is, of course, 
simpler. Ordinary adults eat 1 lb. 8 oz. to 2 lb. 4 oz. 
of rice per day — three bowls at each meal. 
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In Japan the upper classes nurse (breast-feed) 
their children for about a year. No child would get 
more that about half a pint of milk daily when weaned. 
It is looked upon as a luxury. “ The .Japanese rice is 
far more sustaining than the Indian.” As to tea, 
boiling water is poured on, and the infusion is poured 
off at once ; it is never allowed to stand, and hot 
water is never poured on the leaves a second time. 
There is much rheumatism, caused, Mrs. Earle thinks, 
by tea and fisli. But we must remember the excess- 
ively hot baths taken daily and the draughty houses. 
“ There is no gout.” “ The labouring classes I should 
call much stronger and healthier than the poor of 
Europe. They arc hardier, and more independent of 
luxuries in food and domestic life.” Tliere is much 
moi'c frcsli air in the houses owing to the absence of 
glass windows. Mrs. Earle warns her readers against 
fruit, jam, marmalade, et(;., in wintei’, owing to the 
tendency, in c,old weather, of many persons to retain 
uric acid. Apples, however, arc not included in the 
fruits which should be avoided.® 

(xeneral Nogi, Commander of the Eleventh Divi- 
sion of the Impei'ial Japanese Army, has an immense 
reputation in Japan. “ He became celebrated by his 
marvellous administration of Formosa. . *. . He is 
one of the most cultured of living Japanese gentlemen. 
His scholarship is renowned.” He is a writer of songs, 
this “wonderful old Samurai leader.” Character, 
temperament, and ability have combined to give him 
almost unlimited intluenc.e. For a long time he sub- 
sisted on shojinryori, a diet “ simple beyond all Western 
notions”— the diet of an ascetic recluse, for he retired 
for four years from,the world. His high ideals of duty, 
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at a moineut wlien vast preparations were being made 
for the coming crisis, forbade him all the comforts of 
home life. He is a. w’arrior of the finest type.' 

Iceland. — “ The ordinary food of a well-to-do Ice- 
landic family consists of dried fish, butter, sour whey 
(kept till fermentation takes place), curds, and skier 
(a very peculiar cheese), a little mutton and rye bread. 
As might be expected, this very meagre fare is not 
very conducive to health : scurvy, leprosy, elephanti- 
asis, and all cutaneous disorders are very common ; 
while the practice of mothers to leave off nursing their 
children at the end of three days, feeding them with 
cow’s milk instead, results in a frightful mortality 
among the Itabies.” 

Arctic Condition . — It is a common stopper to 
the advocate of a humane way of living to put the 
question : “ What would you do in the polar regions ? ” 
The answer is very simple, “ 1 would not live there ; 
and I consider it a wu’ong to c-hoose ice and dai’kness 
when the greater part of the world is full of life and 
beauty.” The fact, however, is that it would be quite 
easy to live well on the products of plants in the 
coldest climates. 1'he P'inns have proved this. The 
finest oils from iiuts and fruits aio equal to any cod- 
liver oil dr bear’s fat. M. Pelletier lived entirely 
without flesh food during his recent sojourn in Alaska. 
The severe cold had very little effect on him. 

Tahiti . — Captain Cook described the people of 
Otaheite (Tahiti) as follows : — “ As to the people, they 
are of the largest size of Euiopeans. The tallest that 
we saw was a man upon a neighbouring island who 
measured 6 feet 3 inches. The women of the superior 
rank are also in general above oqr middle stature, 
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but those of the inferior class are rather below it, 
and some of them are very small. Their natural com- 
plexion is brunette. The shape of the face is comely. 

. . . Their teeth are almost, without exception, most 
beautifully even and white, and their breath perfectly 
without taint. In their disposition they seemed to 
be brave, open, and candid, without either suspicion 
or treachery, ci’uelty or revenge. . . . 1’hey were, 
however, all thieves. 

“ As to food, the principal is the bread-fruit. . . . 
If a man plant ten trees — which he may do in about 
an hour — he will fulfil his duty to his own and future 
generations as well as our people fulfil theirs by 
ploughing and reaping as often as the seasons return. 
Cocoa-nuts, bananas, plantains, and a great variety of 
other fruits are also eaten.” “ Salt water (sea) is the 
universal sauce.” “ For drink, they have nothing but 
water or the juice of the cocoa-nut.” A great deal of 
fish is added at times to the vegetal )lo diet. 

The produce of the islands included thirteen sorts 
of bananas, a fruit like an apple, sweet potatoes, yams, 
cocoas, jambu (a delicious fruit), ahee (a pod fruit), 
various other fruits ; and liogs, dogs, and poultry. 

“ The quantity of food which these [chief] people 
eat at a meal is prodigious. I have seen one man 
devour two or three fishes as big as a perch ; three 
bread-fruits, each bigger than two fists ; fourteen or 
fifteen plantains or bananas, each 6 or 7 inches long 
and 4 or 5 round ; and near a quart of the pounded 
bread-fruit.” Custom required them to have their meals 
not in company, but in solitude. 

In New Zealand, Captain Cook found the people 
equal to the largest of those in Europe, stout, well* 
37 
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limbed, and fleshy, exceedingly vigorous and active, 
mild and gentle towards each otlier, implacable towards 
enemies.” “Their principal food is fish,” at certain 
times, “ and fern root, yams, clams, and potatoes. . . . 
Water is their universal liquor, and if they have 
really no means of intoxication, they arc in this parti- 
cular happy beyond any other people that we have yet 
seen or heard of ” “ As there is, pei'haps, no source of 

di.sease, eithei- critical or chronic, l)ut intemperance and 
inactivity, it cannot be thought strange that they 
enjoy perfect and uninterrupted health.” 

A'licient Education and Health. — In Rollin’s 
Ancient History I find the following allusions® to 
education, derived, no doubt, from Xenophon’s Cyro- 
pcedia : — I'he pultlic. good, the common l)enef)t of the 
nation, was the only principle of all the Persian laws. 
“ The education of children was Io(.)ked upon as the 
most important duty, and the most essential part of 
government. . . . lA^ery thing was regulated, the place 
and length of their exercises, the times of eating, the 
quality of their meat and drink,” etc. 

“ The onlv food allowed either the children or the 
young men was 1)read, cresses [vegetables], and water. 

. . . They considere<l that a plain, frugal diet, without 
any mixture of sauces or ragouts, would strengthen the 
l>ody, and lay sucli a foundation of liealth as would 
enable them to undergo tlie hardships and fatigues of 
war to a good old age.” 

“ When the Modes and Hyrcanians were returned 
from pursuing the enemy, Cyrus made them sit down 
to the repast he had prepared for them, desiring them 
only to send some bread to the Persians, who were 
sofliciently provided, he said, with all they wanted. 
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either for their ragouts or their drinking. Hianger was 
their only ragout, and water from the river their only 
drink.” 

To the very last, Cyrus enjoyed a vigorous state of 
health, which was the fruit of the sober and temperate 
life which he had constantly led. At a very advanced 
age “ he still enjoyed all the vigour and advantages of 
youth.” 

Of the Egyptians, M. Rollin tells that tlie quantity 
and qujdity of what the king was to eat and drink 
were prescribed by the laws, and that this was a custom 
in Egypt, wliose inhabitants were all sober, and whose 
air inspired frugality. 

Abbe Fleury, in his book on the manners of the 
Israelites, truly observes that “ it is the peasant who 
feeds the citizen, the magistrate, the gentleman, the 
ecclesiastic ; . . . all must ultimately bo owned to be 
received from the products of the earth ; .and thereupon 
he sliows how the cultivation of the land is a finer 
pursuit than “ sauntering from place to place, gaming, 
and expensive divei’sions.” 

Honouring the cultivators and owners of flocks and 
herds, the Egyptians continued for thousands of years 
to occupy tlie banks of the Nile. No man was allowed 
to be useless to the State.*® 

Professor Lawrence, F.R.S., in one of his lectures 
in 1823 at the College of Surgeons, said that “ in 
the periods of their greatest simplicity, manliness and 
bravery, the Greeks and Romans appear to have lived 
almost entirely on plain vegetable preparations ; indif- 
ferent bread, fruits, and other produce of the earth are 
the chief nourishment of the modern Italians, and of 
the mass of the population in most countries of Europe. 
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Of those more immediately known to ourselves, the 
Irish and Scotch may be mentioned ; who are certainly 
not rendered w’caker than their English fellow- subjects 
by their freer use of vegetable aliment,” 

Parisian Workmen . — Miss Betham-Ed wards writes: 
The fare of a French Parisian workman is a basin of 
soup before setting out to work. Water in which 
vegetables liave been boiled is set aside for this, and a 
bit of butter or bacon is added, and there will be a 
savoury mess in wliich to steep his pound of bread. 
Bacon costs Is. 6d. a pound, and the high price of 
butter causes the poor to use margarine. Bread is 2d. 
a pound, meat Is. 2d. to Is. 6d. and 2s., sugar (was) 
5d. to Od., tea 2s. 6d. to 6s., coifee 2s. to 2s. 6d., 
Gruyere cheese l.s. to Is. 4d. ; and bananas are 2d. 
each. Good coals are .£2, 16s. a. ton. 

“ No Break/ast .” — The cutting-out of one meal 
.seems to bring very great benefit to many persons, but 
could certainly not be recommended to all. A corre- 
spondent writes to the Vegetarian Messenger of 
January last that, though it was a “ .severe wrench ” to 
him to give up breakfast, after eight months’ trial of 
only two meals a day he is in perfect health, stronger 
physically, and mentally than ever before. All the rest 
of the family and household, including two boys, have 
been particularly well since adopting the vegetarian 
diet and two-raeal plan. Colds and headaches have 
gone. 

Another correspondent has gained 13 lb. weight 
since adopting the plan, and has improved in health 
from a “ run-down ” condition. 

In a letter from the British correspondent with the 
trxfops at Colesberg, in the South African War, the 
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following remarks occur ; “ As a rule, the troops have, 
before starting, say, at four a.m., a cup of coffee and 
a biscuit. The march will often last till three or four 
in the afternoon.” At three or four in the afternoon 
they would have a good solid meal of fresh meat, jam, 
biscuits, tea or coffee, “ and they do not wish for any 
more for the rest of the day. Their diet is not lower- 
ing ; the men look the very picture of health and 
strength.” These troops, following De Wet, had 
undergone more than the ordinary hardships.” 

Traqypi-'it Fare . — It is eight hundred years since 
the order of Cistercians was founded at Citerz, in 
France. The Trappists belong to this order. About 
the same time the monastery of Oelenberg, in Alsace, 
was founded. “ All visitors to ()elenl:)erg testify to the 
excellent appearance of the monks. They abstain from 
flesh, fish, and eggs, and live on vegetables, bread, salad, 
cheese, fruit, and water. Rarely they have a little ale. 
On fast-days they eat ex'cn less than the ordinary 
simple fare.” 

Christmas Fare. — Di'. Ilaig writes : “ I make bold 
to say that Christmas, witli its terrible carnage and 
gluttony in the name of the ‘ Lord of Love,’ sends 
hundreds and thousands to an untimely grave in the 
three or four mouths that follow.” The wrong use of 
food, and the retention of waste prodticts in the body, 
causes a fatal reckoning to come in the spring.” 

Professor Victor Horsley, F.R.S., in a very instruc- 
tive lecture for the Lees and Raper Trust, has told of 
the most recent scientific results in researches on the 
effect of alcohol on the brain. Exact measurements 
proved that, although a person might believe that ‘he 
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was working better, even a small quantity of alcohol 
reduced brain activity ; both rapidity of thought and 
the rate of voluntary movement were affected. Larger 
doses caused the brain cells to shrivel and contain mere 
pigment, instead of the vital and necessary nucleus. 
He also demonstrated the close connection between 
alcohol and insanity. “ Total abstinence must be our 
course if we follow the teaching of scientific investiga- 
tion and the dictates of common sense.” 

Milh and Meat Supply. 

In a paper read at the Royal United Service In- 
stitution, Dr. Cantley said that it was difiicult for the 
rich, and almost impossible for the poor, to obtain a 
satisfactory milk supply in towns. Owing to want of 
legislation for eflicient control, milk was drunk in 
London which had been declared unfit for sale in the 
country. London milk was said to contain, in 14 per 
cent, of samples, the tubercle bacilhis. “ Milk is often 
a filthy fluid.” “The only plan for dealing with the 
matter thoroughly seems to me to be the municipalisa- 
tion of the milk supply.” 

Dr. O. J. Cooper, formerly for some years Chairman 
of the Public Health Committee of the London County 
Council, .said, in an interview with a representative 
of a daily paper on 2nd November, that the Council 
has no power to exclude infected milk supply from 
London as a whole. “ I have seen the horrible con- 
ditions under which our milk supply is carried on.” 
Four hundred or five hundred cases of scarlet fever 
ocdhrred lately through a convalescent youth employed 
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as milker. “ Milk is the very best soil for the cultiva- 
tion of the bacilli of epidemic diseases.” 

As to infected tlesh, Dr Alfred Carpenter said in 
1879, as President of the Preventive Medicine Section 
of the Sanitary Institute, that “ our domestic animals 
fell a prey to every kind of epidemic. . . . All sanitary 
law is as a rule ignored by the farmer. ... I was not 
surprised when I heard an inspector from the Metro- 
politan Me-at Market declare upon oath that 80 per 
cent, of the meat wliich was sent to the London 
market was the subject of tubercular disease.” They 
are sup})lied, says Dr. Carpenter, with foul air, foul 
water, and often with musty food. 

In this connection the words of Charles Kingsley 
have direct bearing : “ A dying child is to me one 
of the most dreadful sig’hts in the world. . . . The 
most l)eautiful and precious thing that earth can 
have. . . . Wliat has Cod given to this thankless 
earth, and what has the earth thrown away, in nine 
cases out of ten, from its own neglect and careless- 
ness ? . . . You, and not the ‘ visitation of Cod,’ are 
the cause of epidemics. . . . Let our hearts be 
bowed as the heart of one man, to say, that, so tar as 
we have the power, so help us. Cod, no nn*n, woman, 
or child in Britain . . . shall die henceforth of pre- 
ventable disease. 

“ Every social improvement, and most mechanical 
ones, have had to make their way against laziness, 
ignorance, envy, vested wrongs, vested superstitions, 
and the whole vis inertia} of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. ... A bit of sanitary reform is a sacred 
duty, from which S no more dare turn away than from 
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knockine; down a murderer whom I saw kilJin<x a 
woman.” 

And cruelty and neglect towards men has its 
counterpart in cruelty and neglect towards animals. 

“ I liave seen,” says Mr. Sidney Beard, “ the sweat 
of agony rolling from a gentle mother cow, and every 
hair standing out in dreadful, tense terror as the fatal 
chain dragged her by the head across tlie blood-stained 
floor. Fighting for every inch, slipping in the gore of 
her fellows, with starting eyeballs and short breaths of 
concentrated terror, she was forced onward to her 
doom ; the cruel twisted tail behind, the inexorable 
windlass chain in front. Each inch was a very lifetime 
of agony, each moment a century of pain, and for 
what ? To benefit humanity ? — No.” 

The 111- Health of London. 

Dr. Vivian Poore has shown that the annual rate of 
mortality in the central districts of London did not 
materially decrease between 1841 and 1891. 

The “ corrected ” death-rates, meaning the rates not 

including the deaths of non-residents in hospitals, were 

as follows for the vaiious districts in 1891 : — 

% 

Western, 19‘5 ; Eastern, 23'2 ; 

Northern, 20'0; Southern, 20’3. 

Central, 27’6 ; 

The death-rate for Central London was thus higher than 
that of any big town in England. But it was really 
higher than appears from the figure — first, because the 
correction for age-distribution has not been made, 
thpugh the central districts are constantly supplied by 
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selected adults from the country ; second, because no 
correction has been made for the large number of 
Londoners sent to the country ill and dying. The 
infant mortality figure for the first quarter of 1892 
was, for the whole of London, 179 : for the Strand, 
317 ; the City, 244 ; Holborn, 229 ; St. Martin’s, 217 ; 
Clerkenwell, 212. 

“Not only does every human being require for his 
support [at least] a certain definite average amount of 
pure air and pure water, but also a definite average 
amount of the earth’s surfiice to provide him with food 
and clothing.” Dr. Poore estimates that, on the 
average, one acre is about sufficient for the bare 
support of one person. If tlie man “really inhabited 
his unit there need be no difficulty about fresh air, 
water supply, or burial.” Dr. Poore might have added 
“ nor about drainage, food supply, fresh vegetables, 
playgrounds.” 

Sir Douglas Galton quoted Dr. Farr’s discovery, 
that in pro|)ortion as you have a population concen- 
trated on a small area, so will the mortality of that 
population be increased. The grandchildren of people 
who live in towns and who grow up, are only lialf as 
numerous as those of labourers who live in healthy 
country districts. 

“ I found in aji insanitary district in St. George’s 
in the East, where the death-rate was 31 per 1000, the 
sickness-rate was 270 per 1000, or 9 cases of illness to 
1 death. In the worst parts of the district the sickness 
rate was 620 per 1000, or 20 to 1 death.” Dr. Farr 
calculated the future wages of an agricultural labourer 
at twenty at £637 ; so that if he died at that age the 
sum of £637 is loiit to the community. • . 
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Notes on Rural Depopulation. 

According to the ManclieMer Guardian oi June 17, 
1901, the rural districts of the country show an 
increase of population of 2 "9 per cent., while the urban 
have increased 1 5 ’2. The driiin to the towns is in ten 
years aljout 9 })er (;ent. of tlie total rural population. 
The rural popidation has fallen from 25 to 23 per cent, 
of the whole country. The people of towns with over 
50,000 has increased from 42 to 44‘5 of the whole 
population of England. 

According to Prince Kropotkin, the Belgians aim 
not, as we do, at producing £5 worth of liay, but 
£100 worth of vegetables, cal)bages, carrots, etc., to 
the acre. 

In America, at a recent competition, the first ten 
prizes were awarded to farmers wlio had grown, on 
three acres each, from 87 to 11.5 bushels of maize, 
Indian corn, to the acre. In Minnesota prizes were 
given for 8^ to 31 tons of potatoes to the acre — 300 to 
1170 bushels. 

At 'romblaine, in France, the 8|- bushels of wheat 
recjuired for one man’s annual food were grown on 47 
feet sipiare (2250 s<p ft.), about one-twentieth of an 
acre. (Major Hallett.) 

Labourers and artisans ought to grow, in small 
gardens, huge crops of potatoes, carrots, beans, onions, 
peas, and beans. 

Another investigator states that 1000 square feet of 
land (50 x 20) will produce 38 lb. of wheat, 462 lb. 
of potatoes, or 4000 lb, of bananas, representing one 
man’s food supply for 38 days, 230 days, and 4 years 
resj>ectively. « 
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The following is derived from the Clarion of 
] Itli September 1903 : — 

Mr. Vincent, of a hotel at Brighton, works as 
waiter eighty hours a week. His age is fifty-six. He 
has been cultivating an allotment since 1893 : three 
years, 50 rods; next year, GO rods; and since 1897, 
80 rods. His chest was very l)ad, and the doctor’s 
advice made him take to gardening. He cultivates his 
allotment mostly between 4 a.m. and 8 a.m., when his 
duties at the hotel begin. From January to September 
1903 he put in 66()| hours at his garden ; roughly, 
three hours a day. In July he worked 131 hours. “I 
reckon that a man could cultivate 2 acres, not over- 
work himself, and make £4 a, week.” He always 
watches his vegetal)] es carefully, fills every incli of 
s{)a(.‘e with plants, and as soon as one cT'op is out puts 
in another. He does not believe in artificial mantn-es 
or intensive cultivation. The allotments are on the 
Downs, clialk and stones, not 3 inches of soil. “ It 
took me six montlis to clear it,” now there is a foot 
of soil without a stone on it. He uses al)out ten loads 
of manure, top-dressing, putting manure round the 
plants as they grow, digging it in after the crops are 
taken up. “ We have water laid on, but practically I 
leave it to the rain.” He disposes of his produce to 
the hotel and to private customers, and never alters his 
prices, — cauliflowers, l^d. each always; peas, 7d. a 
gallon, even when sliops charge Is. 6d. Me charges 
2d. for baskets in which he packs 20 lb. of stuff. Phr 
Gd. the railway company delivers 25 lb. witliin 2^ miles 
of the London station. He paid 25s. for digging last 
year — all the work is ijractically done l)y himself. The 
soil gets more piroduetive every year ; this yea*', he 
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expects to clear ,£80. He takes himself, and gives 
away, about £10 a year of stuff. The corporation 
charges at the rate of £4 an acre. 

His account stands as follows : — 


Revenue. 


Asparagus (Ls. Gd per 100) . 

£0 

8 

6 

Asparagus kale (2s. Gd. a bus.) 

1 

19 

10 

Artichokes (3s, 4d. a bus.) 

2 

5 

f) 

Broccoli (Hd. each) 

4 

17 

5 

Brussels sprouts (5d. a gal.) . 

2 

17 

4 

Beetroot (Id. and 4d, each) . 

1 

2 

4 

Inroad beans .... 

0 

5 

0 

Cauliilowers (l^d. each) 

4 

7 

10 

Cabbages (Id. each) 

9 

0 

10 

Carrots (10 for Id.) 

1 

14 

0 

French beans (5d. a gal.) 

1 

8 

7 

Flowers , . , . . 

0 

18 

4 

CroosebeiTies (4d. a qt.) 

1 

0 

0 

Lettuce (Id. and Jd.) . 

7 

11 

1 

Leeks (6d. a doz.) 

0 

4 

8 

Marrows (Id. and lid. each) 

2 

0 

11 

Mushrooms (Gd. a lb.) . 

2 

17 

4 

Mustard (2d. a punnet) 

0 

17 

4 

Mint ...... 

0 

19 

6 

Peas (7d. a gal.) .... 

4 

18 

0 

Parsley ..... 

3 

G 

4 

Potatoes (5d. and Gd. a gal.) 

1 

14 

10 

IMants *..... 

0 

1 

0 

Ked currants (Is. Gd. a gal.) . 

0 

16 

G 

Radishes (3G for Id.) . 

0 

10 

6 

Rhubarb (6 sticks Id.) . 

0 

17 

11 

Stones (2 loads) .... 

0 

.0 

0 

Spinach (5d. a gal.) 

2 

11 

0 

Sea-kale ..... 

2 

0 

11 

Sage ...... 

0 

12 

3 

Turnips (5d. a gal.) 

0 

5 

11 

Thyme (3d. a bunch) . 

0 

4 

7 


£66 2 11 
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Expenditure. 

Rent and Water . 

Manure .... 
Seeds ..... 
Wheelbarrow 
Garden boots 


£2 6 4 

2 18 3 

2 3 4 

0 9 6 

0 10 6 


£8 7 11 


Profit, £57, 15s. Od. 


Mr. Vincent started without knowledge of gardening 
and had no greenhouse. 


Vigour and Frugality. 

Mr. George Jacob Ilolyoake wrote as follows in the 
Co-operative News : — Mr. Henry Pitman was, as he 
ever has been since congresses began, at the reporter’s 
table, radiant, though it takes less to keep him alive 
than any one I know save Cardinal Manning. As the 
French say, “ Tjong live Vegetarianism !” Referring to 
Mr. Axon, “ Ai‘e we to conclude,” says Mr. Holyoake, 
“that the cereal mind is brighter than the bovine i?” 

Charles Kingsley, in Alton Locke, referring to 
Crossthwaitc the Chartist, wrote : “ He was not only 
a water-drinker, but a strict vegetarian alsb, to which, 
perhaps, he owed a gr(uit deal of the almost preter- 
natural clearness, volubility, and sensitiveness of his 
mind.” 

General Booth is described by a great journalist as 
“one of the most inspiring teachers of our time”; “in 
old age the same lithe, fiery, untrammelled, and rest- 
less spirit of his youth”; “a living example of the 
gospel of simplicity^, purity, sanctity, sobriety.” 
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In The Stark-Munro Letters, one of Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s characters says : “ I was able to recommend 
vegetarianism, which I have found to act as a charm in 
such cases” (epilepsy). 

Mr. Miles won the Final Tennis M.C.C. Challenge 
Prize in 1903, of which he was already a holder, being 
proved, according to a newspaper account, “ far and 
away the best amateur tennis and racquet player in 
the world.” 


Food Vfdue of Vegetahle AJlnimen. 

Dr. Rutgers’ experiments on himself and his wife, 
the results of which were published in Dr. Voit’s 
Zeitschrift fir Blologie, showed that vegetable 
albumen, weight for weight, is equivalent to animal 
albumen, the nitrogenous l)alance }:»etween income and 
output being equal, and health maintained. 

Peas and Iteans, lioweA^er, were found to produce 
some discomfort. Acidity was less on the vegetable 
than on the mixed diet.*'^ 


'The Value of Lentils. 

In a letter to tlie 'Times some twenty-five years 
ago Mr. W.' Stevens, Superintendent of the Ham-yard 
Soup Kitchen, W., described lentils as “undoubtedly 
the very best ingredient for soup,” and similar 
testimony was given before the Physical Deteriora- 
tion Committee. Still further back, about 1860, Mr. 
S. G. Young, of the Council of Education, .said : 
“ Lentils are much too nutritious to be eaten unmixed 
with other foods ; they are among the richest known 
of yegetable substances used as foqd.” Analysis of 
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1 lb. of lentil seed gave : Water, 2 oz. 105 grs. ; casein, 
4 oz. 70 grs.; starch, 5 oz. 262 grs.; sugar, 140 grs.; 
fat, 1 oz. 153 grs.; mineral matter, 105 grs. 

Prevention of Colds. 

The following appeared in the Practitioner : A 
woman who for years suffered from violent colds, some- 
times very serious, has obtained immunity by attention 
to diet, and especially by drinking water copiously, 
and the use of a rough liorse l>rush for the skin, accord- 
ing to the advhte of a: New York physician. “ When- 
ever you ^Ccatfi heavy, rich dinner — and let it be as 
seldom as possible,-— omit the next meal, and substitute 
a quart of water. You can’t take cold unless you get 
into a condition for it.” Water taken with meals, says 
the Practitioner, does not count at all ; it is rather to 
be added to tlie side of the enemy. It must be taken 
bef ore breakfast, and aga in just beibie retiring; a 
quart should be sipped during three-quarters of an hour. 

Vegetarian Diet for Alcoholics. 

Idle warden of the Female Inebriates’ Home, which 
has been already noticed, has informed Mr. H. Cocking 
that “since adopting this diet” the women (in bad 
cases) “ ;ire up and about in less than a fortnight,” 
much less than the time previously required. “ I 
receive women of all ages, from twenty up to seventy- 
six, and in no instance lias it failed to suit them” — 
(A lady, who has kept a large staff’ of servants, to her 
kitchenmaid). 

On this matter the opinion of an American paper, 
the Pathfinder, ,of Los Angelos, may be quoted : 
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“ With the elimination of mejit [from the system] . . . 
tlie desire for other forms of dissipation is removed. . . . 
We regard meat-eating as the most dangerous habit 
that to-day affects the race. ... We know that the 
moral tone of every individual is lifted fully 75 per 
cent, when once meat is eliminated.” 


Alcohol imdermining Health. 

In speaking of the action of alcohol as a producer 
of disease, Sir Andrew Clark, senior physician to the 
I.ondon Hospital, declared that certaiidy more than 
three-fourths of the disorders in what we call “ fashion- 
able life ” arise from the use of this drug. “ Perhaps 
the greater mass of the disorders, as distinct from the 
diseases, with which mankind is afflicted, arise from the 
abuse of this drug.” “ It is the frequent or habitual 
use of beer, etc-., in small or moderate quantities, and 
not the occasional bout of heavy drinking, which does 
the harm.” “ Day by day . . . this little excess is 
doing its Avork. It upsets the stomach, the stomach 
upsets tlie other organs, and bit by Int, under this fair 
and genial and jovial outside, the constitution is being 
sapped,” and then, suddenly, comes the severe and 
dangerous illness. 


Importance of Oil. 

Dr. G. Black says that vegetarians generally make 
the mistake of ignoring the importance of fats and 
oils in their dietary. Pine kernels, Brazil nuts, or a 
spoonful or two of pure oli\m or nut oil each day would 
do much to keep the body warm and healthy in cold 
wentlier. , 
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Causes of Cancer and Insanity in India. 

According- to the Encydopmlia Britcmnica, tliere 
wen!, about 1881, 240,042 Christians and. 171,542 
MohanimecTans in Ceylon. In 1901 tliere we)‘e 
2,075,000 Buddhists, 300,000 Christians, 900,000 
Hindus, 240,000 Mohaimnedans. Coffee was grown 
to a large and increasing extent lietween 1850 and 
1873. The cultivation of tea and cocoa lias taken its 
place. 

'Fhe palm-fruit furnishes the native with food, 
drink, and other materials. The cliief stajile of Ceylon 
is rice. 

[The West I’rovince includes (.kiloinljo. The 
>South includes (lalle. The Central seems wild and 
billy. The North-West, the East, the North, and 
North Central, and Uva and 8aharaganiuwa seem to be 
1 i t tie K u ropean isei I . ] 

Sir Samuel Baker says in Eight Years in, Ceylon, 
that the natives chew betel-nut (areca) composition 
continually, from which they are aillicted with cancer 
in the clieek ; also, they use largely the followdng 
stimidants and narcoti<.‘s — arrack, toliacco, fungi, and 
Indian hemp. Hemp is still more used by the 
Alalaliars. 

In that part of the recent Judicial Statistiiis of 
British India which deals with asylums for the insane 
(1902 and preceding years), it appears that the causes 
of insanity were, on an average for live years (1887-91), 
for each yoa,r : — 

Hemp habit . . 800 (about) 

38 
188 


Opium 

Alcohol 

38 
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For the five j^ears, 1898-1902 : — 


HemjA . 

070 (id)out) 

Eating opium . 

20 

Smoking 02 )ium 

7 . 

Alcoholism 

150 


Of all the knoum causes, hemp was by far the most 
effective, largely exceeding even heredity. 

Cancer m Anu^.rican Towns. 

The British Americayi Journal states that care- 
fully compiled statistics show an increase of cancer in 
the last forty years in — 


Boston, of. 

28 

to 

85 

deaths jAcr 1 00,000 

San Francisco 

10-5 

to 

103-0 


Ncav York 

32 

to 

60 

•i f 

Philadelphia 

34 

to 

70 

? 

Baltimore . 

18 

to 

03 

5 J 

New Orleans 

15 

to 

82 

9 1 


Foul Flesh for Food. 

In the course of a discussion on the meat su2.)ply,’'’ 
Dr. Armstrong, of Newcastle-ou-Tync, said that foreign 
meat was sent to us in varying cf)nditions ; it was 
sheeted, and insjiection Avas difficult. “Offal comes in 
boxes.” Dr. bond, of Holl)orn, said a very large 
amount of diseased meat was brought into London, 
quite unfit for food. 

Dr. Alexander Alarsden, (Chairman of the Cancer 
Hosjiital, fjondon, stated in a letter to a neAvspa 2 )er 
(5th March 1901), that the first stej) urgently reejuired 
to nrrest the increase of cancer is ' to stoj> the sale of 
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diseased meat and other pernicious foods. Carcasses 
affected with “ anthrax, foot and mouth disease, tuber- 
culosis, etc., are drc.ssed up” for the market, and pass 
undiscovered. The same dangerous practice is known 
also in the Colonies. 

On 6th December 1904, Dr. Collingridgc, M.O.H. 
to the cit)^ of London, told the presiding Alderman at 
the Cuildhall that certain (piarters of l)ecf seized were 
cancerous ; and that beef containing sarcoma is the 
most dangerous food imaginable. 

A very hirge percentage of the cattle killed for food 
are tuberculous. Much tuberculous meat is made into 
sausages, etc. ; much foul meat is insufficiently cooked. 
Often the interior of a large joint of meat does not 
reach, during cooking, the temperature fatal to bacilli. 

Colonel J. Lane Notter said that the Kcjjort of tlie 
Royal Commission clearly indicated that the danger 
[from tuberculous animals] is a real one, espetiially with 
regard to the Jiieat of tuberculous bovines. 

The putrescent state of meat from healthy animals, 
besides the meat of diseased animals, may produce 
meat poisoning. 

“ No doubt tlie flesh [of tlie pig] is affected Ity the 
unwholesome garbage on which the })ig feeds,” 

The pig is attacked by anthrax, tul)erculosis, muco- 
enteritis, liog-cholera, trichina, and other parasites. 

Decomposing flesh may cause vomiting, diarrhma, 
and great dcjiression. 

Professor W. Hunting said that tlie meat of dead 
or dying auimaks and diseased animals is sent up to 
Ijondon for the food of its people. 

“ Probably the most dangerous and offensive meat 
is used only for mafiufacture into prepared foods.” *' 
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Dr. T. \V. Hiiue suitl that “ the pig, as a rule, gets 
nothing but food of the most stinking cliaracter.” 


(jcnesis of Caricer. 

In the article on the work and discoveries of the 
Cancer Research Committee, already quoted (p. 4G0), 
the writer states that Professor Farmer and his 
colleagues have found that cancer cells split up to 
form new cells after tlie manner of reproductive tissue. 
Crowths occur on plants whicli are cancerous in 
destructiveness. “ Some kind of irritating stimulus 
applied to the plant’s tissues will produce them. Tlie 
birth of cancer consists in the application of some kind 
of irritating' stimulus to the ordinary cells.” h)r. 
Bashford and I )r. iMui'ray have succeeded in grafting 
caiK.'cr into animals of the same species. 

Dr. Robert Bell believes that the falling away of 
health, wliich gives o]>portunity foi' tlie development 
of cancer, is due chiefh' to vitiation of the blood, and 
that tlie prime factor in this is tlie overta.xing of the 
digesting and assimilating organs, especaally by an 
ce^cess of animal food. 'L’hose pei'sons who eat least 
flesh of domestic, animals are, as a rule, the healthiest. 
JMuch of the excessive flesh eaten is not digested, but 
decomposed, forming euterotoxins, and \itiating the 
blood. With constipation, there is much absorp- 
tion of fetid matter. Dr. Bell, further on in his 
pampldet, relates tliat a journevmian liutcher stated 
his opinion that GO per cent, of stall-fed c.attle have 
cancerous livers. The meat of cattle thus horribly 
diseased is sent to London, minus the incriminating 
poi*tions. •- 
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The Prodiictivenetis of the Earth,. 

'riie same space of eartli used for ])anaiia culture 
gives a luiiulred and tliirty-tliree times the food-pro- 
duction of'wlieat, and fortv-four times the food of 
potato. The same ground gives 33 Ih. of wheat, 99 lb. 
of potatoes, 4000 11). of bananas. d^l)C banana is nmcli 
more nuti'itive than tlie potato. It can with advantage 
1)0 used in the foian of flour. 


OM of Tramport in Erufand. 

Mr. R. .). Dyson-Deverell writes:'®— 

A ton of apples, FolkestoM(3 to London, costs . . . £\ i 

,, ,, California. ,, ,, . . . 0 15 

,, British meat, rdveT|>ool to London . . .20 

,, Foreign meat . . . . . . ,15 

,, t‘ggs, Galloway to London . . . . 4 14 

,, ,, Denmark . . . . . .14 

,, ,, Russia . . . . . . .12 

,, ]S"ormandy . . . • • . 0 IG 

,, [dviins, apples, or pears, Queenhorougli to London 1 5 

,, ,, ,, Flushing to London . 0 12 

Fnglisli pianos, Liverjiool to London . . . , o 10 

Foreign Pianos . . . . . . . .15 

Nails, Avires, tubes, Birininghain to Londo]i . . . 0 10 

,, ,, ,, Germany . . . . .04 

English spadt'S . . . . . . .'.11 

Geiman . . . . . . . . . 0 G 

Iron ore and steel rails cdiarg<*il per ton on American 

railways . . . . . . . 0 6 

Iron ore and steel lails charged per ton on English 

raihAaays , . . . . . . .19 


1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

G 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 

6 


3 


3 


Oppi danism, 

Mr, Rens Evahmcr,, Int(m-Dep((rtm^^^ Committee 
on Physical — Ayrsliire nirals are, according 
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to the British Assooi.-itioii l\.e])ort, 4‘15 iu. tailor and 
3(5 lb. heavier than tJie natives of ( llasgow. The men of 
Exeter a)'e l|- in. shorter and 15 lb. lighter than the 
neiglibonring men of South Devon. Natives of New- 
castle in the militia average 5 ft. (5 ‘2 in., ‘ of Alnwick 
and JMorpeth 5 ft. 7‘19 in., of the country round 
5 ft. to 5 ft. to in., according to Dr. Beddoe. Tlie 
cutlers of Shetheld, the men of Bristol, are below the 
average of the neighbourhood. Flaiuborough Jisher.s, 
according to the British Association Ivepoi’t, are 2*9 in. 
taller and 24 "o lb. heavier tliaii the artisans f)f 
Shettield. 

Still liirths, liy the Ivegistrar-t JoieraTs reports, have 
increased 300 per cent, in the last thirty years, and 
many more than formerly of the cliildren wlio survivi; 
must . 1)0 feelrle. 

Mr. Ibics l)clieves that the inhabitants of a 
well-managed “(Jarden City” might be positively 
1)etter, [)hysically, than the inhabitants of tlic 
country. 

The Young ( Unieration in, Totvns. 

The recruiting oHicers of Alanchester say tliat tlie 
(.rontrast l/etween tlie young men who come from the 
country and those who come from the crowded districts 
of Alanchester is alarming. These last “ come to us 
wdth. their fingers stained with cigarettes, and nearly 
all of them suffei’ing from palpitation of the heart.” 
At eighteen the chest measurement is only 28 or 29 
inches. 

There is no more serious cpiestion before the 
iif^tion.” . 
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llygioui in Schools. 

The Britisli Association for the Adviuu;ement of 
Seieiu-e appointed ill 1 902 a committee to report “on 
the eonditkins of liealtli essential to the carrying on of 
the work of instruction in schools.” 

Tlie committee advised that the Education Depart- 
ment should adopt or recognise some more thorough 
arnl priicti(.-;d test of a teacher’s knowledge and experi- 
ence of the application of health conditions in school 
life. The health conditions were the folloAving : — 

(1) Bodily nourislimcnt ; (2) ( 'lothing ; (2) Housing 
in scliools ; (4) The woi'king of the Itodily functions and 
organs of sense ; (5) I’hysical exercise ; (G) Times to 
work and rest, including length of lessons and holidays ; 
(7) Healthy tone of mind and morals; (8) d'reAmntive 
and precautionary measures against infectious diseases. 

The Memorial, with Scheme, signed in 1904 hy over 
14,000 medical nieu in favour of the teaching of 
hygiene, including tlie Aalue of foods, has not re(.*eiA'ed 
nearly as much attention as it deserA’cs. It is a most 
admirable document. 

The Decline of the. Birth-Rate^ 

In England, according to Mr. HaA'eloek Ellis, the 
decline of the birth-rate has been, since 187G, 20 per 
cent, of the population, and in some of the large towns 
40 per cent. In tlie seA’enteenth century the aA'erage 
number of children Avas nearly 7, at the end of the 
eighteenth oA’er G, eaily in the nineteenth betAAa'en 4 
and 5, late in the nineteenth beloAv 4, and in parts 
only a little ovej' 1. The birth-rate of Anglo-Sipon 
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( -aiiadfi is low, of Australia very low, and of New 
Zealand low and fallingd'*' Meanwhile the Dutch of 
the lonely veldt, and the French Canadians, have 
families of 4 to 1 8. We win territory, but lose our 
race. 

A hstinence and Endurance. 

Major Skinner, during his great engineering cam- 
paign in the interior of Ceylon, lived out of doors, his 
oidy shelter being a, leaf tent, aJid his only food for 
two months being rice, roots, five small chickens, a 
S(]ua]'e inch of fish at each meal, a small cup of coffee, 
rice-dour cake and bisoiit, and a little cold tea or a 
glass of sherry and water. “This regime,” he says, 
“ i)rought me into sueh splcndi<l condition that 1 could 
outrun anyone. T could leave all the athletes of the 
village behind me.” flis working staff consisted of 
African soldiers, “the hardiest in the British army.” 
Tliey had sa\"oury meals, s;dt beef, poi'k, rice, curry, 
arrack. Every man except liimself was laid u]). Before 
the close of the season Major Skinner suffered severely 
from sore legs, apparently the result of hardshi})s. 
Idiree thousand miles of made roads, and many other 
works, testified to the value of his fifty years of incessant 
work.“ 

Motive. 

It has been said of St. Francis, that not only was 
every man his brother, but every animal, — the sheep 
in the fields, the birds in the Iminches, the ass on 
which he rode, the bees who took refuge in his kind 
protection. He was the friend of eveiything that 
suffered or rejoiced — his heart rose tQ see the gladness 
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of nature, and melted over the distresses of liis fellow- 
(‘reatiires. And by this divine right of nature, every- 
thing trusted in hini."^ 

Shelley in this was like him. “ For I loved all 
thino’s with intense devotion.” And he wished men 
and women to Avojk on C(nud terms for the highest 
good. “Never Avill pea(‘e and human nature meet,” 
till man and woman are free and equal in religious 
aspiration. 

Improved Inf ant Feeding. 

The Babies’ Hospital in London, according to an 
ai'ticle by ;\liss Elliston in The Daily Paper of 5th 
Feln-uary li»04, obtains milk from a farm where the 
cows and dairymen are clothed witli sterilised material, 
wlu;re the j)ails and milking-stools are stcriliHed, aiid 
where the milk is filtered thimigh sterilised cotton 
wool, cooled down to 40 degrees, and separated into 
various proportions and strengths, 'rhe bottles are 
sent in refrigerators, and the mouthpieces eoA-ered with 
sterilised material, hlach baby is fed with its ]^)articular 
milk at the proper temperature. 


Appendieitis. 

Professor Ijefevrc looks upoji appendicitis as a result 
of improper feeding — rich fare, including oysters, crabs, 
fish, fowls, red meat, wines, coffee, and liqueurs. Sir 
Frederick TrcA’cs attributes the disease to hui'ried meals 
and indigestible food, such as pine-apple, ginger, nuts, 
tough meat, lobster, etc. 

An iiujuiry rqf'.ently made in France showed, that 
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appeiidicitis prevails niucli more among the troops 
stationed in France tlian in Algeria, and more among 
the troops than among .the natives in Algiers. M. 
(Jhanvel ascribes the immunity of tliese to greater 
soltriety and xegetarian diet. ' 

Korean and (Jhiiiese Recoreries. 

Dr. Ilngli Wi'ir wrote in the /In fish Medical 
Journal for 4th June 1004 of the Koreans as remark- 
ably free from high arterial tension and from constipa- 
tion. He had seen more tliaii a thousand patients, ajid 
was struck by the altsence of this trouble. “ Animal 
food is very little used by Koi-eans” [of the poorer 
classes]. Their stabile is rice. 

Airs. Earle tells of an interesting experience of air 
Englishman in China who astonished his doctor by a 
very rapid recoxery from dysentery through refusing 
beef-tea, medicines, etc., and living on milk and xvhite 
of egg, and afterxvards chiellx" on bread. The doctor 
had long wondereil xvhy tlic Chinese got well so 
quickly, and supposed it might lie “because they 
never eat meat.” 

Patent and Nedund Foods. 

The Lancet of 5th July 1902 contains an address 
Iry Dr. R. Hutchison, in which he states that natural 
are in general supei-ioi; to patent foods. Thus butter 
and cream arc better than cod-liver oil, and cheajier ; 
beef extracts hax^e little value as foods (vejos, a vege- 
table extract, appears to lie more nutritious) ; and it is 
vast,ly more expieusix^e to rear a chvkl on extracts and 
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artificial products. Of the wliole I'augc of artificial 
foods Dr. Hutchison most commends those derived 
from milk, such as plasmou and casurnen. These 
contain eighty to ninety per cent, of pure proteid. Ihit 
is it desiraljle for healthy people to take tlieir meals in 
so concentrated a foi-in ? 


J'Hvenile Crime nwl ITeredity. 

There is a growing precocity in crime. 

From 1884 to 1898 nearly lOOO Frassian children 
killed themselves hctwcen ten and fiftcam. 

The increased criminality of the young in France 
has already hcen noticed in the Introduction. Among 
nearly 15,000 inmates of reformatories in tlie United 
States, more than 9000 were l)etween tweh'e and 
sixteen. 

The sixth generation of a certain family was esti- 
mated to consist of al)out 5000 persons. Of these, 
.1750 were traced. 4'heir percentage of crime, pauper- 
ism, and disease was astoumling. Tlicy filled thousands 
of pages in the re(;ords of charitable societies, and were 
well knowji to the police in every district where they 
were found. 

The examination system has been caliVd the eui'sc 
of mode]-n educ-ation. One ol»server states that tlnee 
out of four children lose weight during examination. 
The efieeb is often that of a. gra^■e disease disturbing 
nutrition’and brain. “ 

It seems to be time for education to make a new 
departure. Among the means of reducing the diseased 
brain development of children, there can, I think, 
be no doubt tlnj^t better food, physical and mjiuual 
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tmiiiincf, etliicnl teaching, and physiological care are 
important. 


Illustration,. 

A child, who had been to the field to feed and 
fondle his pet hunl),s, entered the kitchen to return a 
plate. The cook was not thei'e. On the table was an 
open book. The child retid what was before him : 
‘'Sheep’s head. Clean the head (split in half), take 
out tlie eyes, remove the tongue, remove also the gums 
and teeth and nostrils, and leave in a pan of warm 
watei", with half a cup of vinegar on it, for an hour. 
. . . Serve witli melted Imtter, and tlie brain, wliich 
sliould be boiled separately, chopped small, together 
with some parsley.” 

The child read no more in that book, but flew to 
the sunnv woods, and sobbed aloud to Nature. 

But these recij)es are to be found calmly recorded 
by a Christian for Christians : “ Buy the lol)Sters alive, 
and choose those that a.re heavy and full of motion. 

. . . Have ready a stewpan of boiling water, put in 
the lobster [and hear it scream], and keei) it boiling 
(piickly.” 

“ Put the pig into cold water <lirec.tly it is killed. 
. . . .Make a slit down the belly, take out the entrails, 
well clean the nostrils and ears. . . . Take off the 
feet, and loosen and leave sufficient skin to turn neatlv 

^ J 

}} 4 

over. 

-Let us rush to an antidote against the foul taste 
that these devilries leave behind. 

William Cowper wrote concerning his tame 
hare— 
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“ Yes, thou inay’st eat thy l)read, and lick the hand 
That feeds thee ; thou iiiay’st frolic on the floor 
* At evening, and at niglit retire secure 
To thy straw couch, and slumber unalarmed : 

For I have gained thy confidence, Iiave pledged 
All that is liuinan in me to protect 
Thine unsuspecting gratitude and love.” 


And Williani AVatHou on the cosmic unity : 

“ For lo 1 creation’s self is one great choir ; 

And what is Nature’s order but the rhyme 

Whereto in holiest unanimity 

All things with all things move unfalteringly. 

Infolded and communal from their prime ? ” 

And — 

“ In faultless rhythm the ocean rolls, 

A rapturous silence thrills the skies ; 

And on this earth are lovely^ souls 
That softly look with aidful eyes. 

Though dark, O God, Thy course and track, 

I think Thou must at least liave meant 
That nought that lives should wholly lack 
The things that ari^ more excellent.” 

'^Idie only possible happiness of mankind will he 
in harmony with the spirit of humanity, the Soul of 
all souls, the Life of life. 



CHAPTER XV 

CoXCLl'SIOX 

In the Introduction to this volume a general statement 
was made of the case for a consideration of the (]uestioTi 
of food in modern conditions of civilisation, in view 
of the perils, not only to health, but to the very 
existence of a great nation. 

Decay was proved to follow the congestion of 
multitudes of people in the closely built streets of 
towns with impiiri! air, ill-nourishing or improper 
food and drink, and other elements making for 
demoralisation. 

'fhe hiffh death-rate of infants, the bad health of 
cliildren, and the rapidly diminishing birth-rate of the 
Ilritish race were noted ; alsf) the increase of nerv'ous 
diseases, insanity, suicides, child criminality, and the 
many disorders due to dyspepsia and ahjoholism among 
both men and women. 

I’he absence of the lequired s[)ace and gardens 
for every family in towns, and the extirpation by 
antiquated land laws of the rural popidation, were 
regarded as amongst the most serious prime' cau.ses of 
degenej-ation. The expidsion of the people from the 
country is followed by the extinction of much of the 
best stock of the British race. 

Jn the First chapter the opinioivs of the greatest 
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physiologists were shown to lie favonra]>le to food 
derived, from plants I'ather than the bodies of ])easts 
for human sustenance. And the natural repvdsion to 
murderous acits and to earnivoi'ous eating was illustrated 
by the experience of children, and the feelings expressed 
by poets and other Inimane wi-iters. 

In the Second chapter some ac^count was given of 
the calculated and theoretic ]ihysiological value of 
various foods. 

In the Third the full etpiality and even superiority 
of herbivora and frugivora to carni\ ora. was showii in 
strength, sagacity, and endurance, both as individuals 
and as tribes. 

In the Fourth a)Kl Fifth chapters some particulars 
were given of the physical and moral prosperity of 
people who Jived on the products of plants in earlier 
periods of the world’s history. 

In the Sixth chapter the diet of races and nations 
in recent times were set foi'th and on a summary it 
was computed that on the whole those which derived 
their cliicf nutriment from plants were decidedly the 
strongest. 

The Seventh chapter showed how well communities 
and armies have thriven on sim]»le fare. 

Tlie Eiglith cha|tter compi'clicnded a long chain of 
cvideiKic from personal experience of the value of 
frugal living to bodv and mind. 

The Ninth chapter conbiined a mass of medical 
opinions ttnd experiences to the same elfect. 

d’he Tenth chapter dealt with the baneful influence, 
on persons and on the race, of stimulants and narcotics 
hal)itually used as food and drink. 

The Eleventh chapter alluded to the prevalence* of a 
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very hirge amount of disease, irieluding insanity, due to 
tlie increased misuse and ex<;ess of food, ami dealt 
particularly with the question of the growth of cancer. 

The Twelftli chapter gave a short account of 
remarkable successes in athletics gained by vegetarians 
or l)y persons trained on a “ natural ” diet. 

The Thirteenth chapter ex'hibited the exceedingly 
wide practice of adulteration in food and drink, to tlie 
great loss of the mass of consumers in the grip of a 
dishonest civilisation. 

The Fourteenth chapter added some further supple- 
mentary information, incluiling recent discoveries of 
consideral)le theoretic interest and great prachh^jd 
value arrived at by a course of stri(.d, exjterimental 
inv*estigation. 

The \vhol(3 trend of the inquiry with which 1 haw; 
dealt leads, in ni}' view, to a very sure conviction that 
science, humanity, hygiene, patriotism, consideration 
for the poor, redigious consistency, and the seu.se of jo}’ 
in beauty, the harmony with the “choir invisible” 
whicli gives zest and value to life, agree in com- 
mending siinpli<-ity in diet and altstinence from a share 
in cruelty and slaugliter. 

Most of those few among Western nations who 
have faiily tried the frugal diet can hardl\' look without 
liorror u])on tlie bloody corpses hanging out in the 
streets,, and wouM loathe; a return to the (•ustomary 
teasting upon the limbs and organs of their animal 
friends. The wliole business becomes sickening to 
their .senses, to their intelligence, and to their hearts. 

There are four main elements of national strength 
by which a race is able not only to thrive but to 
endu.Ye for ages. These are religion country life, or a 
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fair distribution of land/ tlie sacredness of the family, and 
eixppoavv^, sobriety, or reasonable restraint of ambition ; 
but these may indeed be comprehended with all else tliat 
is excellent under the one title of religion understood as 
practical d€^’^otion to the ideal good of humanity. 

Christ said : “ By this shall all men know that 
ye are My disciples, that ye love another”; and 
(fotama : “ Self-control and lo\ e, tender regard and 
exalted spiritual love for others, reverence, lowliness, 
diligence, . . . ovei’coining the evil by good, . . . 
goodwill without measure toward the whole world, 
holiness, eventual sinlessness, and eternal peace ; . . . 
this state of heart is the best in the world.” 

Now it is quite clear that this teaching is to a \'ery 
great extent flouted and abhorred in social affairs, 
in trade, in politics, in the daily life of millions of 
Christians who regularly att<.'nd their churcli or chapel, 
as mucli as by millions who profess no religion at all. 

^Vhen we see that most owners of land have ren- 
dered it impossible for their fellow-countrymen to live 
securely, or under fiiir terms, on the land over which 
these owners are for the moment holding an inti’usted 
power : when they do in effect make the country barren 
of humanity, which ought to Ije thickly covered with 
gardened N'illages and joyous homes ; and drive the 
peasantry into the masses of the towns, to ruin and 
decay ; when we see traders, regai’dless of the lives and 
health of their neighltours, ready to use false weights, 
false mearSures, adulterated and even j>oisoned goods : 
when even the milk oji which the lives of children 
depend can hardly be obtained 1 of good quality; when 
the richer people of Europe and America spend on 

harmful excess more than sufiicient to keep in spatgous 
39 
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comfort the toilers from whom all wealth is derived ; 
when we see Parliaments careless to spend five piinutes 
in hearing of the plagues and famines of multitudes of 
sutfering cultivators, and eager to crowd and crane in 
listening to small personalities, however Tong drawn 
out ; wlien, in the streets and theatres and restaurants 
and churches we see a profligacy of luxurious dresses 
and ornaments, a barbarous pride in fashion ; when we 
see cruelty in gi-eed far exceeding that of a beast of 
prey ; when we see nations, on false pretences and as 
a result of tlie popular perversion by innumerable 
channels of governijig memlacity, committing great 
crimes — burglaries, murders, and oppression, — there 
can be no doubt that religion as a vital principle has 
little honour, or that faith, as when Christ spoke, 
scarcely comes to as mucli as a grain of seed here and 
there in the season that should be harvest. 

Barbarities and blind se]fi.shness are not confined 
to one class ; they jiei'vadc the material of the nations 
whose “wealth accumulates while men decay.” 

In the Ileport by the Committee on Intemperance 
for the Lower House of Convocation of the Province of 
Canterliury, the testimony of the go’cernors and cha])- 
lains of workhouses was that 70 to 80 per cent, of the 
inmates became paupers through drink. 

The curve of ajjprehensions for crime follows closely 
tlie cuyve for alcoholic expenditure. Too often high 
wages, which ought to be used for private and public 
benefit, increase the sum of misery and criminality. 

Nations are not ruined ]»y poverty, but by money 
outweighing their capacity or will-power and l>linding 
their discretion. 

^ At the same time, with increatjp of luxury comes 
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the decline of the family, the fall of the birth-rate ’ in 
centres, of wealth and intelligence, and in many cases 
a neglect of the ancient piety of the home, which is 
the source of true citizenship. 

Disease of body and mind rapidly increase, and 
threaten the very existence of some of the finest races. 
We have seen that .some of the best native tribes of 
the world, suddenly touched by the products of 
civilisation, rapidly destroy tiicmselves; some of the 
civilised races of Europe have the same tendency, but 
the process is slower ; and they Hatter themselves all 
the time with their advau<*es in mechanical contrivance, 
art, science, and new cures for new diseases, which 
ought never to have arisen. 

“ Look round,” exclaimed Dickens, “ upon this world 
of odious sights — millions of immortal creatures have 
no other world on earth, — at the lightest mention of 
which humanity revolts, and dainty Delicac-y living in 
the next street stops her ears and lisps, ‘ I don’t 
believe it ! ’ . . . Then should we stand appalled to 
know that where we generate disease to strike our 
children down, there also we l>reed infancy that knows 
no innocence, youth without modesty or sliame, maturity 
that is mature in nothing but in sufieriug and guilt. 

. . . Oil, for only one night’s view of the pale phantoms 
rising from the scones of our too loini: neoiect ! . . . 
Brigiit and lilest the nioriung that should rise on such 
a night; for men, delayed no more by stumbling- 
blocks of Iheir own making, would then apply them- 
selves to remedial reform (owning one duty to the 
father of one family), and make the world a better 
place.” 

Much time is Isst in discussing whether the raco is 
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(l^i’eucratiiiQ- or not. It i,s sufficient to know that 
things are exceedingly bad, and require reform all 
round. It is profitless to ])e eitlier optimist or ]>e.ssi- 
mi.st, in the ciuTent phrase. It is the <luty of every 
patriot, of every member of the community, to be a 
meliorist. An immense power of amelioration comes 
forth from man, when once he determines that he has 
in himself the contJ’ol over the futui'c which he 
anciently ascribed to I^rovidence. “ The Word is very 
uigli to him.” Man can himself build up health, and 
strength, and create [)e,ace, and justice, and uienw, and 
.security against enemies, and contentment, by the 
mind and heart which have been given him. Every 
talent needs to he pressed into the service of humanity, 
neither buried in a napkin nor egotistically laid out as 
a self-eumulati\ c fund. 

No more distijict conclusion has been reached by 
.science than this, that the environment has great 
effiu't in fletivnuining the character and life, that the 
kindest surroundings will do mucli for many children 
far g()ne in pliysicjd decline, and that the race, in right 
con<litions, may reco\ er much lost ground. It is time 
for us to turn from the impro\"ement of jiiacliinery to 

tlie imi)rovcment of nations. 

. . 

When tin* nature of maji and conditions of liappi- 
ness arc better understood, the poor animals that ha-\'e 
never 'transgressed the law as we ourselves transgress 
will be allowed to liav(‘ claims upon us for fair treat- 
ment, and wc shall recognise, like some of tlie most 
admirable so(;ietie.s now on eartli, that we can enjoy 
tlieir living j)resence better than their dead bodies, 
and that no such profession as that of habitual 
slavghterers is consistent with ous better feelinos 
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complete health, and Christian or human aspira- 
tions. , 

It is in reality a base but unthought-of connivance 
at a very horrilde and revolting business to devour 
the corpse of the beast, in the rending of which we 
are too sensitive and refined to take an active part. 

When temperance and fiaigality are accepted as 
religiously binding, not only for our own selves, but 
for the sake of I'egeneration, for tlic haj)py life of our 
children and their descendants, whom wc ought to 
care for, as if beseeching us, untold resources will be 
set free for the develojjmcnt of ])roductive trades, 
commerce, agriculture, lopatriation on the land, recon- 
struction of villages, and a thousand amenities hitherto 
restricted and hindered. Imagine the uplifting of the 
whole community liy getting fi-ec from the mass of 
disease, crime, pauperism, and incapacity, and by the 
productive use of three hundred millions now annually 
wasted. Moreover, one may hojte that when the smell 
of tlie shambles passes away, the whole tone would 
be raised, the clash of interests less noxious, the display 
of luxury less repulsive, the commoii ways more 
pleasant, and society more fraternal. 

We have reason for hope that by a true natural 
training in all that most concerns the strength of body 
and mind and heart, and a true ethical religious 
teatihing, or calling forth of qualities on which the 
conduct of life depends— -in short, l>y a sensible human 
education, a very great addition may be made to the 
faculties of the race, resulting in more sclf-ca^ntrol, a 
fuller and more joyous existence, and a pro.spering 
patriotism, with goodwill towards a friendly world for 
ages to come. ■» 
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The following notes iiuiy l>e useful to persons desiring 
to adopt an inij^n'ovcd dietary, with the object ot 
increasing strengtli or etlicicnic}'. A state ot apparent 
health, without full effici»*ncy or full enjoyment ot life, 
i« exceedingly common among tlie over-nourished ; on 
the other hand, the want of healtli and strength among 
the ill-nourished is obvious, thougli often not more 
serious. 

Maii}^ nations haaaj tlie power' of very greatly 
increasing physical and mental power, by tar the most 
important of all forms of energy, Iry a more scientific 
treatment of tlie subject of nutrition in common 
practice. Of course, everyone must exercise discr-etion. 

Children do well on milk, jiorridge, good bread 
iind ljutter ; jrotatoes, or rice, or maize, with refined 
olive oil ; sugar in moderate amount ; some fruit and 
vegetables, and laild water between meaP. Each of 
the following are alone quite sufficient for healthy 
development, and would maintain the young genera- 
tion at a high level of strengtli 

1. Oa*tmeal or wheatmeal porridge, milk, sugar, 
some bread and butter, some vegetables or fruit. 

2. Rice, macaroni, or maize, with butter or oil ; 

brown bread, cheese or nuts or almonds, sugar, milk, 
some green vegetaibles occasionally, or fruit. ^ ^ 
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3. Oatmeal, bread and butter, or rice ; fish or flesh 
{a little) ; milk, sugar, some fruit or nuts occasionally. 

As a matter of fact, wholemeal bread or oatmeal 
]iorridge, with plenty of milk, is almost alone sufficient 
for full nourislmient. A moderate amount of sugar, 
and potatoes or green vegetables may be added with 
advantage in many cases ; or else nuts, cheese, almonds, 
or pine kernels. 

All these diets have been proved through many 
generations adequate and thoroughly wholesome. Of 
course, many variations of material and of cooking 
mav lie made without aftecting the value of the 
alimentation. 

For persons over si .x: teen and under forty-seven, 
there is a really endless varietv of dishes obtainable 
from plant products, many of them very much more 
palatable than the ordinaxy articles of the customary 
bill of fare. There are liundreds of ways of serving 
rice, with or without cheese or fruit, in which Italians 
and Indians are especially skilled. It would be a good 
thing to introduce \vliole rice to Europe. There is no 
better dish than risotto, propexly ctooked ; riz au 
fromage, and macaroni or spaghetti witlx gi;-ated cheese, 
and rice with beans or lentils, and wholemeal puddings, 
with fruit, are good for luncheon or dinner. 

The following fare for three meals is sufficient 
for full sustenance, and better than the ordinary hire 
for health, but is merely given as an exam^xle. The 
vegetarian dietary is capable of daily variations for an 
indefinite time when desired, and most guides for 
cookery only deal with a. few of these. (The articles 
named between pai’entheses are unnecessary additions.) 

I^reakfast. — Oatmeal or other porridge. Toast. 
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Cocoa, or water, or milk with a dash of coffee or tea.. 
(Eggs or fruit. Pine kernels or almonds. Marmalade 
or apple jelly. Various fancy breads. Fish.) 

Luncheon or Dinner. — Ijcntil, pea, bean, (‘.elery, 
or potato soup. Spaghetti or macaroni au gratin, or 
risotto with grated cheese or lentil sauce, or rice with 
tomatoes, or semolina, or batter, or Yoi'kshire pudding, 
or polenta witli olive oil, o)' sav<^uries of some pulse 
•and vegetables and herbs, or potatoes roasted, steamed, 
fried, or creamy, with sauce, or baked beans with 
tomato sauce, or pie of vegetables (Irish stew) with 
wholemeal crust, or melted cheese on toast (Welsh 
rarebit), bread and raisin pudding, or rice in some 
form, or any plain or sweet pudding, oi' stewed aj)ples, 
prunes, figs, pears, apricots, plums, peaches, black- 
berries, cherries, strawberries, raspberries, gooselierries, 
greengages. Fancy breads, rusks, biscuits, nuts, 
almonds, raisins. 

Di 'nner or Supper . — Some of the lighter articles of 
the above ; some savoury dish or pudding, (.)r else 
wholemeal bread or toast and butter, vegetables, thin 
cocoa or lime juice or water. If this is the ])rincipal 
meal of the day, it may approximate to that given 
for luncheon. 

Either plenty of porridge and milk, or else whole- 
meal brea<l, or some cheese, almonds, nuts, or other 
proteid or plasmoii food should l.ie brouglit into every 
day. Lentils, beans, and peas are highly nourishing, 
but should 1)e usial sparingly, and not at all l)y the 
gouty or those affected by uric acid. 

A medical authority advises, for dyspeptic people : 
proper intervals between meals (this is always olffi- 
gatory), avoidance of hurry, and of exertion immedi- 
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atcl}' before or after meals ; stale bread, toast, rusk ; 
very young peas or beaus, broccoli, caulidowcr, iBrussels 
sprouts, celery, endive, lettuee, well boiled ; puree of 
A-egetables ; roast apples ; milk ; whiting, sole, flounder, 
haddock, plaice, brill ; poultry, boiled or roast ; mutton ; 
lightly boiled eggs may l)e tried ; no pastry, batter, 
cream, sou]js, tea, collec. Thin cocoa or cocoa-nib.s is 
allowed. For constipation, fresh fruit and vegetaldes, 
wholemeal bread and porridge, oils, fats, cream, l.>utter; 
thin coffee or cocoa. 

Solid five o’clock tea, and other between-meals are 
utterly condemned by <loctors. 

Some excellent partly cooked foods have l)ecn in- 
troduced in I’ccent years, which are of much service to 
the dyspeiitie, and imleed to all busy people who are 
not living an outdoor life. The main cure is to stick 
to a. few simple dishes, to avoid stimulants and 
narcoti(.-s, and to driide water either hot or cold. For 
everybody it is a mistake and wasteful of energy to 
drink at me<ds ; the time for drinking is about three 
or four hours after oi' one hour before. 

For persons al)ove forty-seven, it is of the greatest 
importance to reduce tlie bulk and richness of meals 
considerably, with the ol)ject of avoiding indigestion, 
nervous breakdowns, or other troubles, and of favouring 
efficiency for the future. Some find much advantage 
not only iii reducing their diet at meals, but in cutting 
out one meal altogether. It is quite certain that many 
old people live much more happily on less than half 
their previous fare. 

Probably the best plan is to make a light repast in 
the morning and evening, and a larger one between 
one.and three. 
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To promote sleep, a little porridge with milk or 
cream fo» supper is excellent, and, of course, cotfee and 
tea should be wholly given up ; this may easily l>e 
done, Avithout headaches, by gradually reducing the 
strength and substituting hot water or thin cocoa for 
the stimulants. A well-(;hosen vegetarian way of 
living has a really wonderful effect after a year or 
two in reducing the severity and frequency of colds, 
and in dissipating common ailments. This 1 know 
from my own c.xperienee and oUservation. On the 
other hand, tlie lialiitual coug]) [)erpetnally beard in 
hotels and clubs is an expression of physiological 
discontent witli a very different regime. 

Further particulars of diet for the utmost l)odily 
and mental efficiency may be found in the details 
of habitual national fore (sucli as tlie Ja])anese) and 
in the medical reconimendations given in this book'. 
But a great deal of wisdom may l)e summed up by 
saying that with simple fare ami good cooking 
nearly every one will find liimself able to enjoy 
life, and dismiss the sulqect from his thoughts with 
pleasure. 
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CilArTER VI 

DiE'r OF ILxces and Nations 

^ See Life and Labour in Lo)idon, by (Charles Booth ; also How the 
Poor Live, Vfi' G. E. Sims ; also Ijondou Labour and the London Poor ; 
also A"g. o John Street ; also The Batter (Jry of Outcast London . — for a general 
account of the state of the poor. 

- Report of the Committee on Physical Deterioration. 

Ivitson. Ou Abstinence from- Animal Food., 

Douglas’.s Dc.scription of the Fast Coast of Scotland. 1782. 

Writing about 170??». 
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JVailtJi of Ntdioiiti. 

^ Fruits (Did Farinucm. Sniitli. See Sir F. .Eden’s State of the 
Poor. (■ 

^ The Irish Crisis. O. E. Trevelyan. 1848. Food of the Peas« 
an try.” 

•* I Vr/c'/frr/Vo/, June 4, 1808. 

How the Hinflish JForhnian Lives. B}' a German Coal Miner. 1899. 
(P. S, King cS: Sons.) 

JHijestion and Diet. Sir William Boherts. 

Cirriusitif^s <f Food. Peter Lund Simmons. 

Tiic Life if pnturt iheen. By LIojtI Jones. 1890. Vol. i. p. 140. 
Quoting iVom The ALutufartvalaff Pi*2)ul(d. i<ai (f Eiajland. By P, Gaskell. 
1833. 

^ * The Outer Isles. Miss A. Goodrich Freer. 1903. 

The Niueteenth Ceidury. 1885. 

Feaefa rian, July 10. 1898. 

VeiietaruDi, Dec. 3, 1898. 

See 7Vo; Politieal Srieure Quarierhf (American), Dec. 1900. See 
War and Eeouomies. By i\li'. Bohinson. 

“ Condition of the Industrial Classes in Foreign Countries.” Re- 
ports of H.M. Dipl(3maiic and Consular Agents. 

Further Reports, 1872. 

Freueh Life i)i Tnuu) a.ud Counirij. 

Smith’s Fruits au>l Fariuaeea. 

See FegefariaUj Sept. 10, 1898. 

(Jofiteruporanj Jierieu\ Oct. 1903. 

Fueyrlojeedia Pritauniea. “Sicily.” 

Rural Italy. By W. N. Beauclerk, Secretary in H.M. Diplomatic 
Service. 

Italian Life iu Tou'u a.ud Ciainfry. 

See Myetarian, ]\Iay 14, 1898. 
hi a. Tuscan Carden. (John Lane.) 

Italy. Deecke. 1904. 

Riviera Nature Notes. By C. C. C’asey. 1903. 

Smith’.s Fruits and. Fariuaeea. 

A. Treat i.'iinj II llyyiene, Murphy an<l Stevenson. Article “Food,” 
by Syckiey Martin, p. 405. 

See Veyctarian, April 30, 1898. 

See Vcijetariau^ May 19, 1898. 

See Smitli’.s Fruits and Fari narca. 

See Kaye’s Free Trade in. Land. 

Tmr in Switzerlaial. 

Ktvdes sur UKconoinle Piditiqne. 

Gemdlde der Sehiceiz. Tliurgau. 

^J--See Vegetariiuiy May 28, 1898. 
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Swisfi Life in Ton: a and Countrij, By Alfred T. Story. 1002. 
(Newnes & Co.) 

A Treatise on Hygiene. Murphy and Stevenson. Article, “ Food,” 
by S. Martin. 

VegefariscJie IFarte. Ilerr Bauernfeind. 

See DaH^f Mail., Oct. 14, lOOJh 

Rx^ports, 1870 ; and Farther Reports, 1871 ; from H.M. Dixdomatic 
and Consular Agents aljroad. 

Fvgefarian, duly ,‘10 ami Ang. 6, 1808. 

I'cgdarian, Ang. 20, 1808. 

From a Polish author. See Smith's Fruits and Farinacea. 
Vegetarian., June 25, 1808. 

Vegetarian., May 21, 1808. 

C. F, Keary, Norway and the Noricegians. 

Kuxden and Nonvay. The Rev. F. IT. Woods. (Sampson Low.) 
Land of the Mulnighi Sun, vol. i. cliap. ii. 

Ibid. vol. i. chap. ix. p. 110, etc. 

Ibid. vol. ii. p. 216, and further. 

Excursion.^ in the Interior of Russia. 

Vegetarian, June 11 and 18, 1898. 

See “Account by Judge Woodruff.” 

In the Land of the Serb. Miss Durham. (Arnold.) 

Denmark. E. C. Otte. (Sampson Low.) 

Vigetarian. Sey)t. 3, 1898. 

Cariifsiiies of Food. Peter L. Simmonds. 1857. 

Acros.s Greenland. F. Nansen. 1805. (fjongmans.) 

Eskimo Life. F. Nansen. 

See AVilliam Wells’ Middle Kingdom for fartlier accounts. 

Y((ngtszc Valley ami Beyond. By ]\Irs. Bishop, formerly iMiss Bird. 
'■'^“Chinese Hygiene.” Arthur Stanley. Journal of the Sauitary 
lu.siiiule of Great Britain. Oct. 1003. 

Manrhu, and Muscovite, ATeale, 1004. 

Reruc dc IhrrL. J\Iay 1004. 

Through Hidden Shansi. F. Nicholls. 1002. 

The Chinese and the Cun dilion of Vietoria, Hong- Kong. By Surgeon- 
General ]']vatt, late Principal ^ledical Otlicer to H.jM. Troops, Hong-Kong 
and China. Daily Neir.s^ March 25, 1904. 

Things Cf(inc.<e. Dy er Bell. (Murray.) 

Japan find China. 10 vols. 1004. Gajjtain Brinkley. See vol. .x. 

p. 0. 

Manchuria. Alexander Hosic. 1901, (Methuen.) 

Korea. Angus Hamilton. (Heinemann.) 

Korea. A. H. Savage Landor. 1805. (Heinemann.) 

7s Iinj)ressions of Korea.” F. A. Mackenzie. Daily Mail, 

March 2, 1004. 
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79 ‘‘Korea.” By (reorge Lynch, Daily Clironide, 1904. 

Ve<jetarian^ ‘Bily 13, 1898. 

8’ The Soul of a People. Fielding. (Hall.) Pp. 134, 136, H 9, 125, etc. 
8- Veijeiuriau Menseuyery Oct. 1904. 

8^ l^egefurion Messenger^ Oot. 1904. Article by Mrs. Earle. 

8^ The Qht of Jajfan, II. Pcery. (01 iphant Anderson fz Ferrier.) 

8^ “ Letter from Japan.” By A. G. Hales. Daily News, May 31, 
1904. 

Japanese Physical Training. If. Irving Hancock. 1904. 

8" regehiriau, May 28, 1898. From The Kingdom of the Yellow Rohe. 
Ernest Young. (Constable Co.) 

88 Living Races of Mankind, p. 98. 

8'* Vegetarian, Oct. 15, 1898. 

Livinfi Races of M a nkhid. 

See infra concerning this tribe, p. 256. 

Living Races of MaHki}td, p. 142. 

Ibid. p. 106. 

Ihid. p. 88, etc. 

Paris to New York by Land. H. de Windt. 
pji the Uttermost Past. CharlevS Hawes. 1903. 

‘ Tibet and the Tibetans. 1904. (John Murray.) 
y« “On Tibet.” VryidLinj Magazine, Jan. 1904. 

Tlie.se ])articulars were {personally coniiniinicated to the author. 
uiM Prices and Wages in India. Director-General of Statistics, Calcutta. 
Sir John Sinclair. 

Herald of Health, Mafch 1902. 

A Bird's-Eye l^iew of India, 

See The Famine Canrpaigu in South India, vol. ii. William Digby. 
See Madras Manual of Hygiene. 

See The People of India. Edited by Alfred Webb. 

See The Real Malay, by F. A. Swetteiiham, p. 117 ; also Cant ping 
and Tra inp ing in Malaya, Hath bone ; also Perak a nd the Mala ys, IVlajor 
M‘Nair, 1878,. (Tinslev.) 

A l lsit to Java. W. Basil Worsfold. 

llte Nearer East. 1). G. Hogarth. (Heineniann.) 

Voyage of the Meander to the Indian Archipelago, vol. ii. p. 155. 
Capt. Uie Hon. Henry Kep{>el. 

I wgetarian Messenger, Sept. 1897. 

Living Races of Mankind, vol. i. p. 42. * 

Austridasia. Alfred It. Wallace, 

Austridcisia. Edited by Alfred R. Wallace. See Brenchley^s 
Voyage of the Curag'oa, re Savage Island. 

See Living Races of Mankind. 

Vegetarian, Aug. 27, 1898. 

Encyclopaedia Briiaiinica. Article “ Africa,^* by Keith Johnston. 
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See SiuiLli’s Fruits and Farinacea. 

The New Fra in South Africa, Violet R. Markliani. liK)4. 
Vc(j(JlLirian,f July 2, 1808. 

A Tramp Abroatf ]». 509. 

TJ i I^repostcrous Yanlcce, M. V. Pousonliy. (Linipus, Baker 
& Co.) ^ 

Vtydarmn, Oct. 8, 1898. 

The Great Deserfs and Forests of A tnerica. Fountain. ( Lontj;nians.) 
Feijetarian. July 9, 1898. Article on “The Food of the Negroes,’^ 
by D. E. Tobias. 

Memoir of Dr, Chamihaj. 3 voLs. 1848. 

Vegetarian. Dec. 10, 1898. 

328 “The Little-Known States of Mexico.” AV. II. Randall, A.M.I.C.K. 
Chamberses Journal, 1 902. 

Selections from. HwnihohW s l^rarcls, by Taylor. 

T’Jo VeiictariaHj Nov\ 5, 1898. 

Vegetarian- Messenger^ July 1902. 

Vegetarian^ May 14, 1898. 

See AA^allace’s Australasia. 

The authority for this is Mr. Manley Hopkins, formerly British 
Consul at Hawaii. 

Folgnesia-n Researches, AVilliam Ellis. Vol. i. 1832. 

See Sir John Sinclair's Code of Health and. Ijongerifij, 

2'/i.re.e Months on a Coral Island. Mrs. Rdgewoi th David. 1899. 
(John Murray.) 

Vegetarian, Sept. 3, 1898. 

Log- Letters from the “ Challenger,'*^ 

Darwin described the extreme strength and endutance of the 
Chilian labourers, who lived on figs, beans, and roasted wlieat, and of 
the miners, whose food was boiled beans and bread. ( Naf}tralisl's Vogage, 
p. 2G0, etc.; also JhririFs Letters.) 

CTIAPTEll Vll 

Diet of (Jommunities 

^ Vegetarian, May 28, 1898. 

Dailg %Tail, July 7, 1903. 

Health in Diet. Health Exhibition Literature. Society of Arts. 
Vegetarian Messenger, Dec. 1902, 

^ “Canadian Papers.” See Vegetarian Messenger, Sept. 1899. 

Manitoba Free Press. 

7 Vegetarian Messenger, April 1902. 

^ “The Feeding of the Soldier.” Gentleman* s Magazine, Dec. lit\f)2. 
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. ^ “Military Hygiene.’’ Dr. Lane Xotter in A Treatise on. Hygiene. 
^lurpliy »}s: Stevention. 

Xnsamrnensef.'s. der ^^e7lsM^rh. Kifhrunys und (hmussitdUelf 1889. 

See also Meinort’s Arnieen-und Indh^-Erndhruny. Berlin, 1880. 

Science in flic Kitchen. Kellogg. 

Morning Post, Aug. 15, 1904. 

I'e.getarian Messenger, Oct. 1904. 

The ] Par of the Civilisations. (Longinans.) 

Jiu-jitsu, JapcDiese Physical Training. Hancock. See also Daily 
News, Jan. 22, 1904. 

The Jfealth of Nations. Edwin Chadwick (“Father of Sanitary 
Science 

Sir J. Forbes’ Memoranda made in Ireland, 1853. (Smith & Elder.) 
Smith’vS Fruits and Farinacea. 

Morning Leader, Dec. 19, 1903. 


CHAPTEE VIII 

PhXEEKlENCKvS AND OBSERVATIONS 

^ Antiquities of the Jews, book x. chap. xvi. 

2 See Fronde’s (Jrsar, chap. xiv. pp. 449, 547, etc. 

^ Natural History, book xviii. 

^ Bolliii’s Ancient History ; also Athletcc, Introduction. 

^ Lectures, vol. ii, p. 26*9. 

])ie unch ristliche Oerneinden. (Leipzig.) 

" Letter to Firrnus Castriccius, circa 308 a.d. 

^ Id.’itetariaiia. 

M. Hartier, Huniane Review, Oct. 1896. 

See Dowdeu’s Life of Shelley, etc. 

Speech at Bradford. 

Life and (fiuipaiyii of (Lr/rifjfddi in the tu'o Sicilies. 

Iknjainin Fran/din. (Cassell & Co.) See also the Pop alar Science 
Monthly, on “ 4’ho Historical Aspect of Yegetarianisni,” March 1904. 

The liuried Temqde. Chapter on “The Kingdom of Matter.” 
l^egetarian Messenger, Oct. 1902, and Iliglier Fcotioinics of J)iet. Kev. 
J. Todd Ferric r. 

Klenmitary Physiology, vol. vi. p, 199. *■ 

How to Live on Sixpence a Day. T. L. Nichols, ^I.D. (Nichols 
& Co.) 

Vegetariana. Charles W. Forward. (Ideal Publishing Union. 

19(>J.) 

Preston Chronicle. 

Ji^mperance Record, Oct. 1, 1885. 
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Page 307 et seq. 

-- Vemtariau. MessengeVy Nov. 1897. 

IleaUh Almanachy 1881. (Franks & Oo.) 

Aceiana. 

John Uoirard. By Edgar Gibson. Pp. 29, 194, etc. (Methuen.) 
In the Soufh Scti^. “ "Fhe Marquesas Islands.” 

The Kntirichdnng der ReligiositUt und. der JVerJc der lUlig ion, (II. 

Wortmaini, Zurich. 1898.) 

See Vegdarlnn Mc^Atugery Aug. 1898. 

Rirhard Wagneda Rrom lFork>, vol. vi. “ lleligion in Art.” W. 
Ashton Ellis. 

Live.'i of Krninetd Parsonic. “Library of Useful Knowledge,” 1833. 
Vegeta nan Me^sengr.r, Oct. 1889. 

Jh'ituh Medical Journal^ July 25, 1890. 

'"'■i Vegeta nail. MeHsengery July 1903. 

February 1905. 

Mim-hy I train, and Diet. Eustace ]\Iiles. 1903. (Sonnengchein.) 
Vegetarian Messenger, Dec. 1902. 

.Mr. Ooad, Vegetarian McHse.nger, Dec. 1903. 

Smith’s Fruits and Farinacea. 

The A rt of FjU joying Perfect Health. 

Vegetarian Societ}^ Annual Meeting, Oct. 17, 1903. Vegetarian 
Messenger, Dec. 1903. 

I rgetariatL Messenger, Sept. 1903. 

Vegetarian Messenger, Oct. 1889. 

Jrgetarian Messenger, Oct. 1904. 

^ ‘ See Sin'ial t>(:rriee iiL the Salvation Army. AVitli an Introduction Viy 
General Booth. 1903. See <also Daily Mirror, about Mar. 3, 1905. 

Letters to the Times, 1878-9. 

Vegeiaria}i Messenyer, Dec. 1903. 

Vegetarian. Messenger, June 1904. 

Vegetarian Messenger, Sept. 1903. 

JVatsonis Led u res on Principles and P rad ire <f Physic. 5th edition, 
1871. Vol. i. * 

l^egdarian Messenger, July 1890. 

Vegetarian Messenger, Nov. 1898. 

Herald <f Health, A])ril 1902. 

Vegdarian Messenger, June 1904. 
y^egetMriam, Nov. 5, 1898. 

‘^The Value of Oatmeal.” Daily Alail, Dec. 12, 1903. 

Daily Mail, Dec. 12, 1903. 

Mr. J. Meldrum, of Glasgow, Vegetarian Messenger, Dec. 1903. 

The iinilding of the Body, Albert Broadbent. 1903. 

J^/darian Messenger, Sept. 1897. 

Vegetarian Alessd^ger, April 1904. 
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Wcdniinder Gazette^ 1904. 

yrneteenth Centurtj^ Nov. 1902. 
l^egetarian Meanonfcr^ July 1904. 

See also Good Health, Nov. 1902. 

Eaiiiuj for Strength. M. L. Holbrook, Nf.D. 

“ The Carlsbad Cure at Horne.” Henry Cunyngliame, C.B. 
Nineteenth Cenlnry and After, Dec. 1903. 

Food for the Tropieti. T. M. M‘Knight. (Thacker & Co.) 

Daily Express, Jan. , 1904, and Aug. 3, 1904. 

JFurld^s Work, Marcli 1904. “Perfect P'eeding of tlie Human 
Body.” 

Avenues to Health, 

Feyetarian Messenger, Aug. 1898. 

Vegetarian Alessenger, Oct. 1903. “ The Need for the Study of 

Dietetics.^^ Pdoreiice Sexton. 

Daily Alail, Ayjril 8, 1902. “ The Science of Food.” By Walter 

Kingsley. 


CIIAPTEK IX 

AIedical Testimony 

^ Hygiene, pp. 003, 171, etc. 

- The Book of Health, edited by Malcolm Alorris. 

Trans. Sa/nit. Trust . of Great Britain, 1879. F. de Chauinont, M.D., 
F.B.S., on “ Health and Good Food.” 

Lecture at the London Institution. Jan. 14, 1904. 

Encyclo 2 )cedia Bt'itannica, 9th edition. “ Dietetics.” By Dr. T. K. 
Cham])ers. 

^ Practical Dietetics. (Revised 1902.) 

^ Did. 

^ See chap. x. itfra. 

See Vegetarian Messenger, Dec. 1890. 

Popular Silence Monthly, Feb. 1904. “ The Conservation of Energy 

in those of Advancing Yeans.” 

The Nature of Man. 1903. 

A Idea for a Simpler Life. 

Daily News, Sept. 14, 1904. 

Vol. i. p. 27 ; vol. ii. pp. 195, 327, etc. ^ 

See The Book of Health. Edited by Dr. Malcolm Morris. 
IVest-niinsier Ga::dte. 

“ Brain Health.” Health Lectures. Edinburgh Health Society. 
1880-81. 

18 <4 Growth and Development of a Child in Mind and Body.” Health 
Lectures for the People. Edinburgh Health Societyt* 1880-81. 
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EdiiJiurgli Ihalflt Lectures, 

Ve(jctariaii M(;sseu<fei\ Aug. 1903. 

The JIerald of the Golden Aije^ Oct. 1902. 

22 u Food Physic.^’ See T^er/ciiinu n AlessciKjtr, June 1904. 

“ ’ The Herald of the Golden A (je. July 1902. Letter to the Editors 
of The Lancet. July 7, 1902. lloht. IL Perks, M.D. Brux., F.B.C.S. Eng. 
“ Is Alan Carnivorous ’? ” 

“■* Kating ftr Strength. 

Diseases of the Stomach. 1901. 

How to Prohnuj Life., hy Dr. Evans ; and Deiisinore’s Natural Food 
of Ala u. 

ILigeUirian Messoajer^ Dec. 1901. 

A Treatise on Diet. 

“Natural Hygiene.” See Vegetarian, Nov. 5, 1898. 

Lyon Medical, Aug. 18, 1901.^ 

Vegetarian Messenger, Oct. 1004. 

In a book published at Alontpelier in 1838. 

The ProlongciHon of Life. (Chatto & Windus.) 1900. 

Pp. 4G5, 467, 489.' 

Medical Times and Gazelle, vol. i. 

Treatise on Food. F. W. Pavy, AI.D., F.B.S. 

The Dietary in the Treatment of Disease. 

Eating for Strength. AV. AL Holbrook, Professor of Hygiene, New 
York Aledical College. 

The Young IVoman, Feb. 1904 ; and The Young Man, Alarcdi 1904. 
Farnhaui Herald. 

"I DaHy Mail, Dec. 12, 1903. 

Horn to Live on Sixpence a Day. 

Lancet, 1900, vol. i. p, 684. 

See Dahl On Uric Acid. 

Proc. of the It. Med. and Chrr. Soc., 3rd series, vol. v. ]>. 46. 

.1 Manual of Medical TreeUmeni, vol. i. p. 204. Burney A^eo, 
AI.D., F.li.U.V. , 

Some Food Dangers. Address to the Sanitary Inspectors’ As.-ocia- 
tion. 1903. By Sir J. Crichton Browne, AI.D., F.B.S. 

Vegetarian, Alay 21, 1898. 

Did and Food considered in relation to Strength and Power of End ur- 
ance^ Training, and Athldics. (J. & A. Churchill. 2s.) 

See sAtnee Siftings, Nov. 14, 1903, and later references in variou.s 
papers during 1904. 

See Morning Leader, Sept. 16, 1904. 

Pyritish Midical Journal, Unwe. 4, 1904. 

Transaefioyis of the Sanitary In.stitute of Great Pritain. “ Occupation 
and Alortality.” 1893. 

Miscellanea MedicU. * • 
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XL p. Iv84 of Taylor’s yiaperfr'i of Sorial Evolution. UJO f. 
Journal of the Sanitarif Insf ilufe of (I real Jiritain. January 1903. 
See also Naturo, Dec. 1, 19<>±. 

Inrt ii/esfioii. 1880. Xo. 4. 

llrifiJi Journal of Drntal ><vicnce. “ Note on the Cause of the 
Prevalence of Dental (varies.” 

Sanitary a)i<l othrr Matlor.'t. By George Keith, M.D. 

<‘1 Nov. 19, 1898. 


CHAPTER X 

S'riMULANTS AND XARCOTrCS 

' Tlti' EnoJif in, ior. 190:^. ‘‘ Views on Alcohol as a Beverage and as a 
Medicine,” 

“ See, for part of the article, The Uapid Rerieiv, April 1904. 

'' The Book of I leaUJu hdited hy Malcolm Morris. 

Life of Hu. dry. Letter of April 9, 1889. 

^ April 9, 19t)l. 

^ Twenty-one Kv/rs of Sri ‘aih'jlc Proyresa in the Tein}>eranee, Reformation. 
’ The Ad ion of A.hnhnl njion Health. 

^ See The Hr ink PrrJlem. By H. B. A. (Richard James, London 
House Yard.) 

'Tran.'^artio/h'i (f the Sanitary TndUute of Great, Hrifain. 1893. 
Occupation and Mortality.” 

On the Marrh periodical. July 1903. 

See Daily (Octolier 1903. 

Tihet. By Sven lied in. 19tj3. 

I'ra nsaetwn.'i of the Sanitary In.^titufe (f Great Britain. 1879. 

The J)rink Peril in Scot land, Arthur Sherwell. 1903. (Gliphant 
Anderson »Sc Ferrier.) 

Jjanrefj June ^5, 1904. 

Gonfernporary Rerieu’, iBarch 1904. “Alcoholic Beverages and 
Longevity.” 

See Hyyiene. By Parkes and Kenwood. 

Daily New^, Jan. lo, 1904. From the Alliance Nen;e. 

Wed minder Ge(e:cfte. Al»out April 1904. 

Daily Nev:s, IMay 10, 1904. 

Dadly Ghronirle, March 23, 1904. 

Speaker, April 23, 1904. Review of The TTldory of Liquor Licensiny^ 
by Beatrice and Sydney Wehb. 

i.> t< Tlie Drink Peril in Scotland.” See Report of Royal Commission, 

etc. 
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Mortlack^ xvii. 48. 

Coldingharii^ xii. 55. 

PeniMifland^ xvii. 44. 

27 Major Craigie, President of the Koyal Statistical Society. Address 
on Nov^ 17, 1.903. Pror. Pay. Stat. Soc.^ 31 st Dec. 1903. 

See Tn^isarfions of the Royal Sfatidical Society, Puljlished Nov. 

1904. 

2^ A. Letter to ti. Frieod conrernivy Tea. John Wesley, Newington, 
Dec. 10, 1748. (Internatioiml Library of Famous Literature. Issued by 
the Standa.rd. 1900.) 

Faniiliiir Lecfara^ on the Physiology of Pood mid. Drink. 

A Treatise on P'ood. 

The Book of Health. Edited by ]Malcolm Morris, M.D. “Stimu- 
lants and Narcotics.” 

The Book of Health. “ Food and its Use.” 

Degenenitivv. Contemporary Science Series. 

Avejiues to Health. Eustace Miles. 

Digestion and Dietetics. 

^7 Medical Dictionary. 

The Science of Human Life. 


(JHAPTEU XI 

Diet in Delation to Disease 

‘ See “ A Comparative Study of Cancer Mortality.” British Medical 
Journal, 1903. 

2 Over fourteen during the three previous years (mean). 

^ PJmpire Eeriew, Nov. 1903. 

^ Manchcstf'c Guardian, Sept. :^1, 1903. 

^ Refer to British Medical donrnal, July 26, 1902. ^ 

Ihid. Oct. 6, 1900. 

7 Good. Health Magazine, Nov. 1902. 

« Feb. 21, 1903. 

^ “ 1Ti(‘ Natural Diet of Man.” J, J. Bell, L.R.C.P.I., L.R.(>.S.L 
Vegetarian Messenger, July 1901. 

See Tilk Practitioner, 

Lancet, 1898, vol. ii. p. 487. See Lancet, June 25, 1904. 

^2 “Cancer and Uric Acid.” Medical Press and Circular. 

Articles by Mr. D’Arcy Power, British Medical Journal, 1893 and 

1895. 

1“* Vegetarian Messenger, Aug. 1904, quoting Lancet, March 10, 1900. 
Good Health, Juh^l903. 
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Transactions of the North of Enijland Obstetrical and Gyn, 'ecological 
Society. 

Refer lo Journal of OJistetrics and Gynm-ology^ 1003. 

Geographical and Historical Pathology^ vol. iii. 188(). 

’•' Dr. Guj-dou Staldes, Farnham Herald, FeV). 4, 1005. 

Fegctarian Messenger, Jan. 1005. 

Sydney Sniitii. I>y G. W. E. Russell. 1005. 

Tdue Booh, Gd. 2337, 1004. 504 pp. 

Nineteenth Cod ary, Aug. 1004. 

Trans. San it. Inst, cf Great Britain. 1882-3. 

N inetee nth Century. 

See article l>y Mr. Corbet, JPestjninster Peview, February 1005. 

2" Lancet, 1004.*” 

2^ Nineteenth Codury, Jan. 1005. 

“Gout.’’ Arthur C. Luff, M.D., B.Sc. llie Frartiiioner, 1902. 

J Pest m inster Gazette. About 1003 or early 1004. 

The First Crossing of Gr CO dand. 1805. (Longmans.) 

"'2 Sweden : its Jhople and its Industry. Edited by Gustav Sundberg. 
Empire Review. Fel). 1005. 


CHArXER XII 

Atmlktic.s and training 

^ Herald of the Golden Age, July 1002. 

2 Vegetarian, July 10, 1808. 

^ Vegeturia?i Messtynger, Jan. 1003. 

^ Jbid. l.)ec. 1002. 

^ See Vegetarian Alcssenger, Oct. 1004, and tlie daily papers for mid* 
September. 

^ Veqctariaik AdhU'ticisrn. 11. Light. 

" S a nvmer Handbook of the Vegetarian Cycling Club. 1004, 

Vegetarian Afessenger, Dec. 1004. 

Ibid. Dec. 1800. 

IVestminster Gazette, April 8, 1004. 

Vegetarian Messenger, Oct. 1000. 

^2 Vegetarian Athlefirism. II. Light. 

Echo, Xovem1>erl, 1002. 

Vegetaricui Messenger, Jan. 1903. 

Strength. By O. A. Sampson. 

JJaily Mail, Jan. 1004. 

Morning Leader, Jan. 1904. 

JVie Training of the Body. 1001. 
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CHAPTEll XIII 

rUEVALEN'CE OK AI)ULTE1!ATI0X 

^ Ikiily Mail^ April 8, 1904. 

“ Ihiilif Chronicle^ August 17, 1904. 


CHAPTEJI XIV 

SUPPLKMENTAliV 

^ ChinHy Past ait (I Presoit, 1903. Edward 11. Parker, Professor of 
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(HIAITEH XV 
Conclusion 

' iManius Curias, after his great triumphs, declared that the man 
must be looked upon as a dangerous citizen, for whom seven jngera of 
land are not enough, that being the amount allotted after the monarchy 
came to an end. — PlinVs Natural Ilistorijy book xviii. 
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